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RIP VAN WINKLE 
I 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Catskill Mountains. They aie a branch 
of the great 'Appalachian* family, and are seen away 
to the west of the river, swelling uj) to a noble height, 
and lording it over the surrounding country. Every 
change of season, every cliange of weather, indeed, 
every hour of the day, produces some change in the 
magical hues and shapes of these mountains, and they 
are regarded by all the good wives, far and near, as 
perfect 'barometers. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains the traveler 
may have seen the light smoke curling up from a vil- 
lage, whose shingle roofs gleam among the trees, just 
where the blue tints of the upland melt away into the 
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fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a little 
village of great age, having been founded by some of 
the Dutch colonists in the early times of the province, 
just about tlie beginning of the government of the good 
Peter ’Stuyvesant (may he rest in ijeace!), and there 
were some of the houses of the original settlers stand- 
ing within a few years, built of small yellow bricks 
brought from Holland, having latticed windows and 
gable fronts, surmounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very 
houses, there lived, many years since, while the coun- 
try was yet a i)rovince of Great Britain, a simple, good- 
natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He 
was a descendant of the Van Winkles who figured so 
gallantly in the ’chivalrous days of Peter Stujwesant, 
and accompanied him to the siege of Fort Cliristina. 
He inherited, however, but little of the martial char- 
acter of his ancestors. I have observed that he was a 
simple, good-natured man; he was, moreover, a kind 
neighlwr and an obedient, henpecked husband. 

Certain it is that he was a great favorite among all 
the goodwives of the village, who took his part in all 
family sciuabbles; and never failed, whenever they 
talked those matters over in their evening gossipings, to 
lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children 
of the village, too, would shout with joy whenever he 
ap])ronched. He assisted at their sports, made their 
playthings, taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, 
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and told them long stories of ghosts, witches, and 
Indians. Whenever he went dodging about the vil- 
lage, he was surrounded by a troop of them, hanging 
on his skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a 
thousand tricks on him; and not a dog would bark at 
him throughout tlie neighborhood. 

The great error in Bip’s composition was a strong 
dislike of all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be 
from the want of perseverance ;lPor he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a lance, and 
fish all day without a murmur, even though he should 
not be encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry 
a fowling piece on his shoulder' for hours togetlier, 
trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill and 
down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. 
He would never refuse to assist a neighbor even in the 
roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all coun- 
try frolics for husking Indian corn, or building stone 
fences; the women of the village, too, used to employ 
him to run their errands, and to do such little odd jobs 
as their less obliging husbands would not do for them. 
Tn a word. Rip was ready to attend to anybody’s 
business but his own ; hut as to doing family duty, and 
keeping his farm in order, he found it impossible. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip promised to inherit 
the habits, with the old clothes, of his father. He was 
generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s heels, 
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equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off breeches, 
which he had much ado to hold up with one hand, as a 
fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Eip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the 
world easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever can be 
got with least thought or trouble, and would rather 
starve on a penny than work for a pound. If left to 
himself, he would have whistled life away in perfect 
contentment; but his wife kept continually dinning in 
his ear about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin 
he was bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and 
night, her tongue was incessantly going, and every- 
thing he said or did was sure to i)roduce a torrent of 
household elofjuence. Rip had but one way of replying 
to all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, 
had grown into a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, 
shook his head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. 
This, however, always provoked a fresh volley from 
his wife; so that he was fain to draw off his forces, 
and take to the outside of the house — the only side 
which, in trutli, belongs to a henpecked husband. 

Rip’s sole ’domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who 
was as much henpecked as bis master ; for Dame Van 
Winkle regarded them as comiianions in idleness, and 
even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause 
of his master’s going so often astray. True it is, in 
all points of spirit befitting an honorable dog, he was 
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as courageous an auiiual as ever scoured the woods; 
but what courage can witbstaud the ever-eudurihg and 
all-besetting terrors of a woman’s tongue? The mo- 
ment Wolf entered the house his crest fell, his tail 
drooped to the ground or ouiled l)etween his legs, he 
sneaked about with a gallows air, (*asting many a side- 
long glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
flourish of a broomstick or ladle he would fly to the 
door witli yelping j)recipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle 
as years of matrimony rolled on. A tart temper never 
mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged 
tool that grows keener with constant use. For a long 
while he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by frequenting a kind of per]>etual club of sages, 
philosophers, and other idle ])ersonages of the village, 
which held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, 
designated by a 'iiibicund portrait of His Majesty 
George III. Here they used to sit in the shade of a 
long, lazy summer’s day, talking listlessly over village 
gossip, or telling endless slee))y stories about nothing. 
But it would have been worth any statesman’s money 
to have heard the jirofound discussions which some- 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper 
fell into their hands from some passing traveler. 
How solemnly they would listen to the contents, as 
drawled out by Derrick Van Buramel, the schoolmas- 
ter, — a dapper, learned little man, who was not to be 
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daunted by the most gigantic word in the dictionary! 
and how sagely they would deliberate upon public 
events some months after they had taken place! 

The opinions of this ’junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, 
and landlord of the inn, at the door of which he took 
his seat from morning till night, just moving sufficiently 
to avoid the sun, and keep in the shade of a large tree ; 
so that the neighbors could tell the hour by his move- 
ments as accurately as by a sun-dial. It is true, he 
was rarely heaid to speak, but smoked his pipe inces- 
santly. His adherents, however (for every great man 
has his adherents), perfectly understood him, and 
knew how to gather his ojunions. When anything that 
was read or related displea.sed him, he was observed 
to smoke his pi{>e vehemently, and to send forth short, 
frequent, and angry puffs; hut, when ])leased, he would 
inliale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in 
light and })lacid clouds, and sometimes, taking the pipe 
from his mouth, and letting the fragrant vajmr curl 
about his nose, would nod his head in ap])robation. 

Prom even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his ’termagant wife, who would sud- 
denly break in ui)on the tranquility of the assemblage, 
and call the members all to naught; nor was that august 
personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred from the 
daring tongue of this terrible virago, who charged him 
with encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 
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Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and 
his only ""alternative, to esca|)e from the labor of the 
farm and clamor of his wife, was to take gun in hand 
and stroll away into the woods. Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and share the 
contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he syra- 
pathized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. ^^Toor 
Wolf,’^ he would saj, ‘Hliy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
life of it; but never mind, my lad, wliilst I live tlioa 
shalt never want a friend to stand by thee.” Wolf 
would wag his tail, look wistfully in his master’s 
face; and if dogs can feci pity, 1 verily believe he 
^reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest 
parts of the Catskill Mountains. He was after bis 
favorite sport of S(jiiirrel-sliooting, and the still sol- 
itudes had echoed and reechoed with the reports of his 
gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late in 
the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain 
herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. From 
an opening between the trees he could overlook all the 
lower country for many a mile of rich woodland. He 
saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below 
him, moving on its silent but majestic course, with the 
reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging 
bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and 
at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 
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On the other -side he looked down into a deep monn- 
tain glen, wild and lonely, the bottom filled with frag- 
ments from the overhanging cliffs, and scarcely lighted 
by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For some time 
Bip lay musing on this scene; evening was gradually 
advancing; tlie mountains began to throw their long 
blue shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would 
be dark long before he could reach the village, and he 
heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of encountering 
the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance, hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!” He looked round, but could see nothing but 
a crow winging its solitary flight across the mountain. 
He thought his fancy nmst have deceived him, and 
turned again to descend, when he heard the same cry 
ring through the still evening air: “Rip \'an Winkle! 
Rip Van Winkle!” — at the same time Wolf bristled up 
his back. giving a low growl, skulked to his mas- 
ter’s side, looking fearfully down into the glen. Rip 
now felt ^ vague apprehension stealing over him; he 
looked anxiously in the same direction, and jwrceived 
a strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bend- 
ing under the weight of something be carried on his 
back. He was surprised to see any human lieing in 
this lonely and unfre<iuented jdace: but sui)posing it 
to be some one of the neighborhood in need of his 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 
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On nearer approach he was still ihore surprised at 
''singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was 
a short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion, — a cloth jerkin strapped round the 
waist, and several pair of breeches, the outer one of 
ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons down 
the sides. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs f(^ Rip to 
approach and assist him with the load. Though ratlter 
shy and distrustful of this new ae<iuairitance, Rip com- 
plied with his usual 'alacrity, and relieving one another, 
they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent. 

As they ascended, Rip everj’ now and then heard 
long, rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, between 
lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path conducted. 
He {)aused for an instant, but su|){)osing it to he the 
muttering of one of those transient thundershowers 
which often take place in mountain heights, he pro- 
ceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came to a 
hollow, like a small 'amplntheater, surrounded by per- 
pendicular precijiices, over the brinks of wlii(^h tree®,^ 
shot their branches, so that you only caught glii!|>ses 
of the azure sky and the bright evening cloud. During 
the whole time Rip and his companion had labored on 
in silence ; for though the formferr marveled greatly. 
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what could be the object of carrying a keg of liquiwr 
up this wild mountain, yet there was something strange 
and incomprehengible about the unknown that inspired 
awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering tlie amphitheater new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the center 
was a comi)any of odd-looking personages playing at 
ninepins. They were dressed in a (luaint, outlandish 
fa.shion; some wore short doublets, others jerkins, with 
long knives in their belts, and most of them had enor- 
mous breeches, of similar style with that of the guide’s 
Tl|eir visages, too, were peculiar: one had a large 
head, broad face, and small, i)iggish eyes; the face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was 
shrmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a 
little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of various 
shapes and colors. x.ere was one who seemed to be 
the commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with 
a weather-beaten countenance ; he wore a laced doublet, 
broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, 
red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses in 
them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures 
in an old Flemish jiainting, in the parlor of ’Dominie 
Van Shaick, the village parson, which had been brought 
over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was that, 
though these folks were evidently amusing themselves, 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most mys- 
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ferious silence, and were, withal, the most melancholy 
party of pleasure he had ever witna^sed. Kothing 
interrupted the stillness of the scene Mt the noise of 
the balls, which, whenever they were roHod, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such stradge, un- 
couth coimtenances, that his heart turned witliin him, 
and his knees smote together. His companion, now 
emptied the contents of tlie keg into large flagons, and 
made signs to him to wait upon the company. He 
obeyed with fear and trembling ; they quaffed the liquor 
in profound silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided^ 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to 
taste the beverage, which he found had much of the 
flavor of excellent Hollands. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste j^rovoked another ; and he repeated 
his visits to the flagon so often that at length his senses 
were overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head 
gradually declined, and he fell into a deep sleej). 

II 

On waking he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He 
mbbed his eyes — it was a bright, simny morning. The 
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birds were hoppi^ and twittering among the bushos; 
and the eagle^^«^a8 wheeling aloft, and breasting the 
pure mdun^i^^ breesse. “Surely,” thought Eip, “I 
have not sTeiit here all night.” He recalled the oc- 
curi'ence^ 'before be fell asleep. The strange man with 
a keg o^li<iuor — the mountain ravine — the wild retreat 
among the rocks — the woe-begone party at ninepins — 
the flagon: — “Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!” 
thought Rip; “what excuse shall I make to Dame 
Van Winkle?” 

He looked roimd for his gun, but in ])lace of the 
clean, .well-oiled fowling piece, he found an old fire- 
lock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with' rust, tlie 
lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected tliat the grave revelers of the mountain had 
put a trick U})on him and, having dosed him with 
Ikjuor, had robbed him nf his gun. Wolf, too, had dis- 
appeared, but he might have strayed away after a 
scpiirrel or jiartridge. He whi.stlcd after him, and 
shouted his name, Imt all in vain; tlie echoes repeated 
his whistle and .shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last even- 
ing’s gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to 
demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found 
himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual 
activity. “These mountain beds do not agree with 
me,” thought Rip, “and if this frolic should lay me 
up with a fit of the rheumatism. T shall have a blessed 
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tii0e with Dame Van Winkle.” With some difficnlly 
he got down into the glen; he lounli the gully up 
which he and his companion had ascwided the pre- 
ceding evening ; but to his astouishiuent a tmountain 
stream was now foaming down it, leaping froi# rock 
tc rock, and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. 
He, however, made shift to scramble up its sides, 
working his toilsome way through thickets of birch, 
sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled bj" the wild grapevines tuat twisted their 
coils from tree to tree, and spread a kind of network 
in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheater; but no 
traces of such opening remained. The rocks presented 
a high, impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came 
tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a 
broad, deep basin, black from the shadows of the sur- 
rounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought 
to a stand. He again called and whistled after his dog; 
he was only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle 
crows sporting high in air about a dry tree that over- 
hung a sunny precipice ; and who, secure in their eleva- 
tion, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor man’s 
perplexities. What was to be done f — the morning was 
passing away, and Rip felt famished for want of his 
breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog and gun; he 
dreaded to meet his wife ; but it would not do to starve 
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among the mountains. He shook his head, shouldered 
the rusty fireloek, and, with a heart full of trouble and 
anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat sur- 
prised him, for he had thought himself acquainted with 
every one in the country round. Their dress, too, 
was of a different fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks 
of surprise, and whenever they cast their eyes upon 
him, invariably stroked their chins. The constant re- 
currence of this gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to 
do the same, when, to his astonishment, he found his 
beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and })ointing at his gray beard. The dogs, 
too, not one of which he recognized for an old acquaint- 
ance, barked at liim as he i)assed. The very village 
was altered ; it was larger and more populous. There 
were rows of houses which he had never seen before, 
and those which had been his familiar haunts had 
disappeared. Strange names were over the doors — 
strange faces at the windows— everything was strange. 
His mind now misgave liim ; he l>egan to doubt whether 
both he and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely this was his native village, which he had left 
but tlie day before. There stood the Catskill Moun- 
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tains — there ran the silver Hudson at a distance — there 
was every hill and dale precisely as it had always been. 
Kip was sorely perplexed. “That flagon last night,” 
thought he, “has addled my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he appi‘oae!ied with silent awe, 
expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of 
Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay — the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and 
the doors off the hinges. A half-stai-ved dog that 
looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called him 
by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and 
passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed. “My 
very dog,” sighed Rip, “has forgotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame 
V^an Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. He called 
loudly for his wife and children — the lonely chambers 
rang for a moment with his voice, and then all again 
was silence. 

Ill 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old re- 
sort, the village inn — but it, too, was gone. A large, 
rickety wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the door was 
painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet 
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little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall, 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked like 
a red nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on 
which was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes; 
all this was strange a||fl incomprehensible. He recog- 
nized oh the sign, however, the ruby face of King 
George, under wlrich he had smoked so many a peace- 
ful pipe; but even this was singularly changed. The 
red coat was changed for one of blue and bul¥, a sword 
was held in the hand instead of a scepter, the head 
was decorated with a cooked hat, and underneath was 
painted in large characters, General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, 
but none that Rip recollected. The very character of 
the people seemed changed. There was a busy, bust- 
ling tone about it, instead of the accustomed drowsy 
tranquility. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas 
Vedder, with his broad face, double chin, and long 
pipe, uttering cIoikIs of tobacco smoke instead of idle 
speeches; or Van Bummch the schoolmaster, doling 
forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. In place 
of these, a lean fellow, with his pockets fnll of hand- 
bills, was haranguing vehemently about rights of 
citizens — elections — members of congress — Bunker’s 
Hill — heroes of seventy-six — and other words, which 
were a ]>erfeet jargon to the l>ewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, ginzzled 
beard, his rusty fowling piece, his uncouth dress, and 
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an army of women and ebildren at his heels, scK^ at- 
tracted the attention of the tavern politicians. They 
crowded round him, eyeinj? him fiom head to foot with 
great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and, 
drawing him partly aside, iucimred “On which side he 
voted?” Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another 
short but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, and, 
rising on tiptoe, ir.(iuired in his ear, “Whether he was 
Federal or Democrat?” Rip was equally at a loss 
to comprehend the question; when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made 
his way through the crowd, putting them to the right 
and left with his elbow.s as He passed, and planting 
himself before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the 
other resting on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat 
j)enetratiug, as it were, into his very soul, demanded, 
in an austere tone, “What brought him to the election 
with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels ; and 
whether he meant to breed a riot in the village?” — 
“Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rij), somewhat dismayed, 
“I am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a 
loyal subject of the king, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — 
“A tory! a tory! a sjiy! a refugee! hustle him! away 
with him!” It was with great difficulty that the self- 
important man in the cocked hat restored order; and 
having assumed a tenfold ’austerity of brow, demanded 
again of the unknown culprit, what he came there for. 
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and whom he was seeking! The poor man humbly 
assured him that he meant no harm, but merely came 
there in search of some of his neighbors. 

“Well — who are they? Name them.” 

Eip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
“Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied, in a thin, piping voice, “Nicholas Vedder ! 
why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years ! There 
was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used 
to tell all about him, but that’s rotten and gone, too.” 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
the war; some say he was killed at the storming of 
Stony Point; others say he was drowned in a squall 
at the foot of Anthony’s Nose. I don’t know; he never 
came back again.” 

“Where’s Van Brummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends and finding himself 
thus alone in the world. Every answer ])uzzled him, 
too, by treating of such enonnons lapses of time, and 
of matters wliich he could not understand: war — con- 
gress — Stony Point. He had no courage to ask after 
any more friends, but cried out in despair, “Does 
nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?” 
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“Oh, Eip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three^ 
“oh, to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, lean- 
ing against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain — apparently as 
lazy and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. lie doubted bis own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 
In the midst of his bewildennent, the man in the 
cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his 
name. 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wits’ end; “I’m 
not myself — I’m somebody else — that’s me yonder — 
no — that’s somebody else got into my shoes — I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they’ve changed my gun, and everything’s changed, 
and I’m changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name, or 
who I am!” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with some 
precipitation. At this critical moment a fre.sh, comely 
woman pressed through the throng to get a peep at 
the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in her 
arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to cry. 
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“Hush, Bip,” cried she, “hush, you little fool; the old 
man won’t hurt you.” The name of the child, the air 
of the mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a 
train of recollections in his mind. “What is your 
name, my good woman?” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name!” 

“Ah, poor man. Kip Van Winkle was Ms name, but 
it’s twenty years sin(^e he went away from home with 
his gnn, and never has been heard of since, — his dog 
came home without him ; but whether he shot himself, 
or was carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. I 
was then but a little girl.” 

Bip had but one (luestion more to ask; but he put 
it with a faltering voice : 

“Where’s your mother!” 

“Oh, she, too, had died but a short time since; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of i)assion at a New Eng- 
land peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in tMs intelli- 
gence. The honest man could contain himself no longer. 
He caught his daughter and her child in his arms. 
“I am your father!” cried he — “Voting Rip Van 
Winkle once — Old Rip Van Winkle now! Does nobody 
know poor Rij) Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed until an ol(t woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and 
peering und<*r it in his face for a moment, exclaimed. 
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“Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle— it is himself I 
Welcome home again, old neighbor. Why, where have 
you been these twenty long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The Neigh- 
bors stared when they heard it: some were seen to 
wink at each other, and put their tongues in their 
cheeks: and the self-imyiortant man in the cocked hat, 
who when the alarm was over had retui ued lo the field, 
screwed down the corners of his mouth, and shook his 
head — upon which there was a general shaking of the 
head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing 
up tlie road. He was a descendant of the historian of 
that name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts of 
the province. Peter was the most ancient inhal)itant 
of tlie village, and well versed in all the wonderful 
events and traditions of the neighborhood. He recol- 
lected Rip at once, and ’corroborated his story in the 
most satisfactory manner. He assured the com])any 
that it was a fact, handed down from his ancestor the 
historian, that the Catskill Mountains had always been 
haunted by strange beings. It was affirmed that the 
great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of the 
river and countrA’, kept a kind of vigil there every 
twenty years, with his crew of the Half -moon; lieing ' 
permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his entCT- 
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prise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river and the 
great city called by his name. His father had once 
seen them in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine- 
pins in a hollow of the mountain; and he himself 
had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of their 
halls, like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up 
and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Rip’s daughter took him home to live with 
her; she had a snug, well-furaislied house, and a stout, 
cheery* farmer for a husband, whom Rip recollected 
for one of the urchins that used to climb upon his back. 
As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto of him- 
self, seen leaning against the tree, he was employed 
to work on the farm ; but showed an hereditary disposi- 
tion to attend to anything else but his business. 

Washington Ieving. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

“Rip Van Winkle” is the. most beautiful of Aifieri.can 
legendary stories. Washington Irving, the author, taking 
the old idea of long sleep, as found in “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” and oilier fairy tales, gaA’e it an American setting 
and interwove in it the legend of Henry Hudson, the dis- 
coverer of the Hudson river, who was supposed to return 
to the scene of his achievement every twenty years, together 
with the shades of his creiv. 

1. Where is the scene of this story laid? In which paragraph 
do you learn when the incident related in the story took place? Why 
does Irving siieak of the mountains as “fairy mountains’’? In which 
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I»ragraph 4o you meet itoe principal characters? Give the opinion 
you form of Kip and his wife. Head sentences that show Hip’s good 
qualities — thq|w3 that show his faults. What unusual thing happened 
to Rip on his walk? How was the dog affected? Give a full account 
of what happened afterward. Tell whai Impressed you most in this 
scene. Read aloud the lines that best descril»e the scenery. 

II. Describe Rip’s waking. What was his worst fear? How did 
he explain to himself the change in his gun and the disapt)earance 
of Wolf? How did he account for the stiffness of his Joints? What 
was still his chief fear? I)escHl>e the clianges which had taken 
place in the mountains. With what feeling did he turn homeward? 
Why? How did he discover the alteration In his ow^ii appearanw? 
How did the children and dogs treat him’ Why was this partlcidarly 
hard for Rip to understand? What other changes did he find? What 
remained unaltered? How did Rip ctill account for the peculiar 
happenings? Describe Rip’s feelings as he turned to his own house 
and Its desolation. 

III, What change had been made in the sign over the inn? 
Why? What important thing was taking place In the vlllagti? Why 
did the speech of the “lean fellow^” seem “perfect jargon” to Rip? 
Why did he not understand the (piestions askc‘<l him? What hap- 
pened when Rip made his innocent reply to the selMniportuit gen- 
tleman? Ilow^ did he at last learn of the lapse of time? What 
added to his bewilderment? How was the mystery explained? Note 
the qiK'stioii Rip reserved for the last and the efft^r't the answer had 
upon him. How did I’eter Vanderdonk explain the stmnge hap- 
pening? Wliat Is the happy ending? Do you like Rip? Why? 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Urashiraa — Graded Classics III, 
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Peter Pan — James Barrie. 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow — Washington Irving. 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE 
I 

On© afternoon when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their cot- 
,tage, talking about the Great Slone Face. They had 
but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be 
seen, thoi^li miles away, with the sunshine brighten- 
ing all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Facef The Great 
Stone Face was a work of Nature in her mood of 
majestic playfulness, formed on the perpendicular side 
of a m<)untain by some immense rocks, whicb had been 
thrown together in such a position as, when viewed at 
a l^per distance, precisely to resemble the features 
of the human countenance. It seemed as if an enor- 
mous giant, or a 'Titan, had sculptured his own like- 
ness on the precipice. There was the broad arch of 
the forehead, a hundred feet in height; the nose, with 
its long bridge; and the vast lips, which, if they could 
have spoken, would have rolled their thunder accents 
from one end of the valley to the other. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the 
expression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were 
the glow of a vast, warm heart that embraced all man- 
kind in its affections, and had room for more. 
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As we began with saying, a mother and her little 
boy sat at their cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone 
Pace, and talking about it. The child’s name was 
Ernest, ‘“Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage 
smiled on him, ‘‘I wish that it could speak, for it looks 
so very kindly that its voice must be pleasant. If I 
were to see a man with such a face, 1 should love him 
dearly.” 

“If {in old proi)hec 3 “ should come to pass,” answered 
his mother, “we raiiy see a imui, some time or other, 
with exactly such ji fiice as that.” 

“What ])roph(*(y do a’ou mean, dear mother?” 
eagtmly inciuired Ernest. “Pray t(‘ll me all about it!” 

So his mother told him a stoi-y that her owh mother 
had told to her, wlum she lau self was younger* than 
little Ernest ; {i story, not of things that were ])ast, but 
of what was yet to come; j> story, nevertheless, so veiy 
old that even the Indians, who foniuudv inhabited this 
valley, had hoard it from their forefathers, to whom, 
they believed, it had be(>n munmired by the mountain 
streams, jind whispered by the wind among the tree 
toi)s. The stor\' said that .‘it some future day a child 
should be Imm hereabouts who was destined to become 
the greatest and nolilest imin of his time, and whose 
countenance, in manhood, should lie;ir jin exact resem- 
blance to the Oroiit Stone Face. 

“O motlier. dear mother!” cri<*d Ernest, clapping 
his hands above his head, “I do hope that I shall live 
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to see him!’’ His mother was an aflfectionate and 
thoughtful woman, and felt that it was wisest not to 
discourage the hopes of her little boy. She only said 
to him, “Perhaps you may,” little thinking that the 
prophecy would one day come true. 

And Ernest never forgot the stoi^ that his mother 
told him. It was always in his mind whenever he 
looked upon the Great Stone Face. He spent his child; 
hood in the log cottage where he was boni, and was 
dutiful to his mother, and helpful to tier in many tilings, 
assisting her much with his little hands, and more with 
his loving heart. In tliis manner, from a happy yet 
thougldfiil child, he grew to be a mild, (|uiet, modest 
boy, sim-browiied with labor in the fields, but with more 
intelligence in hiS face than is seen in many lads who 
have been taught at famous seliools. Yet Ernest had 
had no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face 
became one to liiin. When the toil of the day was over, 
he would gaze at it for hours, until he began to imagine 
that those vast features re<‘()gniz(Hl him, find gave liim 
a smile of kindness and encouragement in res])onse to 
his own look of 'veneration. We must not take upon 
us to affirm that this was a mistake, altliougli the Pace 
may have looked no more kindly at Ernest than at all 
the world besides. For the secret was tluit the boy’s 
tender simplicity Miscerned what other people could 
not see; and thus the love, which was meant for all, 
became his alone. 
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n 

About this time, there went a rnmor throughout the 
valley that the great man, foretold from ages long ago, 
who was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone Face, 
had appeared at last. It seems that, many years before, 
a young man had left the valley and settled at a distant 
seaport, where, after getting together a little money, he 
had set up as a shopkeeper. His name — but I could 
never learn whether it was his real one, or a nickname 
that had grown out of his habits and success in life-^ 
was Gathergold. 

It might be said of him, as of ’Midas in the fable, 
that whatever he touched with his finger immediately 
glistened, and grew yellow, and was changed at once 
into coin. And when Mr. Gathergold had become so 
rich that it would have taken him a hundred years only 
to count his wealth, he bethought himself of his native 
valley, and resolved to go back thither, and end his 
days where he was horn. With this purpose in view, 
he sent a skillful architect to build him such a ]>alace 
as should be fit for a man of his vast wealth to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored 
in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be 
the person so long and vainly looked for, and that his 
visage was the perfect and undeniable likeness of the 
Great Stone Pace. People were the more ready to be- 
lieve that this must needs be the fact when they beheld 
the splendid edifice that rose, as if by enchantment, on 
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the site of his father’s old weather-beaten farmhouse.. 
The exterior was of marble, so dazzling white that it 
seemed as though the whole stmcttnte might melt away 
in the sunshine, like those humbler ones which Mr. 
Gathergold, in his young playdays, had been accus- 
tomed to build of snow. It had a richly ornamented 
portico, supported by tall pillars, beneath which was a 
lofty door, studded with silver knobs, and made of a 
kind of variegated wood that had been brought from 
beyond the sea. The windows, from the floor to the 
ceiling of each stately apartment, were each composed 
of but one enormous pane of glass. Hardly anybody 
had been permitted to see the interior of this palace; 
but it was reported to be far more gorgeous than the 
outside, insomuch that whatever was iron or brass in 
other houses was silver or gold in tliis; and Mr. Gather- 
gold’s bedchamber, especially, made such a glittering 
appearance tliat no ordinary man would have been able 
to close his eyes there. But, on the other hand, Mr. 
Gathergold was now so accustomed to wealth that per- 
haps he could not have closed his eyes unless where the 
gleam of it was certain to find its way beneath his 
eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished; next came 
the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; then a 
whole troop of black and white servants, the harbingers 
of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own majestic person, 
was expected to arrive at sunset. Our friend Ernest, ' 
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meanwlule, had been deeply stirred by the idea that 
the great man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, 
after so many aget; of delay, was at length to appear 
in his native valley. He knew, boy as he was, that 
there were a thousand ways in which Mr. Gatliergold, 
with his vast wealth, might transform himself into an 
angel of beneficence, and assume a control over human 
affairs as wide and lienignant as the smile of the Great 
Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, Ernest doubted 
not that what the people said was true, and that now 
lie was to. behold the living likeness of those wondrous 
features on the mountain side. While the boy was still 
gazing up the valley, and fancying, as he always did, 
that the Great Stone Face returned his gaze and looked 
kindly at him, the rumbling of wheels was heard, ap- 
proaching swiftly along the winding road. 

“Here he comes !“ cried a group of ])eople who 
were assembled to witness the arrival. “Here comes 
the great Mr. Gatliergold!” 

A carriage, drawn hy four horses, daslied round the 
turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the 
window, a]>])eared the fa(*e of a little old man, with a 
skin as yellow as gold. He had a low forehead, small, 
sharp eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, 
and very lliin lips, which he made still thinner by press- 
ing tliem forcibly together. 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face !” shouted 
the people. “Sure enough, the old jirophecy is true.” 
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And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed 
actually to believe that liere was the likeness which they 
spoke of. By the roadside there chanced to be an old 
beggar woman and two little beggar cliildrai, strag- 
glers from some far-off region, who, as the carriage 
rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted up their 
doleful voices, most piteously beseeching charity. A 
yellow claw — the very same that had clawed together 
so much wealth — ])oked itself out of the coach whidow, 
and dropped some copper coins upon tlie ground; so 
that, though the great man’s name seeins to have been 
Gatliergold, he might just as suitably^ have been nick- 
named Scattercopper. Still, nev^ertheless, with an earn- 
est shout, and evidently^ with as much good faitli as 
ever, the people bellowed: 

is the very image of tjie Great Stone Paco!” 

But Ernest turned sadly' from the wrinkled shrewd- 
ness of tliat visage and gazed up the valley, where, amid 
a gathering mist, gilded by the last sunbeams, lie could 
still distinguish those glorious features wliich had im- 
pressed themselves into his soul. Tlieir aspect cheered 
him. AVhat did the benign Ii])s seem to say ? 

will come! Feai not, Ernest; the man will 

come!” 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. 
He had grown to be a young man now. He attracted 
little notice from the other inhabitants of the valley^ ^ 
for they^ saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, save 
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that, when the labor of the day was over, he still loved 
to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great 
Stone Face. According to their idea of the matter, 
however, it was a pardonable folly, for Ernest was in- 
dustrious, kind, and neighborly, and neglected no duty 
for the sake of this |dle habit. They knew not that the 
Great Stone Face had become a teacher to him, and 
that the sentiment which was expressed in it would 
enlarge the young man’s heart, and fill it with wider 
and deeper sympathies than other hearts. They knew 
not that thence would come a better wisdom than could 
be learned from books, and a better life than could be 
molded on tlie example of other human lives. Neither 
did Ernest know that the thoughts and affections which 
came to him so naturally, in the fields and at the fire- 
side, were of a higher tone than those which all mdn 
shared with him. A simple soul, — simple as when his 
mother first taught him the old prophecy, — he beheld 
the marvelous features beaming down the valley, and 
still wondered that their human counterpart was so 
long in making his aiipearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Oathergold was dead and 
buried; and the oddest part of the matter was that his 
wealth, which was the body and spirit of his existence, 
had disappeared before his death, leaving nothing of 
him but a living skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled, 
yellow skin. Since the melting away of his gold, it had 
been very generally allowed that there was no such 
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striking resemblance, after all, betwixt tbe ignoble fea- 
tures of the ruined merchant and that majestic face 
upon the mountain side. So the people ceased to honor 
him during his lifetime, and quietly forgot him after 
his decease. Once in a while, it is true, his memory 
was brought up in connectiou with the magnificent 
palace which he had built, and which had long ago been 
turned into a hotel for the accommodation of strangers, 
multitudes of whom came, every summer, to visit that 
famous natural cariosity, the Great Stone Face. The 
man of prophecy was yet to come. 

Ill 

’ It so happened that a native-born son of the valley, 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, 
■after a great deal of hard fighting, had now become an 
illustrious commander. AVhatever he may be called in 
history, he was known in camps and on the battlefield 
under the nickname of GId Blood-and-Thunder. This 
war-worn veteran, being now weary of a military life, 
and of the roll of the drum and the clangor of the 
trumpet that had so long been ringing in his ears, had 
lately signified a purpose of returning to his native 
valley, hoping to find repose where he remembered to- 
have left it. The inhabitants, his old neighbors and 
their grown-up children, were resolved to welcome the 
’renowned warrior with a salute of cannon and a public 
dinner; and all the more enthusiastically because it was 
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believed that at last the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had actually appeared. A friend of Old Blood- 
and-Thnnder, traveling through the valley, was said to 
have been struck with the resemblance. Moreover, the 
schoolmates and early acquaintances of the general 
were ready to testify, on oath, that, to the best of their 
recollection, the general had been exceedingly like the 
majestic image, even when a boy, only that the idea had 
never occurred to them at that period. Great, there- 
fore, was the excitement throughout the valley; and 
many peo])le, who had never once thought of glancing 
.at the Great Stone Face for years before, now spent 
their time in gazing at it, for the sake of knowing 
exactly how General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, and all the 
other i)eo]de of the valley, left their work and ])ro- 
eeeded to the spot where the 1)an(|iiet was prepared. 
As he aj)proached, tlie loud voice of the Rev. Dr. Bat- 
tleblast was heard, beseeching a blessing on the good 
things set l)efore them, and on the distinguished friend 
of peace in whose honor they were assembled. The 
tables were arranged in a cleared s])ace of the woods, 
shut in l)y the surrounding trees, except where a vista 
onened eastward, and afforded a distant view of tlie 
Great Stone Face. Over the general ’s chair, which was 
a relic from the home of Washington, there was an arch 
of green boughs and laurel surmounted by his coun- 
try’s banner, beneath which he had won his victories. 
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Our friend Ernest raised himself on his tiptoes, in 
hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated guest; but 
there was a mighty crowd about the tables anxious to 
hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch any wttrd 
that might fall from the general in reply; and a volun- 
teer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked with 
their bayonets at any paidicularly quiet jierson among 
the tlirong. So Ernest, being of a modest character, 
was thrust quite into the background, where he could 
see no more of Old Blood-aml-Thunder’s face than if 
it had been still blazing on the battletield. To console 
himself he turned toward the Great Stone Face, which, 
like a faithful and long-remembered friend, looked back 
and smiled upon him through the forest. Meantime, 
however, he could overhear the remarks of various in- 
dividuals who were comparing the features of the hero 
with the face on the distant mountain side. 

“ ’Tis the same face, to a hair!” cried one man, 
cutting a caper for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!” responded an- 
other. 

“Like! Why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder liira- 
self, in a monstrous looking-glass!” cried a third. 
“And why not? He’s the greatest man of this or any 
other age, beyond a doubt.” 

“The general! The general!” was now the cry. 
“Hush! Silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder ’s going to 
make a speech.” 
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Even so ; for, the cloth being removed, the general’s 
health had been drunk amid shouts of applause, and he 
now stood upon his feet to thank the company. Ernest 
saw him. There he was, over the shoulders of the 
crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and embroid- 
ered collar upward, beneath the arch of green boughs 
with intertwined laurel, and the banner drooping as if 
to shade his brow! And there, too, visible in the same 
glance, appeared the (Ireat Stone Face! And was 
there, indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had 
testified? Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! He 
beheld a war-worn and weather-beaten countenance, full 
of energy, and ex])ressive of an iron will ; but the gentle 
wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sympathies were alto- 
gether wanting in Old Blood-and-Tbunder’s visage. 

“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed Ernest 
to himself, as he made his way out of the throng. “And 
must the world w’ait longer yet?” 

The mists had gathered about the distant mountain 
side, and there were seen the gi'and and awful features 
of the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, as if a 
mighty angel were sitting among the hills and enrobing 
himself in a cloud vesture of gold and purple. As he 
looked, Ernest could hardly believe but that a smile 
beamed over the whole visage, with a radiance still 
brightening, although without motion of the lips. It 
was probably the effect of the western sunshine, melt- 
ing the thin vapors that had swept between him and 
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the object that he had gazed at. But — as it always 
did — the aspect of his marvelous friend made Ernest ‘ 
as hopeful as if he had neve^’ hoped in vain. 

“Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if the 
Great Face were whispering him — “fear not, Ernest.” 

IV^ 

More years sped swiftly end tranquilly away. 
Emest still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a 
man of middle age. By slow degrees he had become 
known among the people. Now, as heretofore, Jhe 
labored for his bread, and was the .same simple-hearted 
man that he had always been. But he had thought and 
felt so much, he had given so many of the best hours 
of his life to unworldlj bo))es for some great good to 
mankind, that it seemed as though he had been talking 
with the angels, and liad iiuhihed a portion of their 
wisdom unawares. It was visible in the calm benefi- 
cence of his daily life, the quiet stream of which had 
made a wide, green margin all along its course. Not 
a day passed by that the world was not the better 
because this man, bumble as he was, had lived. He 
never stepited aside from his own path, yet would 
always reach a blessing to his neighbor. Almost in- 
voluntarily, too, lie had become a jireacher. The pure 
and high simplicity of his thought, wliich took shape 
in the good deeds that dropj^d silently from his hand, 
flowered also forth in speech. He uttered truths that ' 
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molded tiie lives of those who heard him. Bis hearers, ' 
it may be, .never suspected that Ernest^ their own 
neighbor and familiar friend, was more than an ordi- 
nary man; least of all did Ernest himself suspect it; 
but thoughts came out of his mouth that no other 
human lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had a little time to 
cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge their 
mistake in imagining a similarity between General 
Blood-and-Thunder and the benign visage on the moun- 
tain side. But now, again, there were reports and 
many paragraphs in the newspapers, affirming that the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face had appeared upon 
the broad shoulders of a certain eminent ’statesman. 
He, like Mr. Gathergold and Old Blood-and-Thunder, 
was a native of the valley, but had left it in his early 
days, and taken uj) the trades of law and politics. In- 
stead of the rich man’s wealth and the warrior’s sword 
he had but a tongue, and it was mightier than both 
together. So wonderfully elo(iuent was he that, what- 
ever he might choose to say, his hearers had no choice 
but to believe him; wrong looked like right, and right 
like wrong. His voice, indeed, was a magic instru- 
ment; sometimes it rumbled like the thunder; some- 
times it warbled like the sweetest music. In good 
truth, he was a wondrous man; and when his tongue 
had ac*piired him all other imaginable success, — when 
it had been heard in halls of state and in the courts of 
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princes, — ^after it had made him known all over the 
woiid, even" as a voice crying from shore to shore, — it 
finally i)ersuaded his countrymen to select him for the 
presidency. Before this time, — indeed, as soon as he 
began to grow celebrated, — his admirers had found out 
the resemblance between him and the Great Stone Face ; 
and so much were they struck by it that throughout the 
eoimtry this distinguished gentleman was knowu b> the 
name of Old Stony I’hiz. 

While his friends were doing their best to make him 
President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out on 
a visit to the valley where he was born. Of course he 
had no other ol;ject than to shake hands with his fellow- 
citizens, and neither thouglit nor eared about any effect 
which his progress through the country might have 
upon the election. Magnificent ]>rey>arations were made 
to receive the ’illustrious statesmen; a cavalcade of 
horsemen set forth to meet him at the hc'uidary line of 
the State, and all the people left their husiness and 
gathered along the wayside to see him pass. Among 
these was Ernest. Though more than once disap- 
pointed, as we have seen, he had such a hopeful and 
confiding nature that he was always ready to believe 
in whatever seemed beautiful and good. He kept his 
heart continually open, and thus was sure to catch 
the blessing from on high, when it should come. So 
now again, as buoyantly as ever, lie wont forth to 
behold the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 
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The cavalcade came prancing along the road, -with 
a great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of the 
mountain side was completely hidden from Ernest’s 
eyes. All the great men of the neighborhood were 
there on horseback: militia officers, in uniform; the 
member of congress; the sheriff of the county; the 
editors of newspapers; and many a farmer, too, had 
moimted his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon 
his back. It really was a very brilliant spectacle, espe- 
cially as there were numerous banners flaunting over 
the cavalcade, on some of which were gorgeous por- 
traits of the illustrious statesman and the Great Stone 
Pace, smiling familiarly at one another, like two 
brothers. If the ynctures were to be trusted, the resem- 
blance, it must be confessed, was marvelous. We must 
not forget to mention that there was a band of music, 
which made the echoes of the mountains ring with the 
loud triumph of its strains, so that airy and soul- 
thrilling melodies broke out among all the heights and 
hollows, as if every nook of his native valley had found 
a voice to welcome the distingui.slied guest. But the 
grandest effect was when the far-off mountain ])recii)lce 
flung back the music; for then the Great Stone Face 
itself seemed to be swelling the triunpdrant chorus, in 
acknowledgment that, at length, the man of jmophecy 
was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their 
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hats and shouting with such enthusiasm that the heart 
of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up his hat 
and shouted as loudly as the loudest, “Huzza for the 
great man 1 Huzza for Old Stony Phiz!” But as yet 
he had not seen him. 

“Here he is now!” cried those who stood near 
Ernest. “There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz 
and then at the Old Man of the Moimtain, and see if 
they are not as like as two twin brothers!” 

In the midst of all this ga'lant array came an open 
'barouche, drawn by four white horses; and in the 
barouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the 
illustiious statesman. Old Stony Phiz himself. 

“Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbors to him, 
“the Great Stone Pace has met its match at last!” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of 
the countenance which was bowing and smiling from 
the barouche, Ernest did fancy tliat there was a resem- 
blance between it and the old familiar face upon the 
mountain side. The brow, with its massive depth and 
loftiness, and all the other features, indeed, were bold 
and strong. But the grand expression of a divine 
sympathy that illuminated the mountain visage might 
here be sought in vain. 

Still Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his elbow 
into his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

“Confess! Confess! Is not he the very picture of 
your Old Man of the Moimtain?” 
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said Ernest, bluntly; see little or no 

likeness.” 

“Then so much the worse for the Great Stone 
Face!” answered his neighbor. And again he set up 
a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

-r But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost 
despondent; for this was the saddest of his disappoint- 
ments, to behold a man who might have fulfilled the 
prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, the 
cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the barouches 
swept })ast him, with the shouting crowd in the rear, 
leaving the dust to settle do^vn, and the Great Stone 
Face to be revealed again, with the grandeur that it 
had worn for untold centuries. 

“liO, here 1 am, Ernest!” the benign lips seemed 
to say. “1 have waited longer than thou, and am not 
yet W(^ary. Fear not; the man will come.” 

V 

The years hurried onward, treading in their liaste 
on one another’s he(‘ls. And now they began to bring 
white hairs and scatter them over the head of Ernest; 
tliey made wi-inkles across bis forehead and furrows in 
his cli(‘eks. He was an agi*d man. But not in vain had 
he grown old; mere than the white hairs on his head 
were the wise thoughts in his mind. And Ernest had 
ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, undesired, had 
come tlie fame which so many seek, and made him 
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known in the great woVld, beyond the limits of the 
valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. College pro- 
fessors, and even the active men of cities, came from 
far to see and converse with Ernest ; for the report had 
gone abroad that this simple farmer had ideas unlil:e 
those of other men, and a trancpiil majesty as if he 
had been talking with the angels as his daily friends. 
Ernest received these visitors with the gentle sincerity 
that had marked him from boyliood, and spoke freely 
with them of whatever came n])]>ermost, or lay <ieet>est 
in his heart or their own. Wliile they talked together, 
his face would kindle and shine u])on them, as with a 
mild evening light. When his guests took leave and 
went their way, and passing up the \ alley, paused to 
look at the Great Stone Pace, they imagined tliat tliey 
had seen its likeness in a human countenance, but could 
not remember where. 

Wliile Ernest liad been growing up and growing 
old, a bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to 
this earth. He, likewise, was a native of the valley, 
but had spent the greater part of his life at a distance 
from that romantic region, pouring out his sweet music 
amid the bustle and din of cities. Often, however, did 
the mountains which had been familiar to him in his 
childhood lift their snowy^ peaks into the clear atmos- 
phere of his poetry. Neither was the Great Stone 
Pace forgotten, for he had celebrated it in a poem which 
was grand enough to have been uttered by its lips. 
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■The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. 
He read them after his customary toil, seated on the 
bench before his cottage door, where for such a length 
of time he had filled his repose with thought, by gazing 
at the Great Stone Face. And now, as he read stanzas 
that caused the soul to thrill within him, he lifted his 
eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him so be- 
nignantly. 

“O majestic friend,” he said, addressing the Great 
Stone Face, “is not this man worthy to resemble thee?” 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the i)oet, though he dwelt so 
far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had medi- 
tated much ui)on his character, until he deemed nothing 
so desirable as to meet this man whose untaught wis- 
dom walked hand in hand with the noble simplicity of 
his life. One summer morning, therefore, he took 
passage by the railroad, and, in the decline of the after- 
noon, alighted from the cars at no great distance from 
Ernest’s cottage. The great hotel, which had formerly 
been the palace of Mr. Gathergold, was close at hand, 
but the poet, with his carpetbag on his arm, inquired 
at once where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved to be 
accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which he read, and 
then, with a finger between the leaves, looked lovingly 
at the Great Stone Pace. 
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“Good evening,” ssid the poet. “Can you give s 
traveler a night’s lodging!” 

‘ ‘ Willingly, ’ ’ answered Ernest. And then he added, 
smiling, “Methinks 1 never saw the Great Stone Pace 
look so hospitably at a stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bendi beside him, and He 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet con- 
versed with the wittiest and the wisest, hut never before 
with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and feelings 
gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who made 
great truths so familiar by his simple utterance of 
them. Angels, as liad been so often said, seemed to 
have wrought with him at his labor in the fields; angels 
seemed to have sat with him by the fireside. So thought 
the poet. And Pirnest, on the other hand, w'as moved 
by the living images which the ])oet flung out of his 
mind, and which penciled all the air about the cottage 
door with shapes of beauty. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, be imagined that the 
Great Stone Face was bending forward to listen, too. 
He gazed earnestly into the poet’s glowing eyes. 

“AVho are you, my strangely gifted guest?” he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest 
had been reading. 

“ You ha ve read these poems, ’ ’ said he. “ Y ou know 
me, then, — for I wrote them. ” 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the poet’s features; then turned toward tlw 
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Gr«at Stone Face; then hack to his gnest. But his 
countenance fell; he shook his head, and mournfully 
sighed. 

“Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the poet. 

“Because,” replied Ernest, “all through life I have 
awaited the fulfillment of a prophecy ; and when I read 
these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in you.” 

“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smiling, 
“to find in me tlie likeness of the Great Stone Pace. 
And you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. 
Qathergold, and (Jld Blood-and-Tlumder, and Old 
Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is my doom. You must 
add my name to the illustrious three, and record 
another failure of your hopes. For — in shame and 
sadness do I s]>eak it, Ernest — I am not worthy.” 

“And why?” asked Ernest. He ])Ointed to the 
volume. “Are not those thoughts divine?” 

“You can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly 
song,” rejdied the ]>oet. “But my life, dear Ernest, 
has not corresponded with my thought. I have had 
grand dreams, hut they have been only dreams, because 
I have lived — and that, too, by my own choice — among 
poor and moan realities. Sometimes even — shall I dare 
to say it? — I lack faith in the grandeur, the beauty, 
and the goodness which my own works are said to have 
made more evident in nature and in human life. Why, 
then, pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst thou 
hoi)e to find me in yonder image of the divine?” 
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The poet spoke sadly, and hLs eyes were dini with 
tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to speak to an asseiXiblage of the 
neighboring inhabitants in the open air. He and tJ>e 
poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they went 
along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small nook 
among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, the stern 
front of which was relieved by tlie pleasant foliage of 
many creexhng j)lants, that made a 'tapestry for the 
naked rock by hanging their festoons from all its 
rugged angles. At a small elevation above the ground, 
set in a rich framework of verdure, tht^re app(‘ared a 
^niche, sx)acious enough to admit a Ininian figure. Into 
this natural })uli.)it Eniest as(*ende(l and threw a look 
of familiar kindness around n|>on his audience. Tliey 
stood, or sat, or i*e(*Hn(»d upon the grass, as seemed 
good to each, with the departing sunshine falling over 
therri. In another direction was seen the Great Stone 
Face, with the same cheer, combined with the sanui 
solemnity, in its benignant aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the peo])lo of what 
was in his heart and mind. ITis words had power, 
because they accorded with his thoughts; and his 
thoughts had reality and de]»th, because they har- 
monized with the life which he had always lived. The 
poet, as he listened, felt that the being and character 
of Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had 
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Wer written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed 
reverentially at the venerable man, and said within 
himself that never was there an aspect so worthy of a 
prophet and a sage as that mild, sweet, thoughtful 
countenance with the glory of white hair diffused aboiit 
it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, high up in 
the golden light of the setting sun, appeared the Great 
Stone Face, with hoary mists aroimd it, like the white 
hairs around the brow of Ernest. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a 
grandeur of expression, so full of benevolence, that the 
poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms aloft, 
and shouted; 

“Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face!” 

Then all the peoj)le looked and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. The man had apj)eared at last. 

Nathaniel Hawthoene. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

The Great Stone Face is a rock formation in the Fran- 
conia Notch of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
known as “The f)hl Man of the Mountain” 

1. What lilcture (5o you pot from Part T? Toll in your own 
words what the niotlier told Ernest about the Great Stone Face. 
Who had carvHl the face? How? Find something that is one 
hiindn»d feet high, and picture to yourself the immensity of the 
whole face, judging hy tlie forehead alone. Describe Ernest’s child- 
hood and hl.s tnlucatlon. 
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II. What reason had the people for thinking that the great 
man had come in the person of Mr, tlathergold^ Kxpialn the ref- 
erence to Midas. What was there in Mr. Gathergold's appearance 
and action to disapixdnt Ernest? WTiat comforted him? Why were 
the i>eople willing to believe that Mr. Uathergold was the linage of 
the Great Stone Face? What cau.sed them tp decide that he was 
not? What was there to Indicate that Ernest would become a great 
and good man? 

III. What new character is now introduced? Wherein was 
Old Blood-and'Thunder lacking in resemhlaaee to the Great Stone 
Face? Compare him with Mr. Gathergold find decide which was 
the greater character? How was Ernest comforted In his fsecond 
disappointment ? 

IV. What kind of man had Ernest become? What figure comes 
into the story now? Find a sentence that gives a clew to the char- 
acter of* Stony Phiz. Compare him with the characters previously 
introduced. Why was Ernest more disappointed than before? Where 
<lid he again look for comfort? 

V. What changes did the hurrjdng years bring Ernest? What 
sentence Indicates who the man of prophecy mignt he? Who Is now 
introduced in the story? Give the opinion that Erne.st and the poet 
had of each otlu?r. Find the sentence which explains why the poet 
failed. Who was the first to recognize in Ernest the likeuess to the 
Great Stone Face? Why did Hawthorne have a iioet to make the 
discovery? In what way was Ernest great? How had he become 
iio? What trait of Ernest/s ehanicter is showoi in the last sentence? 

The storj^ is divided into five parts. Make an outline telling 
wiiat is the topic of each part. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

The Sketch Book — Washington Irving. 

Old Curiosity Shoi) — (’hnrles Dh'kens. 

Pendennis — William Makefieace Thackeray. 

The Snow-Image — Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The Ix*gend Beautiful — Henry W. I.ongfi'Ilow. 

William Wilson — Edgar Allan Poe, 
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THE COURTSHIP OP MH^ES STANDISH 

I 


in the Old Colony days, in Plymouth t/ie land of the 
Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive dwell- 

ing, 

Clad in 'douhlet and hose, and hoots of ’Cordovan 
leather. 

Strode, with a maitial air, Mi’es Standish the Faritan 
Captain. 

Buried in thought he seemed, with hands behind him, 
and pausing 

Ever and anon to behold the glittering weapons of 
warfare. 

Hanging in shining array along the walls of the cham- 
ber, — 

Cutlass and corslet of .steel, and his trusty ’sword of 
Damascus. 

Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep'-chested, with muscles and 
sinews of i ron ; 

Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard was 
already 

Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in 
November. 

Near him was seated John Alden, his friend, and house- 
hold companion, 
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Writing witii diligent speed at a table of pine by the 
window; 

Pair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
plexion. 

Youngest of all was be of the men who came in the 
May Flower. 

(Standish takes ui) a book and reads a moment) 

Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe in- 
terrupting. 

Spake, in the pride of his heart. Miles Standish the 
Captain of Plymouth. 

“Look at these anns,” he said, “the warlike weapons 
that hang here 

Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or 
inspection 1 

This is the sword of Damascus T fought with in 
Flanders; this breastjdate, 

Well, I remember the day! once saved my life in a 
skirmish; 

Here in front you can see the very dint of the bullet. 

Had it not been of sheer steel, the forgotten bones of 
Miles Standish 

Would at this moment be mold, in the grave in the 
Flemish morasses.” 

Thereupon an.swered John Alden, but looked not up 
from his writing: 

“Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the speed 
of the bullet ; 
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He in his mercy preserved you to be our shield and 
our weapon l” 

Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words of 
the stripUng: 

“See how bright they are burnished, as if in an arsenal 
hanging; 

That is because I have done it myself, and not left At 
to others. 

Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an excel- 
lent '^adage; 

So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens and 
your inkhorn. 

Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invincible 
army, 

Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest and his 
matchlock, 

Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and 
pillage, 

And, like Caesar, 1 know the name of each of my sol- 
diers ! ’ ’ 

All was silent again; the (’aptain continued his read- 
ing. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen 
of the stripling 

Writing epistles important to go next day by the May 
Flower, 

Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at latest, God , 
willing. 
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Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible 
winter, 

Letters written by Alden and full of the name of Pris- 
cilla, 

Pull of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla. 

Every sentence began or closed with the name of Pris- 
cilla, 

Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided the 
secret 

Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the name 
of Priscilla! 

Finally closing his book, with a bang of its ^ponderous 
cover, 

Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier grounding 
his musket, 

Thus to the young man spake Miles Standish the Cap- 
tain of Plymouth: 

^^Wheii you have finished'your work, I have something 
im})ortant to tell you. 

Be not however in haste; 1 can wait; I shall not be 
impatient !” 

Straightway Alden replied, as he folded the last of his 
letters, 

Pushing his })apers aside, and giving respectful atten- 
tion : 

Speak; for whenever you speak, I am always ready 
to listen, 
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Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles 
Stan dish/’ 

Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, and 
culling his phrases : 

’Tis not good for a man to be alone, say the Scrip- 
tures. 

This I liave said before, and again and again I re- 
peat it; 

Every hour in the day, 1 think it, and feel it, and 
say it. 

Since Eose Standisli died, my life has been weaiy and 
dreary ; 

Sick at heart have 1 been, beyond the healing of friend- 
ship. 

Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of the maiden 
Priscilla, 

Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to myself, 
that if ever 

There were angels on earth, as there are angels in 
heaven, 

Two have F seen and known; and the angel whose 
name is Priscilla 

Holds in my desolate life the place which the other 
abandoned. 

Long have I cherished the thought, hut never have 
dared to reveal it, 

Being a coward in this, though valiant enough for the ^ 
most part. 
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00 to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 

Plymouth ; 

Say that a blimt old captain, a man not of words but 
of actions, 

Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of 
a soldier. 

Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my 
meaning ; 

1 am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases.^’ 

When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair-haired, 
^taciturn stripling, 

All aghast at his words, surprised, embarrassed, be- 
wildered, 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the subject with 
lightness. 

Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart stand still in 
his bosom, 

Thus mad(' answer and *spake, or rather stammered 
than answered : 

*‘Such a message as that, I am sure I should mangle 
and mar it; 

If yoii would have it well done — I am only repeating 
your maxim — 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others ! ’ ’ 

But with the air of a man whom nothing can turn from 
his purpose, 
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Gravely shaking his head, made answer the Captain of 
Plymouth : 

“Truly the maxim is good, and I do not mean to gain- 
say it ; 

But we must use it discreetly, and not waste powder 
for nothing. 

Now, as J said before, I was never a maker of phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and snmiron the place to 
surrender, 

But march up to a woman with such a proposal, I dare 
not. 

I’m not afraid of bullets, nor sliot from the mouth of 
a cannon, 

But of a thunderini^ No! point-blank from the mouth 
of a woman, 

That I confess I am afraid of, nor am T ashamed to 
confess it! 

Surely you cannot refuvse wliat I ask in the name of our 
friendship!” 

Then made answer John Alden: “The name of friend- 
ship is sacred ; 

What you demand in that name, I have not the power 
to deny you ! ’ ’ 

So the strong will prevailed, subduing and molding 
the gentler, 

Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went on his 
errand. 
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So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on his 
errand. 

Out of the street of the village, and into the paths of 
the forest. 

Into the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and robins 
were building 

Towns in the populous trees, witli hanging gardens of 
’verdure. 

Peaceful, 'aerial cities of joy and affection and free- 
dom. 

All around him was calm, but within Mm commotion 
and conflict. 

Love contending with friendship, and self with each 
generous impulse. 

So through the Pljinouth woods John Alden went on 
his errand ; 

Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a 
meadow ; 

Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical voice of 
Priscilla 

Sin^g the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan 
anthem. 

Pull of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comfort- 
ing many. 

Then, as he opened the door, he lieheld the form of the 
maiden 
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Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a 
snow-drift 

Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenons 
spindle, ^ 

While with her foot on the treadle she guided tho wheel 
in its motion. , 

So he entered the house ; and the hum of the wheel and 
the singing 

Suddenly ceased; for Priscilla, aroused by his step on 
the threshold, 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand^ in signal 
of welcome, 

Saying, “I knew it was you, when I heard your step 
in the passage; 

For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and 
spinning. ’ ’ 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of him 
had been mingled 

Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart 
of the maiden. 

Silent before her he stood. 

“I have been thinking all day,” said gently the Puritan 
maiden, 

“Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedge- 
rows of England, — 

They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a 
garden; 
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Thinldiig of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark 
and the linnet, 

Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of nei^- 
bors 

Ctoing about as of old, and stopping to gossip together. 

Kind are tlie people I live with, and dear to me my 
religion; 

Still my heart is so sad that I wish myself back in Old 
England. 

You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it; I 
almost 

Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely and 
wretched. ’ ’ 

Thereupon answered the youth : ‘ ‘ Indeed I do not con- 
demn you ; 

Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this 
terrible winter. 

Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger to 
lean on; 

So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer 
of marriage 

Made by a good man and true. Miles Standish the Cap- 
tain of Plymouth!” 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer of 
letters, — 

Did not ’embellish the theme, nor array it in beautiful 
phrases. 
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But cfme straight to the point and blurted it out like 
a schoolboy; 

Even the Captain himself could haidlv have said it 
more bluntly. 

Mate with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the Puri- 
tan maiden 

Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 

Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned and ren- 
dered her speechless; 

Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous 
silence : 

‘ ‘ If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to 
wed me. 

Why does he not come himself and take trouble to 
woo me! 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth 
the winning!” 

Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the 
matter. 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the CayJain 
was busy, — 

Had no time for such things; — such things! the words 
grating harshly. 

Fell on the ear of Priscilla; and swift as a flash she 
made answer: 

“Has he not time for such things, as you call it, before 
he is married. 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the wed- 
ding?” 
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Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words of 
Priaeilla, 

Urging the suit of liis friend, explaining, persuading, 
expanding. 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and elo- 
quent language, 

Qtiite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his 
rival. 

Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning 
with laughter. 

Said, in a tremulous voice, “Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John!’’ 

With conflicting feelings of love for Priscilla and duty 

to his friend, Miles Standish, John Alden does not “speak 

for himself,’’ Init returns to Plymouth to tell Standish the 

result of the interview. 

Then John Alden spake, and related the wondrous ad- 
venture. 

From beginning to end, minutely, just as it happened; 

How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped in his 
courtship, 

Only smoothing a little and softening down her refusal. 

But when he came at length to the words Priscilla had 
8i>oken, 

Words so tentler and cniel : ‘ ‘ Why don ’t you speak for 
yourself, John!” 
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Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped or 
the floor, till his armor 

Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a sound of 
sinister omen. 

All his pent-up wrath burst forth in a sudden explosion. 

E’en as a hand grenade, that scatters destruction 
around it. 

Wildly he shouted and loud: “John AldenI you have 
betrayed me ! 

Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, de 
f rauded, betrayed me ! 

You, who lived under mj' roof, whom T cherished and 
loved as a brother; 

Henceforth let there be nothing l)etween us save war, 
and implacable hatred!” 

So spake the Captain of Plynnouth, and strode about 
in the chamber. 

Chafing and choking with rage; like cords were the 
veins on his temples. 

But in the midst of his anger a man ap]>eared at the 
doorway'. 

Bringing in uttennost haste a message of urgent im- 
portance. 

Rumors of danger and war and hostile incursions of 
Indians ! 

Straightway the Captain paused, and, without further 
question or parley. 
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Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its scab' 
bard of iron, 

Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning fierce- 
ly, departed. 

Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of the scab- 
bard 

Growing fainter and fainter, and dying away in the 
distance. 

Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth into the 
darkness. 

Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot with 
the insult, 

Lifted his eyes to the heavens and, folding his hands 
as in childhood, 

Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who seeth 
in secret. 

III. 

A report comes to the settlement that Miles Standish has 
been killed in a fight with the Indians. John Alden, feel- 
ing that Standish 's death has freed him from the need of 
keeping his own love for Priscilla silent, woos and wins 
her. At last the wedding-day arrives. 

This was the wedding-mom of Priscilla the Puritan 
maiden. 

Friends were assembled together ; the Elder and Magis- 
trate also 

Graced the scene with their presence, and stood like the 
Law and the Gospel, 
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One with the sanction of earth and one with the bless- 
ing of heaven. 

Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth and 
of Boaz. 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words of 
betrothal, 

Taking each other for husband and wife in the Magis- 
trate’s presence, 

After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom of 
Holland. 

Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent Elder of 
Plymouth 

Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were founded 
that day in affection. 

Speaking of ^fe and death, and imploring Divine bene- 
dictions. 

Lo! when the Service was ended, a form appeared on 
the threshold. 

Clad in armor of steel, a scraber and sorrowful figure! 

Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the strange 
apparition ? 

Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on his 
shoulder? 

Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral illusion? 

Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid 
the betrothal? 

Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, nn- ^ 
welcomed; 
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Over its clouded eyes there had passed at times an 
expression 

Softening the gloom and revealing the warm heart hid- 
den beneath them. 

Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, but was 
silent, 

As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intention ; 

But when were ended the troth and the prayer and the 
last benediction, 

Into the room it strode, and tlie people beheld with 
amazement 

Bodily there in his armor Miles Standish, the Captain 
of Plymouth 1 

Grasping the bridegroom ’s hand, he said with emotion, 
“Forgive me! 

I have been angry and hurt, — too long have I cherished 
the feeling; 

I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God! it is 
ended. 

Mine is the .same hot blood that leaped in the veins of 
Hugh Standish, 

Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning for 
error. 

Never so much as now was Miles Standish the friend of 
John Alden.” 

Thereuj)on answered the bridegroom: “Let all be for- 
gotten between us, — 
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All save the dear old friendship, and that shall gi-ow 
older and dearer I ' ’ 

Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted 
Priscilla, 

Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding her 
husband. 

Then he said with a smile: “1 should have remem- 
bered the adage, — 

If you would be well served, you must serve yourself ; 
and, moreover, 

No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of 
Christmas 1 ’ ’ 

Great was the people’s amazement, and greater yet 
their rejoicing, 

Thus to behold once more the sunburnt face of their 
Captain, 

Whom they had mourned as dead ; and they gathered 
and crowded about him, 

Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride and 
of bridegroom, 

Questioning, answering, laughing, and each interrupt- 
ing the other, 

Till the good Captain declared, being quite overpowered 
and bewildered. 

He had rather by far break into an Indian encampment, 

Than come again to a wedding to which he had not ^ 
been invited. 
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'Meanwiule the bridegroom weq| forth and stood with 
the bride at the doorway, 

Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beautiful 
morning. 

Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in the 
sunshine. 

Lay extended before them the land of toil and priva- 
tion; 

But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the Garden 
. of Eden, 

Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the 
sound of the ocean. 

Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and stir 
of departure, 

Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of 
longer delajdng- 

Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of 
wonder, 

Alden the thoughtfxil, the careful, so happy, so proud 
of Priscilla, 

Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand of 
its master. 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its 
nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a 
saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and heat 
of the noonday; 
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Nay, she should ride lil^ a queen, not plod along like a • 
peasant. 

Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others, 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand 
of her husband, 

Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her pal- 
frey. 

Onward the bridal procession now moved to the new 
habitation, 

Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing to- 
gether. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring 
his splendors. 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above 
them suspended, 

Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine 
and the fir-tree. 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley 
of 'Eshcol. 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages. 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebec- 
ca and Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always. 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of 
lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession. 

HeWBY W. LoNGFEIiLOW. 
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HELPS TO STUDY 

Miles Stsndish was one of the early settlers of Pl3miouth 
colony. He came over soon after the landing of the May- 
f4>wer and was made captain of the colony because of his 
military experience. The feeble settlement was in danger 
from the Indians, and Standish’s services were of great 
importance. He was one of the leaders of Plymouth for 
a number of years. Longfellow shaped the legend of his 
courtship into one of the most beautiful poems of Amer- 
ican literature, vividly describing the hardships and perils 
of the early life of Xew England. 

I. Where le the wene of the story laid? At what time did it 
begin? What is the first Impression yon get of Miles Standish? of 
John Alden? Head the lines that bring out the soldierly qualities 
of the one and the studious nature of the other. Wlint lines show 
that Standish had fought on foreign soil? Rend the lines that show 
John Alden’s Interest in rriseilla. WUiat request did Standish make 
of Alden? How was it received? Why did Alden accept the task? 

II. What time of the year was it? How do you know? Con- 
trast Alden’s feelings with the scene around him. What were Pris- 
cilla’s feelings toward Alden? Quote lines that show this. How 
did he fulfill his task? With what question did Priscilla finally meet 
his eloquent apiK»nl In liehalf of his friend? How did Standish receive 
Alden’s reiK)rt? What interruption occurred? 

III. W^hat reiK>rt brought alK)ut the marriage of .Tohn Alden and 
Priscilla? Read the lines that describe the beauty of their wedding- 
day. Wliat time of year was it? How do you know? What custom 
was followed In the marriage ceremony? Look In the Bible for a 
description of the marriage of Ruth and Bonz, Find other biblical 
references in the |)oem, Wlio appeared at the end of the ceremony? 
How was he received? Contrast his mood now with the mood when 
he left to fight the Indlnits, WUiat adage did he use to show the 
dlfrerem!e lietween his age and Priscilla’s? Describe the final scene 
of the wedding — the pnx^esslon to the new home. Tell what you 
know of early life in Massachusetts. 

SUPPT.EMENTABY RKADTNO 

Gareth and Lynette — Alfred Tennyson. 

The Conrtin* — James Russell Tx)well. 

Evangeliiie-— Henry W. Ixmgfellow. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF NANTAQUAS 

This story is taken from Mary Johnston’s novel, To 
Have arid to Hold^ which describes the early settlement of 
Virginia. The most important event of this period was the 
Indian massacre of 1622. For some years the whites and 
Indians had lived in peace, and it \vas believed that there 
would be no further trouble from the savages. However, 
Opechancanough, the head chief of the Powhatan con- 
federacy, formed a plot against the white men and suddenly 
attacked them with great fury. Hundreds of the English 
settlers were slain. The author of the novel, taking the 
bare outline of the massacre as given in the early histories, 
has woven around it the graphic story of Captain Ralph 
Percy and his saving of the colony. Percy, unlike Miles 
Standish, is not a historical character. 

I- 

A man who hath been a soldier and adventurer into 
far and strange countries must needs iiave faced Death 
many times and in many guises. I had learned to know 
that grim coimtenance, and to have no great fear of it. 
The surprise of our sudden capttire by the fndians had 
now worn away, and I no longer Struggled to loose ray 
bonds, Indian-tied and not to be loosened. 

Another slow hour and I bethought me of Diccon, 
my servant and companion in captivity, and spoke to 
him, asking him how he did. He answered from the 
other side of the lodge that was our prison, but the 
words were scarcely out of his month before our guard 
broke in upon us, commanding silence. 
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It was now moonlight without the lodge and very 
quiet. The night was far gone ; already we could smell 
the morning, and it would come apace. Knowing the 
swiftness of that approach and what the early light 
would bring, I strove for a courage which should be the 
steadfastness of tlie Christian and not the vainglorious 
pride of the heathen. 

Suddenly, in the first gray dawn, as at a trumpet’s 
call, the village awoke. From the long communal 
houses poured forth men, women, and children; fires 
sprang uj), disj^rsing the mist, and a commotion arose 
through the length and breadth of the place. The 
women made haste with their cooking and bore maize 
cakes and broiled fish to the warriors, who sat on the 
ground in front of the royal lodge. Diccon and I were 
loosed, brought without, and allotted our share of the 
food. We ate sitting side by side with our captors, and 
Diccon, with a great cut across his head, even made 
merry. 

In the iisual order of things in an Indian village, 
the meal over, tobacco should have followed. But now 
not a pijw was lit, and the woiuen made haste to take 
away the platters and to get all things in readiness for 
what was to follow. The ’werowance of the ’Paspa- 
heghs rose to liis feet, cast aside his mantle, and began 
to .speak. He was a man in the prime of life, of a great 
figure, strong as a 'Su.s(}uehannock, and a savage cruel 
and crafty beyond measure. Over his breast, stained 
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with strange figui-es, hung a chain of small bones, and 
the scalp locks of his enemies fringed Ms moccasins. 
No player could be more skillful in gesture and ex- 
pression, no poet more nice in tlie choice of words, no 
general more quick to raise a wild enthusiasm in the 
soldiers to whom he called. All Indians are eloquent, 
but this savage was a leader among them. 

He spoke now to some effect. Commencing with a 
day in the moon of blossoms when for the first time 
winged canoes brought white men into the Towhatan, 
he came down through year after year to the present 
hour, ceased, and stood in silence, regarding his tri- 
umph. It was complete. In its wild excitement the 
village was ready then and there to make an end of us, 
who had sprung to our feet and stood with our backs 
against a great bay tree, facing tlie maddened throng. 
Much the best would it be for us if tlie tomahawks left 
the hands that were drawn hack to tlirow, if the knives 
that were flourished in our faces should he buried to 
the haft in our hearts; and so we eourt(‘d death, striv- 
ing with word and look to infuriate our executioners to 
the point of forgetting their former juirpose in the pas- 
sion for instant vengeance. It was not to he. The 
werowance spoke again, jiointing to the hills which 
were dimly seen through the mist. A moment, and the 
hands clenched upon the weapons fell ; another, and we 
were upon the march. ^ 

As one man, the village swept through the forest to- 
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ward the rising ground that was but a few bowshots 
away. The young men bounded ahead to make the 
preparation; but the approved warriors and the old 
men went more sedately, and with them walked Diecon 
and I, as steady of stej) as they. The women and chil- 
dren for the most part brought up the rear, though a 
few impatient hags ran i)ast us. One of these women 
bore a great burning torch, the flame and smoke stream- 
ing over her .shoulder as she ran. Others carried pieces 
of bark heaped with the ’slivers of pine of which every 
wigwam has store. 

The sun was yet to rise when we reached a hollow 
amongst the low red hills. The place was a natural 
amphitheater, well fitted for a sj)ectacle. Those In- 
dians who could not crowd into the narrow level spread 
themselves over the rising ground and looked down 
with fierce laughter u])on- the driving of the stakes 
which the young men had brought. The women and 
children scattered into the woods beyond the cleft be- 
tween the hills and ndurned bearing great armfuls of 
dry branches. Taunting laughter, cries of savage tri- 
umph, the shaking of rattles, and the furious beating 
of two great drums combined to make a clamor deafen- 
ing me to stupor. Above the horizon was the angry 
reddening of the heavens and the white mist curling up 
like smoke. 

I sat down beside Diecon on the log. I did not speak 
to him, nor he to me; there seemed no need of speech. 
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In the ^pandemonimu to which the world had narrowed, 
the one familiar, matter-of-conrse thing was that he and 
I were to die together, 

The stakes were in the ground and painted red, the 
wood was properly fixed. The Indian woman who held 
the torch that was to light the pile ran past us, whirling 
the wood arotmd her head to make it hlaze more fiercely. 
As she went by she lowered the brand and slowly 
dragged it across my wrists. The beating of the drums 
suddenly ceased, and the loud voices died away. 

Seeing that they were coming for us, Diccon and I 
rose to await them. When they were nearly upon us, 
I turned to him and held out my hand. 

He made no motion to take it. Instead, he stood 
with fixed eyes looking past me and slightly ui)ward. 
A sudden pallor had overspread the bronze of his face. 

“There’s a verse somewhere,’’ he said in a quiet 
voice, — “it’s in the Bible, I think — I heard it once long 
ago: ‘I will look unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help.’ Look, sir!’’ 

I turned and followed with my eyes the pointing of 
his finger. In front of us the bank rose steei)ly, bare 
to the summit, — no trees, only the red earth, with here 
and there a low growth of leafless bushes. Behind it 
was the eastern sky. Upon the crest, against the sun- 
rise, stood the figure of a man — an Indian. From one 
shoulder hung an ottersldn, and a great bow was in his 
band. His limbs were bare, and as he stood motionless, 
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bathed in the rosy light, he looked like some bronze god, 
perfect from the beaded moccasins to the calm, uneager 
face below the feathered head-dress. He had but just 
risen above the brow of the hill; the Indians in the 
hollow saw him not 

. While Diccon and I stared, our tormentors were 
upon us. They came a dozen or more at once, and we 
had no weapons. Two hung on my arms, while a third 
laid hold of my doublet to rend it from me. An arrow 
whistled over our heads and stuck into a tree behind us. 
The hands that clutched me dropped, and with a yell 
the busy throng turned their faces in the direction 
whence had come the arrow. 

The Indian who had sent that dart before him was 
descending the bank. An instant’s breathless hush 
while they stared at the solitary figure; then the dark 
forms tent forward for tlie rush straightened, and there 
arose a cry of recognition. “The son of Powhatan! 
The son of Powhatan !” 

He came down the hillside to the level of the hollow, 
the authority of his look and gesture making way for 
him through the crowd that surgt?d this way and that, 
and walked up to us where we stood, hemmed round 
but no longer in the clutch of our enemies. 

“You were never more welcome, Nantaquas,” I said 
to him, heartily. 

Taking my hand in his, the chief turned to his 
frowning countrymen. “Men of the 'Pamunkeys!” he 
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cried, “this is Nantaquas’ friend, and so the friend 
of all the tribes that called Powhatan ‘father.’ The 
fire is not for him nor for his servant ; keep it for the 
’Monacans and for the dogs of the ’Long House! The 
calumet is for the friend of Nantaquas, and the dauoe 
of the maidens, the noblest buck end the best of the 
fish-weirs.” 

There was a surging forward of the Indians and a 
fierce murmur of dissent. The werowance, standing 
out from the throng, lifted his voice. “There was a 
time,” he cried, “when Nantaquas was the panther 
crouched upon the bough above the leader of the herd.; 
now Nantaquas is a tame panther and rolls at the 
white men’s feet! There was a time when the word of 
the son of Powhatan weighed more than the lives of 
many dogs such as these, but I know not why we should 
put out the fire at his command ! He is war chief no 
longer, for ’Opechancanough will have no tame panther 
to lead the tribes. Opechancanough is our head, and he 
kindleth a fire indeed. We will give to this man wliat 
fuel we choose, and to-night Nantaquas may look for 
bis bones!” 

He ended, and a great clamor arose. The Pas- 
paheghs would have cast themselves upon us again but 
for a sudden action of the young chief, who had stood 
motionless, with raised hand and unmoved face, during 
the werowance ’s bitter speech. Now he flung up his 
hand, and in it was a bracelet of gold, carved and 



twisted like a coiled snake and set with a green stone. 
I had never seen the toy before, but evidently others 
had. The excited voices fell, and the Indians, Pamnn- 
keys and Paspaheghs alike, stood as though turned to 
stone. ’ 

Nantaquas smiled coldly. “This day hath Ope- 
chancanough made me war chief again. We have 
smoked the peace pipe together — my father’s brother 
and I — in the starlight, sitting before his lodge, with 
the wide marshes and the river dark at our feet. Sing- 
ing birds in the forest have been many ; evil tales have 
they told ; Opechaneanough has stopped his ears 
against their false singing. My friends are his friends, 
my brother is his brother, my word is his word: wit- 
ness the armlet that hath no like. Opechaneanough is 
at hand ; he comes through the forest with his two hun- 
dred warriors. Will you, when you lie at his feet, have 
him ask you, ‘Where is the friend of my friend, of my 
war chief T’ ” 

There came a long, deep breath from the Indians, 
then a silence in which they fell back, slowly and sul- 
lenly — ^whipi>ed hounds but with tlie will to break that 
leash of fear. 

“Hark!” said Nantaquas, smiling. “I hear Ope- 
chancanough and his warriors coming over the leaves.” 

The noise of many footsteps was indeed audible, 
coming toward the hollow from the woods beyond. 
With a burst of cries, the priests and the conjurer 
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■whirled a'way to bear the ■welcome of OkeC' to the royal 
worshipper, and at their heels went the chief men of 
the Pamunkeys. The werowanoe of the Paspaheghs 
was one that sailed ■with the wind; he listened to the 
deepening sound and glanced at the son of Powhatan 
where he stood, calm and confident, tJien smoothed his 
own countenance and made a most pacific speech, in 
which all the blame of the late proceedings was laid 
upon the singing birds. When he had done speaking, 
the young men tore the stakes f rom the earth and threw 
them into a thicket, while the women plucked apart the 
newly kindled fire and flung the brands into a little 
nearby stream, where they went out in a cloud of hiss- 
ing steam. 

I turned to the Indian who had wrought this miracle. 
■“Art sure it is not a dream, Nanta()uasf I tliink that 
Opechancanough would not lift a’finger to save me from 
all the deaths the tribes could invent. ’ ' 

“Opechancanough is very ■wise,” be answered quiet- 
ly. “He says that now the English will believe in his 
love indeed when they see that he holds dear even one 
who might be called his enemy, who hath spoken against 
him at the Englishmen’s council fire. He says that for 
five suns Captain Percy shall feast with him, and then 
shall go back free to Jamestown. He thinks that then 
Captain Percy will not speak against him any more, 
calling his love to the white men only words ■with no 
good deeds behind.” 
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He spoke simply, out of the nobility of his nature, 
believing his own speech. I that was older, and had 
more knowledge of men and the masks they wear, was 
but half deceived. My belief in the hatred of the dark 
emperor was not shaken, and I looked yet to find the 
drop of poison within this honey flower. How poisoned 
was that bloom, God knows I could not guess ! 

By this time we three were alone in the hollow, for 
all the savages, men and women, had gone forth to mi^et 
the Indian whose word was law from the falls of the 
far west to the Chesapeake. The sun now rode above 
the low hills, ))ouring its gold into the hollow and 
brightening all the world besides. A chant raised by 
the Indians grew nearer, and the rustling of the leaves 
beneath many feet more loud and deep; then all noise . 
ceased and Opechancanough entered the hollow alone. 
An eagle feather waS thrust through his scalp lock; 
over his naked breast, which was neither painted nar 
pricked into strange figures, hung a triple row • of/ 
pearls; his mantle was woven of bluebird feathers, ’ 
soft and sleek as satin. The face of this barbarian wa^i* 
as dark, cold, and impassive as death. Behind that 
changeless mask, as in a safe retreat, the subtle d^vil 
that was the man might plot destruction and plan the 
laying of dreadful mines. 

T .stepi^ed forward and met him on the spot where 
the fire had been. For a minute neither siwke. was 
true that I had striven against him many a 
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I kn^fw that he knew it. It was also true that without 
his aid Nantaquas could not have rescued us from 
that dire peril. . And it was again the trutti that an In- 
dian neither forgives nor forgets. He was my saviour, 
and I knew that mercy ha4 been shown for some dark 
reason which I could not divine. Yet I owed him thanks 
and gave them^as shortly and simply as I could. 

' He heard me out with neither liking noi- disliking 
nor any other emotion written upon his fare , but when 
I had hhished, as though he had suddenly bethought 
himself, he smiled and held out his hand, white-man 
fashion. 

“Singing birds have lied to Captain Percy,’’ he 
said.' “Opechancanough thinks that Captain Percy 
? will never listen to them again. The chief of the Pow- 
hatans is a lover of the white men, of the English, and 
of other white men. He would call the Englishmen his 
brothers and be taught of them how to rule and to whom 
to pray’’ — 

“Let Opechancanough go wdth me to Jamestown,’’ 
I replied. “He hath the wisdom of the woods; let him 
come and gain that of the town.’’ 

••The emperor smiled again. “I will come to James- 
town soon, but not to-day or to-morrow or the next day. 
And Captain Percy must smoke the peace pipe in my 
lodm above the Pamunkey and watch my young men 
* and maidens dance, and eat with me five days. Then 
^,he' may*go back to Jamestown with presents for the 



great white father there and with a message from me 
that I am coming soon to learn of the white man.” 

For five days T tarried in the great chief’s lodge in 
his own village above the marshes of the Pamunkey. 
I will allow that the dark emperor to whom we were 
so much beholden gave us courteous keeping. The best 
of the hunt was ours, the noblest fish, the most delicate 
roots. We were alive and sound of limb, well treated 
and with the promise of release ; we might have waited, 
seeing that wait we must, in some measure of content. 
We did not so. There was a horror in the air. From 
the marshes that were growing green, from the slug- 
gish river, from the rotting leaves and cold black earth 
and naked forest, it rose like an ’exhalation. We knew 
not what it was, but we breathed it in, and it went to 
the marrow of our Imnes. 

The savage emperor we rarely saw, though we were 
bestowed so near to him that his sentinels served f<>r 
ours. liike some god, he kept within his lodge, the 
hanging mats between him and the world without. At 
other times, issuing from that retirement, he would 
stride away into the forest. Picked men went with him, 
and they were gone for hours ; but when they returned 
they bore no trophies, brute or human. What they 
did we could not guess. Tf escape had been possible, 
we would not have awaited the doubtful fulfillment of 
the promise made us. But the vigilance of the Indians 
never slept; they watched us like hawks, nieht and dav. 



In the early momiog of the fifth day, when we 
from our wigwam, it was to find Nantaquas sitting by 
the fire, magnificent in the paint and trappings of ttie 
ambassador, motionless as a piece of bronze and ap- 
parently quite unmindful of the admiring glances of 
the women who knelt about the fire preparing our 
breakfast. When he saw us he rose and came to meet 
us, and I embraced him, 1 was so glad to see him. 

“The Bappahannocks feasted me long,” he said. 
“I was afraid tliat Captain I'ercy would be gone to 
Jamestown before 1 was back on the Faraunkey.” 

“Shall I ever see Jamestown again, NantaquasT” 
I demanded. “I have my doubts.” 

He looked me full in the eyes, and there was no 
doubting the candor of his own. “ You go with the next 
sunrise,” he answered. “Opechancanough has given 
me his word. ’ ’ • 

“lam glad to hear it, ” I said. ‘ ‘ Why have we been 
kept at all ? Why did he not free us five days agone T ’ ’ 
He shook his head. “I do not know. Opechanca- 
nough has many thoughts which he shares with no man. 
But now he will send you with presents for the gover- 
nor, and with messages of his love for the white men. 
There will be a great feast to-day, and to-night the 
young men and maidens will dance before you. Then 
in the morning you will go.” 

When we had sat by the fire for an hour, the old 
men and the warriors came to visit us, and the smoking 
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began. The women laid mats in a great half circle, and 
each savage took his seat with perfect breeding: that 
is, in absolute silence and with a face like a stone. The 
peace paint was upon them all — red, or red and white — 
and they sat and looked at the ground until I had made 
the speech of welcome. Soon the air was dense with 
fragrant smoke; in the thick blue haze the sweep 
of painted figures had the seeming of some fantastic 
dream. An old man arose and made a long and 
touching speech, with much reference to calumets and 
buried hatchets. Then they waited for my contribution 
of honeyed words. The Pamunkeys, living at a distance 
from the settlements, had but little English, and the 
learning of the Paspaheghs was not much greater. I 
repeated to them the better part of a canto of Master 
SiMinser’s Faery Queen, after which I told them the 
moviug.story of the Moor of Venice. It answered the 
purpose to admiration. 

The day wore on, with relay after relay of food, 
which we must taste at least, with endless smoking of 
pipes and speeches which must he listened to and 
answered. When evening came and our entertainers 
drew off to prepare for the dance, they left us as 
wearied as by a long day’s march. 

Suddenly, ns we sat staring at the fire, we were beset 
by a band of maidens, coming out of the woods, painted, 
with antlers upon their heads and pine branches in 
their hands. They danced about us, now advancing 
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until the green needles met above our heads, now re«‘ 
treating until there was a space of turf between us. 
They moved with grace, keeping time to a plaintive 
song, now raised by the whole choir, now fallen to a 
single voice. 

The Indian girls danced more and more swiftly, and 
their song changed, becoming gay and shrill and sweet. 
Higher and higher rang the notes, faster and faster 
moved the dark feet ; then quite suddenly song and mo- 
tion ceased together. From the darkness now came a 
burst of savage cries only less appalling than the war 
whoop itself. In a moment the men of the village had 
rushed from the shadow of the trees into the broad, 
firelit space before us. They circled around ns, then 
around the fire ; now each man danced and stamped and 
muttered to himself. For the most part they were 
painted red, but some were white from head to heel — 
statues come to life — while others had first oiled their 
bodies, tlien plastered them over with small, bright- 
colored feathers. 

Diccon and I watched that unconth spectacle, that 
Virginian hnasciue, as we had watclanl many another 
one, with disgust and weariness. It would last, we 
knew, for the better part of the night. P’or a time we 
must stay and testify our ])leasurc, but after a while 
we might retire, and leave the women and children the 
sole spectators. They never wearied of ^zing at the 
rhythmic movement. 
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I observed that among the ranks of the women one 
girl watched not the dancers but us. Now and then 
she glanced impatiently at the wheeling figures, but 
her eyes always returned to us. At length I became 
aware that she must have some message to deliver or 
warning to give. Once when 1 made a slight motion 
as if to go to her, she shook her head and laid her 
finger on her lips. 

Present! j’ 1 rose and, making my way to the wero- 
wance of the village, where he sat with his eyes fixed 
on the spectacle, told him that 1 was wearied and 
would go to my hut, to rest for the few hours that yet 
remained of the night. He listened dreamily, but 
made no offer to escort me. After a moment he ac- 
quiesced in my dei)arture, and Diccon and 1 quietly 
left the press of savages and began to cross tlie firelit 
turf iK'twccn them and our lodge. When we had 
reached its entrance, we paused and looked back to 
the throng we had left. Eveiy back seemed turned to 
us, every eye intent U])on the leaping figures. Swiftly 
and silently we walked across the bit of even ground 
to the friendly trees and found ourselves in a thin strip 
of shadow. Beneath the trees, waiting for us, was the 
Indian maid. She would not speak or tarry, but flitted 
before us as dusk and noiseless as a moth, and we fol- 
lowed her into the darkness lieyond the firelight. Here 
a wigwam rose in our path,; the girl, holding aside the 
mats that covered the entrance, motioned to us to enter. 
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A fire was biirning within the lodge and it showed ns 
Nantaquas standing with folded arms. 

“Nantaqnas !” I exclaimed, and would have touched 
him but that with a slight motion of his hand he kepi 
me back. 

“Well!” I asked at last. “What is the matter, my 
friend!” 

For A full minute he made no answer, and when 
he did speak his voice matched hi? stramed and 
troubled features. 

“My friend," he said, “I am going to show myself 
a friend indeed to the English, to the strangers who 
were not content with their own hunting-grounds be- 
yond the great salt water. When I have done this, T 
do not know that Captain Percy will call me ‘friend’.” 

“You were wont to speak plainly, Nantaquas,” I 
answered him. “I am not fond of riddles.” 

Again he waited, as thoijgh he found speech dif- 
ficult. I stared at him in amazement, he was so changed 
in so short a time. 

/ He spoke at last: “When the dance is over and 
the fires are low and the sunrise is at hand, Opechan- 
canough will come to you to bid you farewell. He will 
give you the pearls he wears about his neck for a 
present to the governor and a bracelet for yourself. 
Also he will give you three men for a guard through 
the forest. He has messages of love to send the white 
men. and he would send them by you who were his 
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enemy 'fllid his captive. So all the white men shall 
believe in his love.” 

“Well!” I said drily as he paused. “I will bear 
the messages. What next?” 

“Your guards will take you slowly through the 
forest, stopping to eat and sleep. For them there is no 
need to run like the stag with the hunter behind it.” 

“Then we should make for Jamestown as for life,” 
1 said, “not sleeping or eating or making pause?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “if you would not die, you and 
all your people.” 

In the silence of the hut the fire crackled, and the 
branches of the trees outside, bent by the wind, made 
a grating sound against the bark roof. 

“How die?” I asked at last. “Speak out!” 

“Die by the arrow and the tomahawk,” he an- 
swered, — “yea, and by the guns you have given the 
red men. To-rnorrow’s sun, and the next, and the 
next — three suns — and the tribes will fall upon the 
Knglish. At the same hour, when the men are in the 
fields and the women and children are in the houses, 
they will strike — all the tribes, as one man ; and from 
where the Powhatan falls over the rocks to the salt 
water beyond Accomac, there will not be one white 
man left alive.” 

He ceased to sjienk, and for a minute the fire made 
the only sound in the hut. Then T asked, “All die? 
There are three thousand Englishmen in Virginia.” 
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“They are scattered and unwarned. The fighting 
men of the villages of the Powhatan and the PamuifiEey 
and the great bay are many, and they have sharpene*! 
their hatchets and filled their quivers with arrows.” 

“Scattered!” I cried. “Strewn broadcast up and 
down the river — ^here a lonely house, there a cluster of 
two or three — the men in the fields or at the wharves, 
the women and children busy within doors, all un- 
warned 1 

I leaned against the side of the hut, for my heart 
beat like a frightened woman’s. “Three days!” I 
exclaimed. “If we go with all our speed, we shall be 
in time. When did you learn this thing?” 

“While you watched the dance,” the Indian an- 
swered, “ Opechancanough and 1 sat vrithin his lodge 
in the darkness. His heart was moved, and he talked 
to me of his own youth in a strange country, south of 
the sunset. Also he spoke to me of Powhatan, my 
father — of how wise he was and how great a chief 
before the English came, and how he hated them. And 
then — then I heard what I have told you!” 

“IIow long has this been planned?” 

“For many moons. I have been a child, fooled and 
turned aside from the trail ; not wise enough to see it 
beneath the flowers, through the smoke of the peace 
pipes. ’ ’ 

“Why does Opechancanough send us back to the 
settlements?” I demanded. 
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is his irnmy^ Every hunter and trader and 
learner of our tonnes, living in the villages or stray- 
ing in the wooden, has been sent back to Jamestown or 
his home with presents and fair words. You will lull 
the English in Jamestown into a faith in the smiling 
sky just before the storm bursts on them in fullest 
fury.’^ 

There was a pause. 

“Nantaquas,’’ I said, ‘‘you are not the first child 
of Powhatan who has loved and shielded the white 
men. ’ ^ 

“Pocahontas was a woman, a child,” he answered. 
“Out of pity she saved your lives, not knowing that it 
was to the hurt of her people. Then you were few 
and weak and could not take your revenge. Now, if 
you die not, you will drink deep of vengeance — so deep 
that your lips may never leave the cup. More ships 
will come, and more; you will grow ever stronger. 
There may come a moon when the deep forests and the 
shining rivers will know us, to whom ^Kiwassa gave 
them, no more.” 

“You will be with your people in the war?” I 
asked. 

“I am an Indian,” was his simple reply. 

“Come against us if you will,” T returned. “Nobly 
warned, fair upon our guard, we will meet you as 
knightly foe should be met.” 

Very slowly he raised his arm from his side and 



held out his hand. His eyes met mine in somber 
inquiry, half eager, half proudly doubtful. I went to 
him at once and took his hand in mine. No word was 
spoken. Presently he withdrew liis hand from my 
clasp, and, putting his finger to his lips, whistled low 
to the Indian girl. She drew aside tl|e mats, and we 
passed out, Diccon and I, leaving hioni standing as we 
had found him, upright against the post, in the red fire« 
light. 

Should we ever go through tue wood: , pass through 
that gathering storm, reach Jamestown, warn them 
there of the death that was rushing upon them! Should 
we ever leave that hated village? Would the morning 
ever come? It was an alarm that was sounding, and 
there were only two to hear; miles away beneath the 
mute stars English men and women lay asleep, with 
the hour thundering at their gates, and there was none 
to cry, Awake I could have cried out in that agony 
of waiting, with the leagues on leagues to be traveled 
and the time so short! I saw, in rny mind’s eye, the 
dark warriors gathering, tribe on tribe, war ))arty on 
war party, thick crowding shadows of death, slipping 
through the silent forest . . . and in the clearings 

the women and children! 

It came to an end, as all things earthly will. When 
the ruffled pools amid the marshes were rosy red be- 
neath the sunrise, the women brought us food, and the 
warriors and old men gatliered about us. I offered 
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them bread and meat and told them that they must 
come to Jamestown to taste the white man’s cookery. 

Scarcely was the meal over when Opechancanough 
issned from his lodge, and, coming slowly np to ns, 
took his seat upon the white mat that was spread 
for him. Through his scalp lock was stuck an eagle’s 
feather; across his face, from temple to chin, was a 
bar of red paint; the eyes above were very bright and 
watchful. 

One of his young men brought a great pipe, carved 
and painted, stem and bowl ; it was filled with tobacco, 
lit, and borne to the emperor. He put it to his lips and 
smoked in silence, while the sun climbed higher and 
higher and the golden minutes that were more precious 
than heart’s blood went by swiftly. 

At last, his part in the solemn mockery played, 
he held out the pipe to me. / 

‘‘The sky will fall, and the rivers will run dry, 
and the birds cease to sing,” lie said, “before the 
smoke of this peace-pipe fades from the land.” 

I took the symbol of jieace and smoked it as silently 
and soberly as he liad done before me, then laid it 
leisurely aside and held out my hand. 

“Oome to Jamestown,” I said, “to smoke of the 
Englishman’s inpe and receive rich presents — a red 
robe like your brother Powhatan, and a cup from which 
you shall drink, you and all your ]>eople.” 

But the cup I meant was that of punishment. 
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The savage laid his dark fingers in mine for an 
instant, withdrew them, and, rising to his feet, mo- 
tioned to three Indians who stood out from the throng 
of warriors. 

“These are Captain Percy’s guides and friendt),” 
he announced. “The sun is high; it is time that he 
was gone. Here are presents for him and my brother 
the governor.’’ As he spoke, he took from his neck 
the rope of pearls and from his arm a copper bracelet, 
and laid both upon my palm. 

“Thank you, Opechancanough, ’ ’ 1 said briefly. 
“When we meet again I will not greet you with empty 
thanks.” 

We bade farewell to the noisj’ throng and went down 
to the river, where we found a canoe and rowers, 
crossed the stream, and entered the forest, which 
stretched black and forbidding before us — the blacker 
that we now knew the dreadful secret it guarded. 

IT 

After leaving the Indian village, Captain Percy and 
Diccon found that their guides purposely delayed the 
inarch, so that they would not reach Jamestown until just 
before the beginning of the attack, when it would lie too 
late for them to warn the English, if they suspected any- 
thing. Percy and Diccon, in this dilennna, surprlwd the 
Indian guide.s and killed them, then hurried on with all 
possible speed toward .Tainestown. .\s they hastened through 
the forest, Diccon was .shot by an Indian and mortally 
wounded; Captain Percy remained with him until his death, 
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and again took up the journey, now alone and greatly fear- 
ing that he would arrive too late. 

The dusk had quite fallen when I reached the neck 
of land. Arriving at the palisade that protected 
Jamestown, I beat upon the gate and called to the 
warden to open. He did so with starting eyes. Giving 
him a few words and cautioning him to raise no alarm 
in the town, I hurried by him into the street and down 
it toward the house that was set aside for the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Sir Francis Wyatt. 

The governor’s door was open, and in the hall 
servingmen were moving to and fro. When I came 
in upon them, they cried out as if it had been a ghost, 
and one fellow let a silver dish fall to the floor with a 
clatter. They shook with fright and stood back as I 
passed them without a word and went on to the gov- 
ernor’s great room. The door was ajar, and I pushed 
it open and stood for a minute on the threshold. They 
were all there — the principal men of the colony, the 
governor, the ’treasurer, ’West, ’John Rolfe. 

At sight of me the governor sprang to his feet; 
through the treasurer’s lips came a long, sighing 
breath; West’s dark face was ashen. I eaihe forward 
to the table, and leaned my weight upon it; for all the 
waves of the sea were roaring in my ears and the 
lights were going up and down. 

“Are you man or spirit T” cried Bolfe through 
white lips. “Are you Balph Percy?*’ 
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“Yes,” I said, “I am Percy.” 

With an effort I drew myself erect, and standing 
so, told my tidings, quietlj*^ and with circumstance, so 
as to leave no room for doubt as to their veritj', or as 
to the sanity of him who brought them. They listened 
with shaking limbs and gasping breath; for it was the 
fall and wiping out of a people of which I brought 
warning. 

When all was told I thought to ask a question 
myself ; but before my tongue could frame it, the roar- 
ing of the sea became so loud that I could hear naught 
else, and the lights all ran togetlier into a wheel of 
fire. Then in a moment all sounds ceased and to the 
lights succeeded the blackness oi outer darkness. 

When I awoke from the sleei) into which I must 
have passed from that swoon, it was to find myself 
lying in a room flooded witli sunshine. For a moment 
I lay still, wondering where 1 was and how I came 
there. A drum beat, a dog barked, and a man’s quick 
voice gave a command. The sounds stung me into 
remembrance. 

There isfore many peojile in the street. Women 
hurried by to the fort with white, scared faces, their 
arms filled with household gear; children ran beside 
them; men went to and fro, the most grimly silent, but 
a few talking loudly. 

I could not see the palisade across the neck, but I % 
knew that it was there that the fight — if fight there 
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were — ^would be made. Should the Indians take the 
palisade, there would yet be the houses of the town, 
and, last of all, the fort in which to make a stand. I 
believed not that they would take it, for Indian war- 
fare ran more to ambuscade and surprise than to 
assault in the open field. 

The drum beat again, and a messenger from the 
palisade came down the street at a run. 

“They’re in the woods over against us, thicker 
than antsl” he cried to West, who was coming along 
the way. “A l)oat has just drifted ashore, with two 
men in it, dead and scalped!’’ 

I looked again at the neck of land and the forest 
beyond, and now, as if by magic, from the forest and 
up and down the river as far as the eye could reach, 
rose here and there thin columns of smoke. Suddenly, 
AS I stared, three or four white smoke puffs, like giant 
flowers, starhHl out of the shadowy woods across the 
neck. Following the crack of the muskets — fired out 
of pure bravado by (he Indian.s — (;ame the yelling of 
the savages. The sound was prolonged and deep, as 
though issuing from many throats. 

Tlie street, when I went out into it, was very quiet. 
All windows and doors were closed and barred. The 
yelling from the forest had ceased for the moment, 
but I knew well that it would soon begin with doubled 
noise. I hurried along the street to the palisade, 
where all the men of Jamestown were gathered, armed 
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and helmeted and breast-plated, \5»iting for the foe iB 
grim silence. 

Through a loophole in the gate of the palisade I 
looked and saw the sandy neck joining the town to 
the mainland, and the deep and dark woods bejond, 
tile fairy mantle giving invisibility to the foe. 1 drew 
back from my loophole and held out my hand to a 
woman for a loaded musket. A ipaiok murmur like 
the drawing of a breath came from our line. The gov 
ernor, standing near me, cast an anxious glance along 
the stretch of wooden stakes that were neither so high 
nor so thick as they should have been. 

“I am new to this warfare, Captain Percy.” he 
said. “Do they think to use those logs they carry as 
battering rams ? ’ ’ 

“As scaling ladders, your honor,” I rejilied. “It 
is possible that we may have some sword play aftej 
all.” 

“We’ll take your advice the next time we build a 
palisade, Ralph Percy,” muttered West on my other 
side. Mounting the breastwork that we had thrown 
up to shelter the women who were to load the muskets, 
he coolly looked over the pales at the oncoming 
savages. 

“Wait until they pass the blasted pine, men!” he 
cried. “Then give them a hail of lead that will beat 
them back to the Pamunkey.” 

An arrow whistled by his ear ; a second struck him 
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on the shouioer bitt^piercea not his eoat of mail. He 
came dow]| from his dangerous post with a laugh. 

“If the leader could be picked off ” — 1 said “It’s 
a long shot, but there’s no harm in trying.” 

As 1 spoke I raised my gim to my shoulder, but 
West leaned across Rolfe, who stood between us, and 
plucked me by the sleeve. 

“You ’ve not looked at him closely, ’ ’ he said. ‘ ‘ Look 

again.” 

I did as he told me, and lowered my musket. It 
was not for me to send that Indian leader to his 
account. Bolfe’s lips tightened and a sudden pallor 
overspread his face. “Nantaquas!” he muttered in 
my ear, and I nodded yes. 

The volley that we fired full into the ranks of our 
foe was deadly, and we looked to see them turn and 
flee, as they had fled so often before at a hot volley. 
But this time they were led by one who had been 
trained in English steadfastness. Broken for the 
moment by our fire, they rallied and came on yelling, 
bearing logs, thick branches of trees, oars tied to- 
gether — anything by who,se help they could hope to 
anrmonnt the palisade. We fired again, but they had 
planted their ladders. Before we could snatch the 
loaded muskets from the women a dozen painted 
figures appeared above the sharpened stakes. A mo- 
ment, and they and a score behind them had leaped 
down upon us. 
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It was no tixue'uow to skulk b^l^d a palisade. At 
all hazajrds, that tide from the forest must stemmed. 
Those that were among us we migf't kill, but more 
were swarming after them, and from the neck came 
the exultant yelling of madly hurr3dng reinforceineats. 

We flung open the gates. I drove my sword^hrou^ 
the heart of an Indian who would have opposed me, 
and, calling for my men to follow, sprang forward. 
Perhaps thirty came at my call; together we made 
for the opening. A party of the savages in our midst 
interposed. We set upon them with sword and musket 
butt, and though they fouglit like very devils drove 
them before us through the gateway. Behind us were 
wild clamor, the shrieking of women, the stem shouts 
of the English, the whooping of the savages; before 
us a rush that must be met and turned. 

It was done. A moment’s fierce fighting, then tl^ 
Indians wavered, broke, and fled. Like sheep we 
drove them before us, across the neck, to the edge of 
the forest, into which they plunged. Into that ambush 
we cared not to follow, but fell back to the palisade ( 
and the town, believing, and with reason, that the 
lesson had been taught. The strip of sand was strewn 
with the dead and the dying, but they belonged not to 
us. Our dead numbered but three, and we bore their 
bodies with us. 

Within the palisade we found the English in suf- * 
ficiently good case. Of the score or more Indians cut 
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off by tis from their mates and penned within that 
dWh trapfhalf at least were already dead, run through 
yith sword and pike, shot down with the muskets that 
there was now time to load. The remainder, hemmed 
about, pressed against the wall, were fast meeting with 
a like fate. They stood no chance against us 5 we cared 
ndl to make prisoners of them ; it was a slaughter, but 
they had taken the ’initiative. They fought with the 
courage of despair, striving to 8i)ring in upon us, and 
striking when they could with hatchet and knife. They 
brave men that we slew that day. 

At last there was left but the leader — unharmed, 
imwounded, though time and again he had striven to 
close with some one of us, to strike and to die striking 
with his fellows. Behind him was the wall; of the half 
circle which he faced, well-nigh all were old soldiers 
and servants of the colony. We were swordsmen all. 
Whep in his desperation he would have thrown himself 
n]>On us, we contented ourselves with keeping him at 
sword’s length, and at last West sent the knife in the 
< dark hand whirling over the palisade. Some one had 
shppted to the musketeers to spare him. 

"When he saw that he stood alone, he stepped back 
against the wall, drew himself up to his full height, and 
folded his arms. Perha])s he thought that we would 
shoot him down then and there; i)erhaps he savf him- 
self adaptive amongst us, a show for the idle and for 
^ the strangers that the ships brought in. 
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The din had ceased, and we the living, the victors, 
stood and looked at the vanquished dead at our feet, 
and at the dead beyond the gates, and at the neck upon 
which was no living foe, and at the blue sky bending 
over all. Our hearts told us, and truly, that the lesson 
had been taught, and that no more forever need we at 
Jamestown fear an Indian attack. And then we looked 
at him whose life we had spared. 

He opposed our gaze with his folded arms and his 
head held high and his back against the wall. Slowly, 
as one man and with no spoken word, we fell back, 
the half circle straightening into a line, and leaving 
a clear pathway to the open gates. The wind had 
ceased to blow, and a sunny stillness lay upon the sand 
and the rough-hewn wooden stakes and a little patch 
of tender grass. The church bell began to ring. 

The Indian out of whose path to life and freedom 
we had stepped glanced from the line of lowered steel 
to the open gates and the forest beyond, and under- 
stood. For a full minute he waited, not moving a 
muscle, still and stately as some noble masterpiece in 
Ihronze. Then he stepped from the shadow of the wall 
and moved past us, with his eyes fixed on the forest; 
there was no change in the superb calm of his face. 
He went by the huddled dead and the long line of the 
living that spoke no word, and ont of the gates and 
across the ..fleck, walking slowly, that we mi^ yet 
shoot him down if we saw fit to repent ourselves. He 
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reached the shadow of the trees I'a moment, and the 
forest had back her own. 

We sheathed oua: swords and listened to the gov- 
ernor’s few earnest words of thankfulness and recogni- 
tion; and then we set to work to search for ways to 
reach and aid those who might be yet alive in the plan- 
tations above and below us. 

Presently there came a great noise from the 
watchers on the river-bank, and a cry that boats were 
coming down the stream. It was so, and there were 
in them white men, nearly all of whom had wounds to 
show, and cowering women and children — all that 
were left of the people for miles along the James. 

Then began that strange ]>rocossion that lasted 
throughout the afternoon and night and into the next 
day, when a sloop droi)ped down from 'Henricus igith 
the news that the English were in force there to stand 
their ground, although their loss had been heavy. 
Hour after hour they came as fast as sail and oar 
could bring them, the ])anic-stricken folk, whose homes 
were burned, whose kindred were slain, who had them- 
selves escaped as by a miracle Each boatload had the® 
same tale to tell of treachery, surprise, and fiendish 
butchery. 

Before the dawning we had heard from all save 
the remoter settlements. The blow had been struck 
and the hurt was deep. But it was not beyond remedy, 
thank God! We took stem measures for our protec- 
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tion, and the wounn^ to thil colony was soon healed; 
vengeance was meted out to those who had set upon 
us in the dark and had faded to reach the heart The 
colony of Virginia had passed through its greatest 
trial and had survived— for what greater ends, under 
Providence, I knew not. 

Maey Johnston. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

I. Describe the situation in which Percy and Dlecon found them- 
selves. What preparations did the Indians make for the death of 
the two men? How were they interrupted? Tell what happened 
after the appearance of Nantaquas? How were the five days Bi>ent? 
How did Nantaquas come to the rescue of the white men a second 
time? What did Opechancanough do to try to deepen the Impression 
of friendship? 

II. What hapi>eiied on the way to Jamestown? Describe the 
scene when Percy entered the governor’s liouse. fllve au account of 
the fight at the palisade. Why was Nantaquas spare<l? What was 
the result of the Indian attack? Give your opinion of Nantaquas. 
Of what Indian in The Last of the Mohicans does he remind you? 
Of whom does Opechancanough remind you? 

Find out all you can of life in Virginia at the time this story 
was written. Compare the life there with the life in Plymouth 
colony. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Prisoners of Hope — Mary Johnston. 

My Lady Pokahontas — John Esien Cooke. 

The Wept of Wlsh-ton-wlsh — J. Fenlmore Cooper. 
Hiawatha — Heniy W. Tiongfellow. 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbors — John Ftske. 
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HAKRY ESMOND’S BOYHOOD 

Henry Esmond^ by William Makepeace Thackeray, is 
considered one of the greatest, if not tlie greatest, of his- 
torical novels. It describes life in England during the first 
years of the eigliteenth century, dealing chiefly with people 
of wealth and high position. ‘‘Harry Esmond’s Boyhood” 
narrates the early calmer of the hero, who was a poor orphan 
and an inrnatt^ of the family of his kinsman, the Viscount 
of Castlewood. 

Harry Esmond had lived to be past fourteen years 
old; had never possessed but two friends, and had a 
fond and affectionate heart that would fain attach 
itself to somebody, and did not seem at rest until it 
had found a friend who would take charge of it. 

At last lie found such a friend in his new mistress, 
the lady of C^^astlewood. The instinct which led Harry 
Esmond to admire and love the gracious ])erson, the 
fair apiiarition whose* beauty and kindness had so 
moved him when he first belield h(‘r, became soon a 
devoted affivtioii and passion of gratitude, which en- 
tirely filled his young heart that as yet had had very 
little kindness for which to be thankful. 

There seemed, as the lioy thought, in every look or 
gesture of this fair creature, an angelical softness and 
bright Jiity — in motion or repose she seemed gracious 
alike ; the tone of her voice, though she uttered words 
ever so trivial, gave liim a pleasure that amounted 
almost to anguish. It cannot be called love, that a lad 
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of fourteen years of age felt for an exalted lady, Ms 
mistress, but it was worship. To catch her glance; to 
divine her errand, and run on it before she had S])oken 
it; to watch, follow, adore her, became the business of 
his life. Meanwhile, as is the way often, liis idol had 
idols of her own, and never thought of or suspected 
the admiration of licr little adoier. 

My Lady had on her side three idols: first and 
foremost, ^Jove and supreme ruler, was her lord, 
Harry ^s patron, the good "Viscount of Castlewood. 
All wishes of his were laws with her. If he had a 
headache, she was ill. If he frowned, she trembled. 
If he joked, she smiled and was charmed. If iie went 
a-hunting, she was always at the window to see him 
ride away. She made dishes for liis dinner; spiced his 
wine for him ; hushed th(^ house when he slept in his 
chair, and watched for a look when he woke. Her 
eyes were never tired of looking at his face and won- 
dering at its perfcHdion. Her little son was his son, 
and had his fatlier’s look and curly brown liair. Her 
daughter Beatrix was his daughbu*, and had his (‘yes— 
were there ever such beautiful eyes in tin* world? All 
the hous(> was arranged so as to bring him ease and 
give him pleasure. 

Harry Esmond was happy in this pleasant homo. 
The liappiest period of all his lift* was this; and the 
young mother, with lier dauglit(*r and son, and the ^ 
orphan lad whom she protected, read and worked and 
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played, and were children together. K the lady looked 
forward — ^as what fond woman does not! — ^toward the 
future, she had no plans from which Harry Esmond 
was left out; and a thousand and a thousand times. 
In his passionate and impetuous way, he vowed that no 
power should separate him from his mistress ; and only 
asked for some chance to happen by which he might 
^ow his ’fidelity to her. 

t The second fight which Harry Esmond had was at 
^ urteen years of age, with Bryan Hawkshaw, Sir John 
Hawkshaw’s son, who, advancing tlie opinion that Lady 
Castlewood henpecked rny Lord, put Harry in so great 
a fury that Harry fell on him and with such rage that 
the other boy, who was two years older and far bigger 
than he, had by far the worst of the assault. It was 
interrupted by Doctor Tusher, the clergyman, who was 
just walking out of tlje dinner-room. 

Bryan Hawkshaw got up bleeding at the nose, 
having indeed been surprised, as many a stronger 
man might have been, by the fury of the attack on him. 

“You little Ijeggar,” he said, “I’ll murder you for 
this. ’ ’ 

And indeed he was big enough. 

“Beggar or not,’’ said Harry, grinding his teeth. 
“I have a couple of swords, and if you like to meet 
me, as man to man, on the terrace to-night — ” • 

And here, the doctor coming up, the ’colloquy of 
the young champions ended. Very likely, big as he 
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was, Hawkshaw did not care to continue a fight with 
such a ferocious opponent as this had been. 

One day, some time later, Doctor Tusher ran into 
Castlewood House, with a face of consternation, say- 
ing that smallpox had made its appearance at the black- 
smith’s house in the village, which was also an ale- 
house, and that one of the maids there was down 
with it. 

Now, there was a pretty girl at this inn, called- 
Nancy Sievewright, a bouncing, fresh-looking lass, 
whose face was a.s red as the hollyhocks over the pales 
of the garden behind the inn. Somehow It often hap- 
pened that Harry Esmond fell in vhth Nance Sieve- 
wright ’s bonny face. When Doctor Tusher brought 
the news that the smallpox was at the blacksmith’s, 
Harry Esmond’s first thought was of alarm for poor 
Nancy, and then of shame and discpiiet for the Castle- 
wood family, lest he might have brought this infection ; 
for the truth is that Mr. Harry had been sitting in a 
back room for an hour that day, where Nancy Sieve- 
wright was with a little brother who corajdained of 
headache, and was lying ciyung in a chair by the corner 
of the fire or in Nancy’s lap. 

Little Beatrix screamed at the news ; and my Lord 
cried out, “God bless me!’’ He was a brave man, 
and not afraid of death in any shape but this. “We 
will take the children and ride away to Walcote,” he 
said. 
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To love children and be gentle with them was an 
instinct rather than merit in Harry Esmond ; so much 
so that he thought almost with a feeling of shame of 
his liking for them and of the softness into which it 
betrayed him. On this day the poor fellow had not 
only had his young friend, the milkmaid’s brother, on 
his knee, but had been drawing ])ictures and telling 
stories to the little Prank Castlewood, who was never 
tired of Harry’s tales and of his ])ictures of soldiers 
and horses. As luck would have it, Beatrix had not 
on that evening taken her usual place, which generally 
she was glad enough to have, on Harry’s knee. For 
Beatrix, from the earliest time, was .jealous of every 
caress which was given her little brother Prank. She 
would fling away even from the ’maternal arms, if she 
saw Prank had been there before her; insomuch that 
Lady Esmond was obliged not to show her love for 
her son in presence of the little girl, and embrace one 
or the other alone. Beatrix would turn i)ale and red 
with rage if she caught signs of intelligence or affec- 
tion l)etween Prank and his mother; would sit apart 
and not speak for a whole night if she thought the 
boy had a better fruit or a larger cake than hers : 
would fling away a ribbon if he had one, and would 
utter ’infantile sarcasms about the favor shown her 
brother. 

So it chanced upon this very day, when poor Harry 
Esmond had had the blacksmith’s son and the ’peer’s 
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son, alike upon his knee, little Beatrix, who would 
come to him willingly enough with her book and writ- 
ing, had refused him, seeing the place occupied by 
her brother. Luckily for her, she had sat at the 
farther end of the room, away from him, playing with 
a spaniel dog which she had, and talking to Harry 
Esmond over her shoulder, as she pretended to 
caress the dog, saying that Fido would love her, and 
she would love Fido and nothing but Fido all her life. 

Wlien, then, the news was brought that the little 
boy at the blacksmith’s was ill with the sma11})ox, poor 
Harry Esmond felt a shock of alarm, not so much for 
himself as for his mistress’s son, whom he might have 
brought into peril. Beatrix, who had pouted suf- 
ficiently, her little brother being now gone to bed, was 
for taking her ])lace on Esmond’s knee. But as she 
advanced toward him, he started back and placed the 
great chair on which he was sitting between him and 
her — saying in the French language to Lady Castle- 
wood, “Madam, the child must not ap])roach me. I 
must tell you that T was at the blacksmith’s to-day 
and had his little hoy on my lap.” 

“Where you took my son afterward,” Lady Cas- 
tlewood said, very angry and turning red. “I thank 
you, sir, for giving him such company. Beatrix,” she 
said in English, “I forbid you to touch Harry Esmond. 
Come away, child; come to your room. And you, sir, 
had you not better go back to the alehouse?” 
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Her "eyi&s, ordinarily so kind, darted flashes of 
anger as she spoke; and she tossed up her head (which 
hung down commonly) with the ’mien of a princess. 

“Heyday!” said my Lord, who was standing by 
the fireplace, “Rachel, what are you in a passion 
abontf Though it does you good to get in a passion — 
you look very handsome!” 

“It is, my Lord, because Mr. Harry Esmond, hav- 
ing nothing to do with his time here, and not having 
a taste for our company, has been to the blacksmith’s 
alehouse, where he has some friends.” 

My Lord burst out with a laugh. 

“Take Mistress Beatrix to bed,” my Lady cried at 
this moment to her woman, who (*ame in with her Lady- 
ship’s tea. “Put her into ray room — ^no, into yours,” 
she added quickly. “Go, my child: go, I say; not a 
word.” And Beatrix, (luite surprised at so sudden a 
tone of authority from one who was seldom accustomed 
to raise her voice, went out of the room with a scared 
face and waited even to burst out cn'ing until she got 
upstairs. 

For once, her mother took little heed of her. “My 
Lord,” she said, “this young man — ^your relative — 
told me .iust now in French — he was ashamed to speak 
in his own language — that he had been at the black- 
smith’s all day, where he has had that little wretch 
who is now ill of the smallpox on his knee. And he 
comes home reeking from that place — yes, reeking 
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from it — and takes my boy into his lap without shamej 
and sits down by me. He may have killed Frank for 
what I know— killed our child! Why was he brought 
in to disgrace our house? Why is he here! Ijet him 
go — let him go, I say, and ’pollute the place no more!” 

She had never before uttered a syllable of uniind- 
ness to Harry Esmond, and her cruel words smote the 
poor boy so that he stood for some moments bewildered 
with grief and rage at the injustice of such a stab 
from such a hand. He turned quite white from red, 
which he had been before. 

“If my coming nigh your boy pollutes him,” he 
said, “it was not so always. Good-night, my Lord. 
Heaven bless you and yours for your goodness to me. 
I have tired her Ladyship’s kindness out, and I will 
go.” 

“He wants to go to the alehouse — let him go!” 
cried my Lady. 

“I’ll be hanged if he shall” said my Lord. “I 
didn’t think you could be so cruel, Rachel!” 

Her reply was to burst into a flood of tears, and 
to quit the room with a rapid glance at Hany Esmond, 
as my Lord put his broad hand on Harry’s shoulder. 

In a little while my Lady came back, looking very 
pale, with a handkerchief in her hand. Instantly ad- 
vancing to Harry Esmond, she took his hand. “I 
beg your pardon, Harry,” she said. “I spoke very 
unkindly.” 
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" My Lord broke out: ‘‘Tliere may be no barm done. 
Leave the boy alone.” She looked a little red, and 
pressed the lad’s hand as she dropped it. 

There is no use, my Lord,” she said. ‘‘Frank 
was on his knee as he was making pictures and was 
running constantly from Harry to me. The evil is 
done, if any.” 

“Not with me,” cried my Lord. “I’ve been smo- 
king.” And he lighted his pipe again with a coal. “As 
the disease is in tlie village — plague take it! — I would 
have you leave it. We’ll go to-morrow to Walcote.” 

“I have no fear,” said my Lady. “I may have 
had it as an infant.” 

“I won’t run the risk,” said my Lord. “I’m as 
bold as any man, l)ut I’ll not bear that.” 

“Take Beatnx with you and go,” said my Lady. 
“For us tlie mischief is done'.” 

My Lord, calling away Doctor Tuslier, bade him 
come in the oak ])arlor and have a ])i]>e. 

When the huly and the boy were alone, there was a 
silence of some moiiKUits, during which he stood look- 
ing at the fire whilst her Ladyship busied herself with 
the Tambour frame and needlcKS. 

“I am sorry,” she said, after a pause, in a hard, 
dn" voice““I re|>eat T am sorry that I said what T 
said. It was not at all my wish that you should leave 
us, I am sure, unless you found pleasure elsewhere. 
But you must see that, at your age, and with your 
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tastes, it is impossible that you cau continue to stay 
upon the intimate footing in which you have been in 
this family. You have wished to go to college, and I 
think ’tis quite as well that you should be sent thitlier. 
I did not press the matter, thinking you a (diild, as 
you are indeed in years — quite a child. But now I 
shall beg my Lord to despatch you as quick as possible ; 
and will go on with Frank’s learning as well as I can. 
And — and I wish you a good night, Harry.” 

Witli this she dropped a stately ciu'tsy, and, taking 
her candle, went away through the tapestry door, which 
led to her apartments. Esmond stood by the fireplace, 
blankly staring after her. Indeed, he scarce seemed 
to see until she was gone, and then her image was im- 
l>ressed upon him and remained forever fixed upon 
his memory. He saw her retreating, the taper lighting 
up her marble face, her scarlet lip ([iiivering, and her 
shining golden hair. He went to his own room and 
to bed, but could not get to sleej) until daylight, and 
woke with a violent headache. 

He had brought the contagion with him from the 
alehouse, sure enough, and was presently laid up with 
the smallpox, which spared the hall no more than it 
did the cottage. 

Wlien Harn^ Esmond had passed through the 
Crisis of the ’malady and returned to health again, he 
found that little Frank Esmond liad also suffered and 
rallied from the disease, and that Ins mother was down 
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with it. Nor could young Esmond agree in Doctor 
Tusher’s Vehement protestations to my Lady, when he 
visited her daring her ’convalescence, that the malady 
had not in the least impaired her charms ; whereas, in 
spite of these fine speeches, Harry thought that her 
Ladyship's beauty was very much injured by the 
smallpox. The delicacy of her rosy complexion was 
gone; her eyes had lost their brilliancy, her hair fell, 
and she looked older. When Tusher in his courtly 
way vowed and protested that my Lady’s face was 
none the worse, the lad broke out and said, “It is 
worse, and my mistress is not near so handsome as 
she was.” On this poor Lady Castlewood gave a 
’rueful smile and a look into a little mirror she had, 
which showed her, I suppose, that what the stupid boy 
said was only too true, for she turned away from the 
glass and her eyes filled with tears. 

The sight of these always created a sort of rage of 
pity in Esmond’s heart, and seeing them on the face 
of the lady whom ho loved best, the young blunderer 
sank down on his knees and besought her to pardon 
him, saying that he was a fool and an idiot. Doctor 
Tusher told him tliat he was a bear, and a bear he 
would remain, at which s{)eech poor Harry was so 
dumb-stricken that he did not even growl. 

“He is my bear, and I will not have him baited, 
doctor,” said my Lady, putting her hand kindly on the 
boy’s head, as he was still kneeling at her feet “How 
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your hair has come off! And mine, tool” she added 
with another sigh. 

“It is not for myself that I care,” my Lady said 
to Harry, when the parson had taken his leave; “but 
am I very much changed? Alas! I fear ’tis too true.” 

“Madam, you have the dearest, and kindest, and 
sweetest face in the world, I think,” the lad said; and 
indeed he thought so. 

For Harry Esmond his benefactress’ sweet face 
had lost none of its charms. It had always the kindest 
of looks and smiles for him — and beauty of every sort. 
She would call him “Mr. Tutor,” and she herself, as 
well as the two children, went to school to liim. Of the 
pupils the two young peoi)le were but lazy scholars, 
and my Lord’s son onlj learned what he liked, which 
was but little. Mistress Beatrix chattered French 
prettily, and sang sweetly, but this from her mother’s 
teaching, not' Harry Esmond’s. But if the children 
were careless, ’twas a wonder how eagerly the mother 
learned from her young tutor — and taught him, too. 
She saw the ’latent beauties and hidden graces in 
books; and the happiest hours of young Esmond’s life 
were those passed in the company of this kind mistress 
and her children. 

These happy days were to end soon, however; and 
it was by Lady Castlewood’s own decree that they 
were brought to a conclusion. It happened about 
Cliristmas-tide, Harry Esmond being now past sixteen 
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years of age. A messenger came from Winchester one 
day, bearer of the news that my Lady ’s aunt was dead 
and had left her fortune of £2,000 among her six nieces. 
Many a time afterward Harry Esmond recalled the 
flushed face and eager look wherewith, after this intel- 
ligence, his kind lady regarded him. When my Lord 
heard of the news, he did not make any long face. 
“The money will come very handj^ to furnish the 
music-room and the ’^cellar,” he said, “which is getting 
low, and buy your Ladyship a coach and a couple of 
horses. Beatrix, you shall have a 'spinet; and ^'rank, 
you shall have a little horse from Hexton fair; and 
Harry, you shall have five pounds to buy some books.’’ 
So spoke my Lord, who was generous with his own, 
and indeed with other folks’ money. “I wish your 
aunt would die once a year, Rachel; we could spend 
your money, and all your sisters’, too.” 

“I have but one aunt — and — and T have another 
use for the money,” said my Lady, turning red. 

“Another use, my dear; and what do you know 
about money?” cried my T.ord. 

“I intend it for Harry Esmond to go to college. 
Cousin Harry,” said my Lady, “you mustn’t stay any 
longer in this dull ])lace, but make a name for your- 
self.” 

“Is Harry going away? You don’t mean to say 
you will go away?” cried out Beatrix and Frank at 
one breath. 
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^^But lie will come back^ and this will always be 
his home,’^ replied my Lady, with blue eyes lookini^ a 
celestial kindness; ‘‘and his scholars will always love 
him, won^t they?^' 

“Eachel, you’re a good woman,” said my Lord. 
‘‘I wish you joy, my kinsman,” he continued, giving 
Harry Esmond a hearty slap on the shoulder. ‘‘I 
won’t balk your luck. Go to Cambridge, boy.” 

When Harry Esmond went away for Cambridge, 
little Frank ran alongside his horse as far as the 
bridge, and there Harry stopped for a moment and 
looked back at the house where the best part of his life 
had been passed. And Harry remembered, all his 
life after, how he saw his mistress at the window look- 
ing out on him, the little Beatrix’s chestnut curls rest- 
ing at her mother’s side. Both waved a farewell to 
him, and little Frank sobbed to leave him. 

The village x^eople had good-bye to say to him, too. 
All knew that Master Harry was going to college, and 
most of them had a kind word and a look of farewell. 
And with these things in mind, lie rode out into the 
world. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Tell whnt you find out about tlu‘ bousoliold In which Harry 
Esmond lived. W'hat linproK .1011 do you j;t*t of each iK*rs<m? What 
trouble did Harry bring upon the family? What change occurred 
In his life and now? 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

The Vlrginlans—Willlam MakcrK^act* Thackeray. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley PaiK?r.s — Stt^ele and Addison. 
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THE FAMILY HOLDS ITS HEAD UP 


The story is an extract from Oliver Goldsmith’s famoua 
novel, The Vicar of Wakefield. In this book Goldsmith 
describes the fortunes of the family of Doctor Primrose, a 
Church of England clergyman of the middle of* the eight- 
eenth centitry. The no\'el is considered a most faithful 
picture of English country life in that period. 

The home I had come to as ’'vicar was in a little 
neighborhood consisting of farmers who tilled their 
own grounds and were eciual strangers to ’opulence 
and poverty. As they had almost all the conveniences 
of life within themselves, they seldom visited towns 
or cities in search of ’superfluity. Remote from the 
polite, they still retained the ’primeval simplicity of 
manners; and, frugal by habit, they scarce knew that 
temijerance was a virtue. They wrought with cheer- 
fulness on days of labor, but observed festivals as 
intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept up the 
Christmas carol, sent love-knots on Valentine morn- 
ing, ate pancakes on ’Slirovetide, showed their wit on 
the first of April, and religiously cracked nuts on 
’Michaelmas-eve. Being apprised of our approach, the 
whole neighborhood came otit to meet their minister, 
dressed in their finest clothes and preceded by a ’pipe 
and ’tabor: a feast, also, was provided for our recep- 
tion, at which we sat cheerfully down, and what the 
conversation wanted in wit was made up in laughter. 
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Ottr little habitation was situated at the foot of a 
sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood be- 
hind, and a prattling river before; on one side a 
meadow, on the other a green. My faim consisted of 
about twenty acres of excellent land. Nothing could 
exceed the neatness of my little enclosures, the elms 
and hedgerows api)earing witli inexpressible beauty. 
My house consisted of but one story, and was covered 
with ’thatch, which gave it an air of great snugness; 
the walls on the inside were nicely whitewashed, and 
my daughters undertook to adorn them with pictures 
of their own designing. Though the same room served 
us for parlor and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. 
Besides, as it was kept with the utmost neatness, — the 
dishes, plates and coppers being well scoured and all 
disposed in bright rows on the shelves — the eye was' 
agreeably relieved and did not want richer furniture. 
There were three other apartments: one for my wife 
and me; another for our two daughters within our 
own ; and the third, with two beds, for the rest of the 
children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws was reg- 
ulated in the following manner: by sunrise we all 
assembled in our common apartment, the fire being 
previously kindled by the servant. After we had 
saluted each other with proper ceremony — for 1 always 
thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good, 
breeding, without which freedom ever destroys friend- 
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ship — we all bent in gratitude to that Beiug who gave 
us anotlier day. This duty performed, my son and 
1 went to pursue om usual industiy abroad, while mf 
wife and daughters employed themselves in providing 
breakfast, which was always ready at a certain time. 
1 allowed half an hour for this meal, and an hour for 
diimer, which time was taken up in innocent mirth 
between my wife and daughters, and in 'philosophical 
arguments between my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our 
labors after it was gone down, but returned home to 
the expecting family, where smiling looks, a neat 
hearth, and a pleasant fire were prepared for our 
reception. Nor were we without guests; sometimes. 
Farmer Flamborough, our talkative neighbor, and 
often a blind i)iper, would pay us a visit and taste 
our goosel)errj' wine, for the making of which we had 
lost neither the recipe nor the reputation. These 
harmless people had several ways of being good com- 
pany; while one ))layed, the other would sing some 
soothing ballad — “ Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good- 
Night,” or ‘‘The Cruelty of Barbara Allen.” The 
night was concluded in the manner we began the 
morning, my youngest boys being appointed to read 
the lessons of the day; and he that read loudest, dis- 
tinctest and liest was to have an halfpenny on Sunday 
to ])Ut into the j>oor-box. This encouraged in them a 
wholesome rivalry to do good. 
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When Sunday came, it was, indeed, a day of finery^ 
which all my "sumptuary edicts could not restrain. 
H^w well soever I fancied my lectures against pride 
had conquered the vanity of my daughters, yet I still 
found them secretly attached to all tJieir former finery; 
they still loved laces, ribbons, and bugles, and my wife 
herself retained a i)a8sion for her crimson "paduasoy, 
l)ecause I formerly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behavior 
served to mortify me. I had desired my girls the pre- 
ceding night to be dressed early the next day, for I 
always loved to be at church a good while before the 
rest of the congregation. They imnctually obeyed my 
directions; but when we were to assemble in the morn- 
ing at breakfast, down came my wife and daughters, 
dressed out in all tlieir former s]>lend<)r — their hair 
])lastered uj) with '^j)omatum, their faces "i)atched to 
taste, tlieir trains bundled up in a lieap behind and 
rustling at every motion. I could not help smiling at 
their vanity, jiarticularly that of my wife, from whom 
I expected more discretion. In this "exigence, there- 
fore, my only resource was to order my son, with an 
important air, to call our coach. TJie girls were 
amazed at the command, but I repeated it, with more 
solemnity than before. 

“Surely, you jest!” cried my wife. “We can walk 
perfectly well; we wmnt no coacli to carry us now^” 

“You mistake, child,” returned I; “we do want a 
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coach, for if we walk to church in this trim, the very 
children in the parish will hoot after us.” 

“Indeed I” replied my wife. “I always imagined 
that my Charles was fond of seeing his children neat 
end handsome about him.” 

“You may be as neat as you please,” interrupted 
I, “and i shall love you the better for it; but all this 
is not neatness, but frijijiery. These ruflSlings and 
pinkings and patchings will only make us hated by all 
the wives of our nciglibors. No, my children,” con- 
tinued I, more gravely, “those gowns must be altered 
into something of a jilainer cut, for finery is very un- 
becoming in us who want the means of ’decency.” 

This remonstrance had the proper effect. They 
went with great comjiosure, that very instant, to 
change their dress ; and the next day I had the satisfac- 
tion of finding my daughters, at their own request, 
employed in cutting uji their trains into Sunday waist- 
coats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones; and, what 
was still more satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved 
by this ’curtailing. 

But the reformation lasted but for a short while. 
My wife and daughters were visited by the wives of 
some of the riclier neighbors and by a squire who lived 
near by, on whom they set more store than on the plain 
farmers’ wives who were nearer us in worldly station. 
I now lx>gan to find that all my long and painful lec- 
tures upon temperance, simplicity, and contentment 
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were entirely disregarded. Some distinctions lately 
paid us by our betters awakened that pride which I 
had laid asleep, but not removed. Our windows again, 
as formerly, were filled with washes for the neck and 
face. The sun was dreaded as an enemy to the skin 
without doors and the fire as a spoiler of the com- 
plexion within. My wife observed that rising too early 
would hurt her daughters’ eyes, that working after 
dinner would redden their noses, and she convinced me 
that the hands never looked so white as when they did 
nothing. 

Instead, therefore, of finishing George’s shirts, we 
now had the girls new-modeling their old gauzes. The 
poor Miss Flamboroughs, their former gay compan- 
ions, were cast off as mean acquaintance, and the 
whole conversation ran upon high life and high-lived 
company, with pictures, taste, and Shakespeare. 

But we could have borne all this, had not a fortune- 
telling gypsy come to raise us into perfect ’suhlimity. 
The tawny ’'sibyl no sooner appeared tlian my girls 
came running to me for a shilling apiece to cross her 
hand with silver. To say the truth, T was tired of 
being always wise, and could not help gratifying their 
request, because I loved to see them happy. T gave 
each of them a shilling; after they had been closeted 
up with the fortune-teller for some time, T knew by 
their looks, upon their returning, that they had been 
promised something great. 
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“Well, my girls, how have you sped? Tell me, 
Livy, has the fortune-teller given thee a penny-worth?” 

“She positively declared that I am to be married 
to a squire in less than a twelvemonth.” 

“Well, now, Sophy, my child,” said I, “and what 
sort of husband are you to have?” 

“I am to have a lord soon after my sister has 
married the squire,” she replied. 

“How,” cried I, “is that all you are to have for 
your two sliillings? Only a lord and a scjuire for two 
shillings! You fools, I could have })romised you a 
prince and a ’nabob for half the money.” 

This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended with 
very serious effects. We now began to think ourselves 
designed by the stars to something exalted, and already 
anticipated our future grandeur. 

In this agreeable time my wife had the most lucky 
dreams in the world, which she took care to tell us 
ever>" morning, with great solemnity and exactness. 
It was one night a cofTin and cross-bones, the sign of 
an approaching wedding; at another time she imagined 
her daughters’ ]H)ckets filled with farthings, a certain 
sign they would shortly be stuffed with gold. The 
girls themselves had their omens. They saw rings in 
the candle, jmrses bounced from the fire, and love- 
knots lurked in the bottom of ever>' teacTip. 

Toward the end of the week we received a card 
from two town ladies, in which, with their compli- 
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ments, they hoped to see* our famiiy at church the 
Sunday following. All Saturday morning 1 could per- 
ceive, in consequence of this, my wife and daughters 
in close conference together, and now and then glancing 
at me with look.s that betrayed a ’latent plot. To be 
sincere, I had strong suspicious that some absurd 
proposal was preparing for ap))earing with splendor 
the next day. In the evening they began their o^)era- 
tions in a very regular manner, and my wife under- 
took to conduct the siege. After tea, when 1 seemed 
in fine spirits, she began thus; 

“I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall have a gr(»at 
deal of good company at our church to-moiaow.” 

“Perhaps we may, my dear, ’ retumed 1, “though 
you need be under no uneasiness about that; you sliall 
have a sennon, whether there be or not.” 

“That is what 1 expect,” returned she; “but I 
think, my dear, we ought to aj)pear there as decently 
as possible, for who knows what may hai)pcn?” 

“Your precautions,” replied T, “are highly com- 
mendable. A decent behavior and appearance in 
church is what charms me. We should be devout and 
humble, cheerful and serene.” 

“Yes,” cried she, “I know’ that; but T mean we 
should go there in as proper a manner as j)ossible; 
not like the scrubs about us.” 

“You are quite right, my dear,” returned T, “and 
I was going to make the same proposal. The proper 
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maimer of going is to go as early as possible, to 
have time for meditation before the sermon begins.” 

“Phool Charles,” interrupted she, “all that is very 
true, but not what I would be at. I mean, we should 
go there ’genteelly. You know the church is two miles 
off, and I protest 1 don’t like to see my daughters 
trudging up to theii- pew all blowzed and red with 
walking, and looking for all the world as if they had 
been winners at a 'smock race. Now, my dear, my 
proposal is this: there are our two plough-horses, the 
colt that has been in our family these nine years and 
his companion, Blackberry, that has scarce done an 
earthly thing for this month ])ast. They are both 
grown fat and lazy. Why should they not do some- 
thing as well as weT And let me tell you, when Moses 
has trimmed them a little, they will cut a very tolerable 
figure. ’ ’ 

To this ]iroposal I objected that walking would be 
twenty times more genteel than such a paltry convey- 
ance, as Blackberry was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted 
a tail ; that they had never bwn broken to the rein, 
but had an hundred vicious tricks, and that we had 
but one saddle and 'pillion in the whole house. All 
these objections, however, were overruled, so that I 
was obliged to coinjily. 

The next morning I jierceived them not a little busy 
in collecting such materials as might be necessary for 
expedition; but as I found it would be a business 
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of time, I walked on to the church before, and they 
promised speedily to follow. I waited near an hour 
in the reading desk for their arrival; but not finding 
them come as I expected, I was obliged to begin, and 
went through the service, not without some uneasiness 
at finding them absent. 

This was increased when all was finished, and no 
appearance of the family. I therefore walked back by 
the horseway, which was five miles round, though the 
footway was but two ; and when T had got about half- 
way home, I perceived the procession marching slowly 
forward toward the church — my son, my wife, and the 
two little ones exalted on one horse, and my twm daugh- 
ters upon the other. It was then very near dinner- 
time. 

I demanded the cause of their delay, but I soon 
found, by their looks, that they had met with a thou- 
sand misfortunes on the road. The horses had, at 
first, refused to move from the door, till a neighbor 
was kind enough to beat them forward for about two 
hundred yards with his cudgel. Next, the straps of 
my wife’s pillion broke down, and they were obliged 
to stop to repair them before they could ]>roceed. 
After that, one of the horses took it into his head to 
stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties could pre- 
vail with him to proceed. They were just recovering 
from this dismal situation when I found them; but, . 
perceiving everything safe, I own their mortification 
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did not much displease me, as it gave me many oppor- 
tunities of future triumph, and would teach my daugh- 
ters more humility. 

OuvEB Goldsmith. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Describe the uelghlKirhoud uiid the home to which the vicar took 
liis famiJy; also thrlr iiuiuner of living. Kelate the two attempts 
the ladles made to appettr at church in great style. Wliat happened 
to raise the hopes of better days for the daughters? How were these 
hopes encouraged? What superstitions did the wife and daughters 
believe? (live your opinion of the vicair and of each member of the 
family. 

SUrPLKMKNTAHY READINO 

The School for Scandal — Richard Rrlnsiey Sheridan. 

She St(»opH to (JoiKpier — Oliver (loldsmitli. 

Life of Oliver (Joldsinlth — Washington Irving. 

David Coppertlcld — Oharies Dickens. 

Rariiaby Rudge — (^harles Dickens. 


Soino have too much, yet still do crave; 

I little have, and seek no more. 

They are but }K)or, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store; 

They poor, 1 ricli; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I leave; they pine, I live. 

Sir Edward Dyer. 
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THE LITTLE BOY IN THE BALCONY 


My special amusement in New York is riding on the 
elevated railway. It is curious to note how little one 
can see on the crowded sidewalks of this city. It ia 
simply a rush of the same people — liurr3ing this way 
or that on the same errands, doing the same shopping 
or eating at the same restaurants. It is a 'kaleidoscope 
with infinite combinations but the same effects. You 
see it to-day, and it is the same as yesterday. Occa- 
sionally in the multitude you hit upon a ^genre speci- 
men, or an odd detail, such as a ])rim little dog that 
sits upright all day and holds in its niouth a cup for 
pennies for its blind master, or an old bookseller, with 
a grand head and the deliberate motions of a scholar, 
moldering in a stall — but the general effect is one of 
sameness and soon tires and bewilders. 

Once on the elevated road, however, a new world 
is opened, full of the most interesting objects. The 
cars sweep by the up]ier stories of the houses, and, 
running never too swiftly to allow observation, dis- 
close the secrets of a thousand hom(^s, and bring to 
view people and things never dreamed of by the giddy, 
restless crowd that sends its imt)ati€mt murmur from 
the streets below. In a course of several months’ 
pretty steady riding from Twenty-third Street, which 
is the station for the Fifth Avenue Hotel, to Hector, 
which overlooks Wall Street, I have made many ac- 
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quaintances along the route, and on reaching the city 
nay first curiosity is in thei|- behalf. 

One of these is a boy about six years of age — akin 
in his fragile body and his serious inien — a youngster 
that is very precious to me. 1 first saw this boy on 
a little balcony about three feet by four, projecting 
from the window of a i)overty-stricken fourth floor. 
He was leaning over the railing, liis white, thoughtful 
head just clearing the top, holding a short, round stick 
in his hand. The little fellow made a x^athetic picture, 
all alone there above the street, so friendless and deso- 
late, and his x>ale face came between me and my busi- 
ness many a time that day. On going uj^town that 
evening just as night was falling, 1 saw him still at 
his i)lace, white and ])atient and silent. 

Every day afterward 1 saw him there, always with 
the short stick in his hand. Occasionally he would 
walk around the balcony, rattling the stick in a solemn 
manner against the railing, or i)oke it across from one 
comer to another and sit on it. This was the only 
Inlaying I ever saw him do, and the stick was tlie only 
Xdaything he had. But he was never without it. His 
little hand always held it, and I pictured him every 
morning when he awoke from his joyless sleej), pick- 
ing ux> his x)Oor toy and going out to his balcony, as 
other boys go to x)lay. Or perhax>s he slept with it, 
as little ones do with dolls and whip-tops. 

I could see that the room beyond tlie window was 
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bare. I never saw any one in it. The heat must have 
been terrible, for it could have had no ventilation.' 
Once I missed the boy from the balcony, but saw his 
white head moving about slowly in the dusk of the 
room. Gradually the little fellow became a burden to 
me. I found myself continually tliinking of him, and 
troubled with that remorse that thoughtless i)eojile feel 
even for suffering for which they are not in the slight- 
est degree responsible. Not that I ever saw any suf- 
fering on his face. It was patient, thoughtful, serious, 
but with never a sign of petulance. What thoughts 
filled that young head — what contemplation took the 
place of what should have been the ’ineffable upspring- 
ing of childish emotion — what comjilaint or questioning 
were living behind that white face — no one could guess. 
In an older person the face would have betokened a. 
resignation that found peace in the hoj)e of things 
hereafter. In this child, without hope or as})iration, 
it was sad beyond expression. 

One day as I passed I nodded at him. He made 
no sign in return. I rei>eated the nod on another trip, 
waving my hand at him — but without avail. At length, 
in response to an unusually winning exhortation, his 
pale lips trembled into a smile, but a smile that was 
soberness itself. Wlierever I went that day that smile 
went with me. Wherever I saw children playing in 
the parks, or trotting along with their hands nestled 
in strong fingers that guided and protected, I thought 
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of that tiny watcher in the balcony — ^joyless, hopeless, 
friendless — a desolate mite, hanging between the blue 
sky and the gladsome streets, lifting his wistful face 
now to the peaceful heights of the one, and now looking 
with grave wonder on the ceaseless tumult of the other. 
At length — but why go any further? Why is it neces- 
sary to tell that the boy had no father, that his mother 
was bedridden from his birth, and that his sister pasted 
labels in a drug-house, and he was thus left to himself. 

It is sufficient to say that I went to Coney Island 
yesterday, and watched the bathers and the children — 
listened to the crisp, lingering music of the waves — 
ate a robust lunch on the pier — wandered in and 
out among the booths, tents, and hub-bul) — and tliat 
through all these pleasures I had a companion that 
enjoyed them with a gravity that I can never hope to 
’emulate, hut with a soulfulness that was touching. As 
I came back in the boat, the breezes singing through 
the 'cordage, music floating from the fore-deck, and the 
sun lighting with its dying rays the shipping that cov- 
ered tlie river, there was sitting in front of me a very 
pale but very happy hit of a hoy, open-eyed with 
wonder, hut sober and self-contained, clasping tightly 
in his little fingers a short, buttered stick. And finally, 
whenever I jiass by a certain overhanging balcony now, 
I am sure of a smile from an intimate and esteemed 
friend who lives there. 

Henry W. Grady. 
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ARIEL’S TRIUMPH 


This story is taken from Booth Tarkington’s novel, The 
Conquest of Canaan^ which gives an admirable descri})tion 
of modern life in an American town. Joe Louden, the hero, 
and Ariel Tabor, the heroine, were both friendless and, in 
a way, forlorn. How both of them triumphed over ob- 
stacles and won success and happiness is the theme of a 
book which is notable for keen observation of character 
and for a quiet and delightful humor. 

I 

Ariel had worked all the afternoon over her 
mother’s wedding-gown, and two hours were required 
by her toilet for the dance. She curled her hair 
frizzily, burning it here and there, with a slate-]:)encil 
heated over a lamp-ehimney, and she placed above one 
ear three or four large artificial roses, taken from an 
old hat of her mother’s, which she had found in a trunk 
in the store-room. Possessing no slippers, she care- 
fully blacked and polished her shoes, which had been 
clumsily resoled, and fastened into the strings of each 
small rosettes of red ribbon; after which she practised 
swinging the train of her skirt until she was proud of 
her manipulation of it. 

She had no })Owder, but found in her grandfather’s 
room a lump of magnesia, wliicb he was in the habit 
of taking for heartburn, and passed it over and over 
her brown face and hands. Tlien a lingering gaze 
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into her small mirror gave her joy at last ; she yearned 
so hard to see herself charming that she did see her- 
self so. Admiration came, and she told herself that 
she was more attractive to look at than she had ever 
been in her life, and that, perhaps, at last she might 
begin to be sought for like other girls. The little glass 
showed a sort of prettiness in her thin, unmatured 
young face; tripping dance-tunes ran through her 
head, her feet kee})ing the time — ah, she did so hope 
to dance often that night! Perhaps— perhaps she 
might be asked for every number. And so, wrapping 
an old water-proof cloak about her, she took her grand- 
father’s arm and sallied forth, with high hopes in her 
beatiBg heart. 

It was in the dressing-room that the change began 
to come. Alone, at home in her own ugly little room, 
she had thought herself almost !)eautiful ; but here in 
the brightly liglited chamber crowded with the other 
prls it was different. There was a big ’cheval-glass 
at one end of the room, and she faced it, when her 
turn came — for the mirror was popular — with a sink- 
ing spirit. There was the contrast, like a picture 
painted and framed. The other girls all wore their 
hair after the fashion introdiiced to Canaan by Mamie 
Pike the week before, on her return from a visit to 
Chicago. None of them had “crimped” and none had 
bedecked their tresses with artificial flowers. Her 
alterations of the wedding-dress had not been success- 



ful; the skirt was too short in front and higher on 
one side than on the other, showing too plainly the 
heavy-soled shoes, which had lost most of their polish 
in the walk through the snow. The ribbon rosettes 
were fully revealed, and as she glanced at their reflec- 
tion, she heard the words, “Look at that train and 
those rosettes!’’ whispered behind her, and saw in the 
mirror two pretty j'ohng women turn away with their 
handkerchiefs over their mouths and retreat hurriedly 
to an alcove. All the feet in the room except Ariel’s 
were in dainty kid or satin slip})ers of the color of the 
dresses from which they glimmered out, and only Ariel 
wore a train. 

She went away from the mirror and pretended to 
be busy with a hanging thread in her sleeve. 

She was singularly an alien in the chattering room, 
although she had been born and had lived all her life 
in the town. Perhaps Jier jmsition among the young 
ladies may be best defined by the remark, generally 
current among them that evening, to tla^ effect that it 
was “very sweet of IMainie to invite her.” Ariel was 
not like the others; she was not of them, and never 
had been. Indeed, she did not know them very well. 
Some of them nodded to her and gave her a word of 
greeting pleasantly; all of them whispered about her 
with wonder and suppressed amusement, but none 
talked to her. They were not unkindly, but they were 
young and eager and excited over their own interests, — ' 
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which were then in the “gentlemen’s dressing-room.” 

Each of the other girls had been escorted by a youth 
of the place, and, one by one, joining these escorts in 
the hall outside the door, they descended the stairs, 
until only Ariel was left. She came down alone after 
the first dance had begun, and greeted her young 
hostess’s mother timidly. Mrs. Pike — a small, fright- 
ened-looking woman with a ruby necklace — answered 
her absently, and hurried away to see that the ’im- 
ported waiters did not steal anything. 

Ariel sat in one of the chairs against the wall and 
watched the dancers with a smile of eager and benevo- 
lent interest. In Canaan no })arents, no guardians or 
aunts were haled fortli o’ nights to ’duenna the junket- 
ings of youth; Mrs. Pike did not reappear, and Ariel 
sat conspicuously alone; there was nothing else for her 
to do, but it was not an easy matter. 

When the first dance reached an end, Mamie Pike 
came to her for a moment with a cheery welcome, and 
was immediately surrounded by a circle of young men 
and women, flushed with dancing, shouting as was their 
wont, laughing 'inexplicably over words and phrases 
and unintelligible 'monosyllables, as if they all belonged 
to a secret society and these cries were symbols of 
things exquisitely humorous, which only they under- 
stood. Ariel laughed with them more heartily than 
any other, so that she might seem to >)e of them and 
as merry as they were; but almost immediately she 
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found herself outside of the circle, and presently they 
all whirled away into another dance, and she was left 
alone aga*in. 

So she sat, no one coming near her, through several 
dances, trying to maintain the smile of delighted in- 
terest upon her face, though she felt the muscles of 
her face beginning to ache with their fixedness, her 
eyes growing hot and glazed. All the other girls were 
provided with partners for every dance, with several 
young men left over, these latter lounging "'hilariously 
together in the doorways. Ariel was careful not tc 
glance toward them, but she could not help hating 
them. Once or twice between the dances she saw Miss 
Pike speak appealingly to one of the "superfluous, 
glancing, at the same time, in her own direction, and 
Ariel could see, too, that the ai)peal ]> roved unsuccess- 
ful, until at last Mamie ap])roached her, leading Nor- 
bert Flitcroft, partly by the hand, ])artly by will power. 
Norbert was an excessively fat boy, and at the })res(*nt 
moment looked as patient as the blind. But he asked 
Ariel if she was engaged for the next dance, and, 
Mamie, having flitted away, stood "disconsolately be- 
side her, waiting for the music to begin. Ariel was 
grateful for him. 

think you must be very good-natured, Mr. Flit- 
croft,’’ she said, with an air of "raillery. 

‘‘No, I’m not,” he replied, "plaintively. ‘‘Every- ^ 
body thinks I am, because I’m fat, and they exi)ect me 
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to do things they never dream of asking anybody else 
to do, I^d like to see ’em even ask ’Gene Bantry to go 
and do some of the things they get me to do 1 .A person 
isn’t good-natnred just because he’s fat,” he concluded, 
morbidly, ‘‘but he might as well be!” 

“Oh, I meant good-natured,” she returned, with a 
sprightly laugh, “because you’re willing to waltz with 
|»e.” 

“Oh, well,” he returned, sighing, “that’s all right.” 
t The orchestra flourished into “lia Paloina”; he put 
his arm mournfully about her, and taking her right 
hand witli his left, carried her aim out to a rigid right 
angle, ^ beginning to i)ump and balance for time. They 
made three false starts and then got away. Ariel 
danced badly; she hopped and lost the step, but they 
persevered, bumping against other couples continually. 
Circling breathlessly into the next room, they passed 
close to a long mirror, in which Ariel saw herself, 
although in a flash, more bitterly contrasted to the 
others than in the cheval-glass of the dressing-room. 
The clnmj) of roses was flo])ping about her neck, her 
crimped hair looked frowzy, and there was something 
terribly wrong about her dress. Suddenly she felt her 
train to be ’grotesciue, as a thing following her in a 
nightmare. 

A moment later she caught her partner making a 
T)nrlesque face of suffering over her shoulder, and, 
turning her head quickly, saw for whose benefit he 
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had constructed it. Bugeue Bantiy, dying expertly by 
with Mamie, was bestowing upon Mr. Flitcroft a com- 
miserative wink. The next instant she tripped in her 
train and fell to the floor at Eugene’s feet, carrying 
her partner with her. 

There was a shout of laughter. The young hostess 
stopped Eugene, who would have gone on, and he had 
no choice but to stoop to Ariel’s assistance, 

“It seems to be a habit of mine,” she said, laugh- 
ing loudly. 

She did not appear to see the hand he offered, but 
got on her feet without help and walked quickly away 
with Norbert, who proceeded to live up to the char- 
acter he had given himself. 

“Perhaps we had better not try it again,” she 
laughed. 

“Well, T should think not,” he retunie<l with the 
frankest gloom. With the air of conducting her home, 
he took her to the chair against the wall whence he 
had brought her. There his responsibility for her 
seemed to cease. “Will you excuse me?” he asked, 
and there was no doubt he felt that he had been given 
more than his share that evening, even though he 
was fat. 

“Yes, indeed.” Her laughter was continuous. “I 
should think you would be glad to get rid of me after 
that. Ha, ha, ha I Poor Mr. Flitcroft, you know you 
arel” 
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It was the deadly truth, and the fat one, saying, 
“Well, if you’ll excuse me now,” hurried away with 
a step which grew lighter as the distance from her 
increased. Arrived at the haven of a far doorway, 
he mopped his brow and shook his head grimly in 
response to frequent rallyings. 

Ariel sat through more dances, interminable dances 
and intermissions, in that same chair, in which it began 
to seem she was to live out the rest of her life. Now 
and then, if she thought people were looking at her as 
they passed, she broke into a laugh and nodded slightly, 
as if still amused over her mishap. 

After a long time she rose, and laughing cheerfully 
to Mr. Flitcroft, who was standing in the doorway and 
replied with a wan smile, stepped out quickly into the 
hall, where she almost ran into her great-uncle, Jonas 
Tabor. Tie was going toward the big front doors with 
Judge TMke, having just come out of the latter’s library, 
down the hall. 

Jonas was breathing heavily and was shockingly 
pale, though his eyes were very bright. He turned his 
back upon his grandniece sharply and went out of the 
door. Ariel reentered the room whence she had come. 
She laughed again to her fat friend as she pas.sed him, 
went to the window and looked outi The porch seemed 
deserted and was faintly illuminated by a few Japanese 
lanterns. She sprang out, dro])ped u]>on the divan, and 
bur>ing her face in her hands, cried heart-brokenly. 
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Presently she felt something alive touch her foot, 
and, her breath catching with alarm, she started to 
rise. A thin hand, issuing from a shabby sleeve, had 
stolen out between two of the green tubs and was 
pressing upon one of her shoes. 

“Shi” warned a voice. “Don't make a noise!” 

The warning was not needed; she had recognized 
the hand and sleeve instantlj'. It was her playmate 
and lifelong friend, Joe Louden. 

“What were you going on about!” he asked angrily. 

“Nothing,” she answered. “1 wa.sn’t. You must 
go away, you know the Judge doesn't like you.” 

“What were you crying about?” interrupted the 
uninvited guest. 

“Nothing, I tell youf” she repeated, the tears not 
ceasing to gather in her eyes. “I wasn’t.” 

“I want to know what it was,” he insisted. 
“Didn’t the fools ask you to dance? Ah! You needn’t 
tell me. That’s it. I’ve been here, watching, for the 
last three dances and you weren’t in sight till you 
came to the window. Well, what do you care about 
that for ? ’ ’ 

“I don’t,” .she an.swered. “I don’t!” Then sud- 
denly, without being able to prevent it, she sobbed. 

“No,” he said, gently, “I see you don’t. And you 
let yourself be a fool because there are a lot of fools 
in there.” 

She gave way, all at once, to a gust of sorrow and 
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bittenwss; e^e bent far over and caught his hand and 
laid it against her wet cheek. “Oh, Joe,” she whis- 
pere<^ brokenly, ‘ ‘ I think we have such hard lives, you 
and II It doesn’t peem right — while we’re so young! 
Why can’t we be like the others! Why can’t we have 
some of the fun!” 

He withdrew his hand, with the embarrassment and 
shame he would have felt had she been a boy. 

“Get out!” he said, feebly. 

She did not seem to notice, but, still stooping, rested 
her elbows on her knees and her face in her hands. 
“I try so hard to have some fun, to be like the rest — 
and it’s always a mistake, always, always, always!” 
She rocked herself slightly from side to side. “I’m a 
fool, it’s the truth, or 1 wouldn’t have come to-night. 
I want to be attractive — 1 want to Ik* in things. 1 
want to laugh as they do — ” 

“To laugh, just to laugh, and not because there’s 
something funny?” 

“Yes, 1 do, I do! And to know how to dress and 
to wear my hair — there must be some place where you 
can learn those tilings. I’ve never had^ any one to 
show me! It’s only lately I’ve cared, but I’m seven- 
teen, Joe — ” She faltered, came to a stoj), and her 
whole body was shaken with sobs. “I hate myself 
so for crying — for everything!” 

Just then a colored waiter, smiling graciously, came 
out upon the porch, bearing a tray of salad, hot oysters, 
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and coffee. At his approach, Joe had fallen prone on 
the floor in the shadow. Ariel shook her head to the 
proffer of refreshments. 

‘ ‘ I don ’t want any, ' ’ she murmured. 

The waiter turned away in pity and was reoentei iug 
tlie window when a passionate whisper fell upon his 
ear as well as upon Ariel’s. 

“Take it!” 

“Ma’am?” said the waiter. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” she replied quickly. The 
waiter, his elation re.stoi'ed, gave of his viands with the 
’superfluous bounty loved by his race when di.stribu- 
ting the product of the wealthy. 

When he had gone, “Give me everything that’s 
hot,” said Joe. “You can keep the salad.” 

“I couldn’t eat it or anything else,” she answered, 
thrusting the j)late between the palms. 

For a time there was silence. From within the 
house came the continuous babble of voices and laugh- 
ter, the clink of ’cutleiy on china. The young people 
spent a long time over their supper. By and by the 
waiter returned to the veranda, deposited a plate of 
colored ices upon Ariel’s knees with a noble gesture, 
and departed. 

“No ice for me,” said Joe. 

“Won’t you please go now?” she entreated. 

“It wouldn’t be good manners,” he joked, ‘“rhey^ 
might think I only came for the supper.” 
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“Give me the dish and coffee-cup,” she whispered, 
impatiently. “Suppose the waiter came and had to 
look for them? Quick!” 

A bottle-shaped figure appeared in the window, and 
she had no time to take the plate and cup which were 
bo’ng pushed througli the jjalm-leaves. She whispered 
a word of warning, and the dishes were hurriedly 
withdrawn as Norhert Flitcroft, wearing a solemn ex- 
pression of injury, came out upon the veranda. 

“They want you. Some one’s come for you.” 

“Oh, is grandfather waiting?” She rose. 

“It isn’t your grandfather that has come for you,” 
answered the fat one, slowly. “It is Eskew Arp. 
Something’s hai)pened.” 

She looked at him for a moment, beginning to trem- 
ble violently, lier eyes growing wide with fright. 

“Is my grandfather — is he sick?” 

“You’d better go and see. Old Kskew’s waiting 
in the hall. He’ll tell you.” 

She was by him and through the window instantly. 
Mr. Ar]) was waiting in the hall, talking in a low voice 
to Mrs. Pike. 

“Your grandfather’s all right,” he told the fright- 
ened girl (juickly. “He sent me for you. Just hurry 
and get your things.” 

She was with him again in a moment, and seizing 
the old man’s arm, hurried him down the steps and 
toward the street almost at a run. 
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“You’re not telling me the truth,” she said 
^‘You’re not telling me the truth!” 

“Nothing has happened to Eoger Tabor,” panted 
Mr. Arp. “.We’re going this way, not that.” Thej 
had come to the gate, and as she turned to the right 
he pulled her sharply to the left. 

“Where are we going?” she demanded. 

“To your Uncle Jonas’s.” 

“Why?” she cried, in supreme astonishment. 
“What do you want to take me there for? Don’t 
you know that he doesn’t like me — that lie lia.s stopped 
speaking to me?” 

“Yes,” said the old man, grimly; “he has stopped 
speaking to everybody.” 

These startling words told Ariel that her uncle was 
dead. They did not tell her what she was soon to 
learn — that he had died rich, and that, failing other 
heirs, she and her grandfather had inherited his 
fortune. 


n 

It was Sunday in Canaan — Sunday some years 
later. ,Joe Louden was sitting in the shade of Main 
Street bridge, smoking a cigar. He was alone ; he was 
always alone, for he had been away a long time, and 
had made few friends since his return. 

A breeze wandered up the river and touched the 
leaves and grass to life. The young com, deep green 
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in the bottom-land, moved with a ’staccato flurry; the 
stirring air brought a smell of blossoms; the distance 
took on faint lavender hazes which blended the out- 
lines of the fields, lying like square coverlets on the 
long slope of rising ground beyond the bottom-land, 
and empurpled the blue woodland shadows of the 
groves. 

For the first time it struck Joe that it was a beauti- 
ful day. He opened his eyes and looked about him 
whimsically. Then he shook his head again. A lady 
had just emerged from the bridge and was coming 
toward him. 

It 'would be hard to get at Joe’s first impressions 
of her. We can find conveyance for only the broadest 
and heaviest. At first sight of her, there was preemi- 
nently the shock of seeing anything so exciuisite in his 
accustomed world. For she was exquisite; she was 
that, and much more, from the ivory 'ferrule of the 
parasol she carried, to the light and slender foot-print 
she left in the dust of the road. Joe knew at once 
that nothing like her had over before been seen in 
Canaan. 

He had little knowledge of the millinery arts, and 
he needed none to see the harmony of the things she 
wore. Her dress and hat and gloves and parasol 
showed a pale lavender overtint like that which he had 
seen overspreading the western slope. Under the 
summer hat her very dark hair swept back over the 
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temples with something near trimness in the extent 
to which it was withheld from being fluffy. It may 
be that this approach to trimness, after all, was the 
true key to the mystery of the lady who appeared 
to Joe. 

She was to pass him — so he thought — ^and as she 
drew nearer, his breath came faster. And then he 
realized that something wonderful was happening to 
him. 

She had stopped directly in front of him; stopped 
and stood looking at him with her clear eyes. He did 
not lift his own to her; a great and unaccountable 
shyness beset him. He had risen and removed his 
hat, trying not to clear his throat — his everyday sense 
urging upon him that she was a stranger in Canaan 
who had lost her way. 

“Can I — can I — ’’ he stammered, blushing, mean- 
ing to finish with “direct you,” or “show you the 
way. ’ ’ 

Then he looked at her again and saw what seemed 
to him the strange.st sight of life. The lady’s eyes had 
filled with tears — filled and overfilled. 

“I’ll sit here on the log with you,” she said. “You 
don’t need to dust it!” she went on, tremulously. And 
even then he did not know who she was. 

There was a silence, for if the dazzled young man 
could have spoken at all, he could have found nothing , 
to say ; and, perhaps, the lady would not trust her own 
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voice just then. His eyes had fallen again ; he was too 
dazed, and, in truth, too panic-stricken now, to look at 
her. She was seated beside him and had handed him 
her parasol in a little way which seemed to imply 
that, of course, he had reached for it, so that it was 
to be seen how used she was to have all such things 
done for her. He saw that he was expected to furl 
the dainty thing; he j)ressed the catch and let down 
the top timidly, as if fearing to break or tear it; and, 
as it closed, held near his face, he caught a very faint, 
sweet, spicy '"emanation from it like wild roses and 
cinnamon. 

“Do you know me?” asked the lady at last. 

For answer he could only stare at her, dumfounded; 
he lifted an unsteady hand toward her appealingly. 
Her manner underwent an April change. She drew 
back lightly; he was favored with the most delicious 
low laugh he had ever heard. 

“Pm glad you’re the same, Joe!” she said. “I’m 
glad you’re the same, and I’m glad I’ve changed, 
though that isn’t why you have forgotten me.” 

He arose uncertainly and took three or four back- 
ward steps from her. She sat before him, radiant 
with laughter, the loveliest creature he had ever seen; 
but between him and this charming vision there swept, 
through the warm, scented June air, the dim ])icture 
of a veranda all in darkness and the faint music of 
violins. 
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** Ariel Tahor!’* 


“Isn’t it about time you were recognizing met” 
she said. 

* • • • • • 

Sensations were rare in staid, dull, commonplace 
Canaan, but this fine Sunday morning the town was 
treated to one of the most memorable sensations in 
its history. The town, all except Joe Louden, had 
known for weeks that Ariel Tabor was coming home 
from abroad, but it had not seen her. And when she 
walked along the street with Joe, past the Sunday 
church-returning crowds, it is not quite truth to say 
that all except the children came to a dead halt, but 
it is not very far from it. The air was thick with 
subdued exclamations and whisperings. 

Joe had not known her. The women recogniz«*d 
her, ''infallibly, at first sight ; even those who had (piite 
forgotten her. And the women told their men. Hence 
the un-Sunday-like demeanor of the procession, for 
few towns held it more un.seemly to stand and stare 
at passers-by, especially on the Sabbath. But Ariel 
Tabor had returned. 

A low but increasing murmur followed the two as 
they proceeded. It ran up the street ahead of them; 
people turned to look back and paused, so that Ariel 
and Joe had to walk round one or two groui)S. They 
had, also, to walk round Norbert Flitcroft, which was 
very like walking round a group. Mr. Flitcroft was 
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one of the few (he was waddling home alone) who did 
not identify Miss Tabor, and her effect upon him was 
extraordinary. His mouth opened and he gazed 
’stodgily, his widening eyes like sun-dogs coming out 
of a fog. Mr. Flitcroft experienced a few moments 
of trance ; came out of it stricken through and through ; 
felt nervously of his tie ; resolutely fell in behind, and 
followed, at a distance of some forty paces, determined 
to learn what household this heavenly visitor honored, 
and thrilling with the intention to please that same 
household with his own presence as soon and as often 
as possible. 

Ai'iel flushed a little when she perceived the extent 
of their conspicuousness ; but it was not the blush that 
Joe remembered had reddened the tanned skin of old; 
for her brownness had gone long ago, though it had 
not left her merely pink and white. There was a deli- 
cate rosiness rising from her cheeks to her temples, 
as the earliest dawn rises. 

Joe kept trying to rtmlize that this lady of wonder 
was Ariel Tabor, but he could not ; he could not con- 
nect the shabby Ariel, whom he had treated as one 
boy treats another, with this young woman of the 
world. Although he had only a dim perception of the 
staring and whispering which greeted and followed 
them, Ariel, of course, was thoroughly aware of it, 
though the only sign she gave was the slight blush, 
which very soon disappeared. 
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Ariel paused before the impressive front of Judge 
Pike’s large mansion. Joe’s face expressed surprise. 

“Don’t you know?” she said. “I’m staying here. 
Judge Pike has charge of all my property. Come to 
see me this afternoon.” 

With a last charming smile, Ariel turned and left 
the dazed young man on the sidewalk. 

That walk was but the beginning of her triumph. 
Judge Pike’s of a summer afternoon was the swirling 
social center of Canaan, but on that particular Sunday 
afternoon every unattached male in the town who pos- 
sessed the privilege of calling at the big house 
appeared. They filled the chairs in the wide old-fash- 
ioned hall where Ariel received them, and overpoured 
on the broad steps of the old-fashioned spiral staircase, 
where Mr. Flitcroft, on account of his size, occupied 
two steps and a portion of a third. And Ariel was the 
center of it all! Booth Tabkinoton. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

I. Describe Ariel’s pitiful attempts at l>eautifyhig herself when 
dressing for the dance. When did she realize lier failure? How 
were her anticipations of the dance realized? What kind of girl 
was Mamie Pike? (live reasons for your answer. At what point 
w’ere you mo.st sorry for Ariel? With what startling news did the 
evening end? 

II. Give an account of the meeting between the old playmates. 
Describe the scene as they walked along the street. What do you 
think was the greatest part of Ariel’s “triumph?” Was she spoiled 
by her wealth? How do you know? 

RTTPPDEMENTARY READING 

little Women — I.»ouIsu M. Alcott. 

Pride and Prejudice — Jane Austen. 
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THE CLOUD 


T bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

Prom my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten tlie green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain; 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my ])illow white, 

While I sleej) in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 
Lightning, my pilot, sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder; 

It struggles and howls at fits. 

Over earth and ocean, witli gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Ijured l>y the love of the 'genii that move 
In the depths of the pur^fie sea; 
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Over the rills and the crags and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

The spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all tlie while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


T am the daughter of the earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky; 

T pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

T change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, — 

1 silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

I rise and unbuild it again. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Make a list of the things tlie cloud does. Rend nloud the lines 
in which the poet tells of each of these. Why is li^htnln^ siM»ken 
of as the idiot of the cloud V Where <ioes it sit? Where Is the 
thunder? How is the cloud “tlH‘ daui:hter of the earth and water”? 
How “a iiurslinj: of the sky”? Explain “I clumRe, hut I cannot 
die.” A cenotaph is a menioriai hnilt to one who Is huried else- 
where. Why should the clear sky he the cloud’s c<»notaph? IIow 
does the reapi^earlnff the cloud iiiihuild !t? 
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NEW ENGLAND WEATHER 


There is a ’sumptuous variety about the New Eng- 
land weather that compels the stranger’s admiration — 
and regret. The weather is always doing something 
there; always attending strictly to business; always 
getting up new designs and trying them on the people 
to see how they will go. But it gets through more 
business in spring than in any other season. In the 
spring I have counted one hundred and thirty-six dif- 
ferent kinds of weather within four and twenty hours 
It was I who made the fame and fortune of the man 
who had that marvelous collection of weather on ex- 
hibition at the Centennial, which so astounded the 
foreigners. He was going to travel around the world 
and get specimens from all climes. I said. “Don’t do 
it; just come to New England on a favorable spring 
day.” I told him what we could do in the way of 
style, variety, and quantity. Well, he came, and he 
made his collection in four days. As to variety, he 
confessed that he got hundreds of kinds of weather that 
he had never heard of before. And as to quantity, 
after he had i)icked out and discarded all that was 
blemished in any way, he not only had weather enough, 
but weather to spare, weather to hire out, weather to 
sell, weather to dejwsit, weather to invest, and weather 
to give to the poor. 

Old Probabilities has a mighty reputation for 
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accurate prophecy and thoroughly deserves it. You 
take up the paper and observe how crisply and con- 
fidently he checks off what to-day’s weather is going 
to be on the Pacific, down South, in the Middle States, 
in the Wisconsin region. See him sail along in the joy 
and pride of his power till he gets to New England, 
and then see his tail drop. He doesn’t know what the 
weather is going to be in New England. Well, he mulls 
over it, and by and by he gets out something like this ; 
“Probable northeast to southwest winds, varying to 
the southward and westward and eastward and points 
between; high and low barometer, swapping around 
from place to place ; probable areas of rain, snow, hail, 
and drought, succeeded or preceded by earthquakes 
with thunder and lightning.” Then he jots down this 
postscript from his wandering mind, to cover acci- 
dents: “But it is possible that the program may be 
wholly changed in the meantime.” Yes, one of the 
brightest gems in the New England weather is the 
dazzling uncertainty of it. There is certain to be 
plenty of weather, but you never can tell which end of 
the processsion is going to move first. 

But, after all, there are at least two or three things 
about that weather (or, if you please, the effects pro- 
duced by it) which we residents would not like to part 
with. If we hadn’t our bewitching autumn foliage, we 
should still have to credit the weather with one feature 
which compensates for all its bullying vagaries — the 
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ice storm. Every bough and twig is strung with ice 
beads, frozen dewdrops, and the whole tree sparkles 
cold and white like the ’Shah of Persia’s diamond 
plume. Then the wind waves the branches, and the 
sun comes out and turns all those myriads of beads 
and drops to prisms that glow and burn and flash with 
all manner of colored fires; which change and change 
again, with inconceivable rajjidity, from blue to red, 
from red to green, and green to gold. The tree be- 
comes a spraying fountain, a veiy exj)losion of dazzling 
jewels, and it stands there the. ’acme, the climax, the 
supremest possibility in art or nature, of bewilder- 
ing, intoxicating, intolerable magnificence. One can- 
not make the words too strong. Month after month 
I lay up hate and grudge against the New England 
weather; but when the ice storm comes at last I say: 
“There, I forgive you now; you are the most enchant- 
ing weather in the world.” 

Mark Twain. 


HELPS TO STUDY 

Mark Twain’s Inimor was notod for exiiggrralion. Find examples 
of oXDgKoriitiou 111 HUh soU'ctioiu Old Probabilities was the name 
signed by a weather prophet of the period. How was he aflft'cted by 
New Kiighuid weather? At what point did Twain tlroi) his fun and 
lieglu a lieautiful tribute to a New Kngltind landseaiie? How d(»es 
the tribute cloae? 


SUPPLEMENTARY REAPING 
Tliiw Men in a Boat — Jerome K. Jerome. 

Tlie House Boat on the Styx — John Kendrick Bangs. 
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Sflence Deep and White 

fl65] 



THE FIRST SNOWFALL 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 

Had been heaping fields and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

From sheds new roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 
That noiseless work of the sky. 

And the sudden flurries of snowbirds, 

Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 

As did robins the babes in the wood. 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, “Father, who makes it snowt” 
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And I told of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snowfall, 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like .snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar on our deep-plunged woo. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

“The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 

Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister. 
Folded close under deepening snow. 

James Rus.sell Lowell. 


HELPS TO STUDY 

When did the snow Uegrlu? Ho\v do you know? What time Is 
It now? Is snow still falling;? Read the lines that show this. Of 
what sorrow does the snow remind the i^oetV Read the lines which 
show that i)eace had come to the iiareiits. Make a list of the com^ 
parisons (or similes) used by the iKiet. Read the lines which show 
that the storm was a quiet one. Which lines do you like best? 
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OLD EPHEAIM 


For some days after our arrival on the Bighorn 
range we did not come across any grizzly. There were 
plenty of black-tail deer in the woods, and we encoun 
tered a number of bands of cow and calf elk, or of 
young bulls; but after several days’ hunting, we were 
still without any game worth taking home, and we had 
seen no sign of grizzly, which was the game we were 
especially anxious to kill, for neither Merrifield nor I 
had ever seem a bear alive. 

Sometimes we hunted in comjainy; sometimes each 
of us went out alone. One day we had separated; I 
reached camp early in the afternoon, and waited a 
couple of hours before Merrifield jnit in an appear- 
ance. 

At last T heard a shout, and he came in sight gal- 
loping at s])eed down an open glade, and waving his 
hat, evidently having had good luck; and when he 
reined in his small, wiry cow-))ony, we saw that he 
had packed behind his saddle the fine, glossy pelt of 
a black bear. Better still, he announced that he had 
l)een off about ten miles to a ]>erfect tangle of ravines 
and valleys where bear sign was very thick; and not 
of black bear either, but of grizzly. The black bear 
tthe only one we got on the mountains) he had run 
across by accident. 

Merrifield *8 tale made me decide to shift camp at 
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once, and go over to the spot where the bear-tracks 
were plentiful. Next morning we were off, and by- 
noon pitched camp by a clear brook, iu a valley with 
steep, wooded sides. 

That afternoon we again went out, and I shot a 
fine bull elk. I came home alone toward nightfall, 
walking through a reach of burnt forest, w’here there 
was nothing but charred tree-trunks and black mold. 
When nearly through it I came across the huge, half- 
human footprints of a great grizzly, which must have 
passed by within a few minutes. Jt gave me rather an 
eery feeling in the silent, lonely woods, to see for the 
first time the unmistakable proofs that I was in the 
home of the mighty lord of the wilderness. 

That evening we almost had a visit from one of 
the animals we were after. Several times we had 
heard at night the musical calling of the bull elk — a 
sound to which no writer has as yet done justice. This 
particular night, when we were in bed and the fire was 
smoldering, we were roused by a ruder noise — a kind 
of grunting or roaring -whine, answered by the fright- 
ened snorts of the ])onies. It was a bear which had 
evidently not seen the fire, as it came from behind the 
bank, and had probably been attracted by the smell of 
the horses. After it made out what we were, it stayed 
round a short while, again uttered its peculiar roar- 
ing grunt, and went off; we had seized our rifles and ’ 
had run out into the woods, but in the darkness could 
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ism notMng; indeed it was rather lucky we did not 
stumble across the bear, as he could have made short 
work of us when we were at such a disadvantage. 

Next day we went off on a long tramp through the 
woods and along the sides of the canyons. There 
were plenty of berry bushes growing in clusters; and 
all around these there were fresh tracks of bear. But 
the grizzly is also a flesh-eater, and has a great liking 
for ’carrion. On visiting the place where Merrifield 
had killed the black bear, we found that the grizzlies 
had been there before us, and had utterly devoured 
the carcass, with cannibal relish. Hardly a scrap was 
Mt, and we turned our steps toward where lay the 
bull elk I had killed. It was cjuite late in the afternoon 
when we reached the place. 

A grizzly had evidently been at the carcass during 
the preceding night, for his great footprints were in 
the ground all around it, and the carcass itself was 
gnawed and tom, and i)artia11y covered with earth and 
leaves — the grizzly has a curious habit of burying all 
of his prey that he does not at the moment need. 

The forest was comi)Osed mainly of what are called 
ridge-pole pines, which grow close together, and do not 
branch out until the stems are thirty or forty feet from 
the ground. Beneath these trees we walked over a 
carpet of pine needles, u])on which pur moccasined feet 
made no sound. The woods seemed vast and lonely, 
and their silence was 1>roken now and then by the 
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strange noises always to be heard in the great pine 
forests. 

We climbed up along the trunk of a dead tree that 
had toppled over until its upper branches struck in the 
limb crotch of another, which thus supported it at an 
angle half-way in its fall. When above the ground far 
enough to prevent the bear’s smelling us, we sat still 
to wait for his approach ; until, in the gathering gloom, 
we could no longer see the sights of oiir rifles. It was 
useless to wait longer; and we clamher<Hl down and 
stole out to the edge of the woods. The forest here 
covered one side of a steep, almost canyon-like ravine, 
whose other side was hare excejd for rock and sage- 
brush. Once out from under the trees there was still 
plenty of light, although the sun had set, and we 
crossed over some fifty yards to the opposite hillside, 
and crouched down under a bush to see if perchance 
some animal might not also leave the cover. 

Again we waited quietly in the growing dusk until 
the pine trees in our front blended into one dark, 
frowning mass. At last, as we were rising to leave, we 
heard the sound of the breaking of a dead stick, from 
the spot where we knew the carcass lay. “Old 
Ephraim” had come back to the carcass. A minute 
afterward, listening with strained ears, we heard him 
brush by some dry twigs. It was entirely too dark 
to. go in after him ; but we made up our minds that * 
on the morrow he should be ours. 
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Early next morning we were over at the elk carcass, 
and, as we expected, found that the bear had eaten his 
fill of it during the night. His tracks showed him to 
be an immense fellow, and were so fresh that we 
doubted if he had left long before we arrived ; and we 
made up our minds to follow him up and try to find 
his lair. The bears that lived on these mountains had 
evidently been little disturbed; indeed, the Indians and 
most of the white hunters are rather chary of meddling 
with “Old Ephraim,” as the mountain men style the 
grizzly. The bears thus seemed to have very little fear 
of harm, and we thought it likely that the bed of the 
one who had fed on the elk would not be far away. 

My companion was a skillful tracker, and we took 
up the trail at once. For some distance it led over 
the soft, yielding carpet of moss and pine needles, and 
the footprints were (juite easily made out, although we 
could follow them but slowly; for we had, of course, 
to keep a sharp look-out ahead and around us as we 
walked noiselessly on in the somber half-light always 
l)revailing under the great j>ine trees. 

After going a few hundred yards the tracks turned 
off on a weil-bealen path made by the elk; the woods 
were in many i)laces cut up by these game trails, which 
had often become as «listinct as ordinary footpaths. 
The beast ’s footprints were }>ei-fectly plain in the dust, 
and he had lumbered along up the path until near the 
middle of the hillside, where the ground broke away and 
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there were hollows and boulders. Here there had been 
a windfall, and the dead trees lay among the living, 
piled across one another in all directions; while be- 
tween and around them sprouted up a thick growtli of 
young spruces and other evergreens. The trail turned 
off into the tangled thicket, within which it was almost 
certain we should find our quarry. We could still 
follow the tracks, by the slight scrapes of the claws on 
the bark, or by the bent and broken twigs; and we 
advanced with noiseless caution. 

When in the middle of the thicket we crossed what 
was almost a breastwork of fallen logs, and Merrifield, 
who was leading, passed by the upriglit stein of a great 
inne. As soon as he was by it, he sank suddcnily on one 
knee, turning half round, his face fairly aflame witli 
excitement; and as I strode past him, with my rifle at 
the ready, there, not ten stejis off, was the great bear, 
slowly rising from liis bed among the yonng spruces. 
He had heard us, Imt apimrently hardly knew exactly 
where or wliat we were, for ho reared uj) on his 
haiin('lies sideways to us. 

Tlien he saw us and drop)ied down again on all- 
fours, the shagg\" hair on his neck and slionlders seem- 
ing to bristle as he turned toward us. As he sank 
down on his fore feet, T liad raised the rifle; his head 
was bent slightly down, and when I saw the top of 
the white bead fairly between his small, glittering, evil 
eyes, I pulled trigger. Half-rising up, the huge beast 
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fell over on his side in the death throes, the ball having 


gone into his brain, striking as fairly between the eyes 
as if the distance had been measured. 

The whole thing was over in twenty seconds from 
the time I caught sight of the game; indeed, it was 
over so quickly that the grizzly did not l^ave time to 
show fight. He was a monstrous fellow, much larger 
than any 1 have seen since. As near as we’^ould esti- 
mate, he must have weighed above twelve hundred 

pounds. x T' 

I Theodore E oose '^l^^^ 




HELPS TO STUDY 






Theodore Koosevelt, President of tlie T'^nited States from 
1901 to 1909, was one of the greatest hunti‘rs of the present 
generation. As lie w'as in weak health a.s a young man, he 
went West and lived for some time the life of a ranchman 
and hunter, killing much w^ild game. In later years he went 
on a gmit hunting trip to Africa, and finally explored the 
wilds of the Amazon river, in South America, in search of 
game and adventure. ‘‘Old Ephrainr’ narrates one of his 
earlier hunting exfx'riences, and is taken from the book, 
The Hunting Trips of a tiaro hmav. 


rsive an account of (lie onptim' of the grizzly l>ear. Why did 
not MerHflcld ftreV (’oiupare tlu* weight of the l>ear with that of 
the avenige cow or horse. 'FeU of any l»ear hunt of w^hlch you 
know. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Watchers of the Tmil— t^harles V. D. Roberts: 

Monarch, the Rear — Ernest Thomiwwm .Set on. 

Wild Animals I Have Known — Ernest Thompson Seim 
African Game Trails — ^Theodore Roosevelt 
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MIDWINTER 


The speckled sky is dim with snow. 

The light flakes falter and fall slow ; 
Athwart the hill-top, rapt and pale, 
Silently drops a silvery veil ; 

And all the valley is shut in 
By flickering curtains gray and tliin. 

But cheerily the chickadee 
Singeth to me on fence and tree ; 

The snow sails round him as he sings, 
White as the down of angels’ wings. 

I watch the slow flakes as they fall 
On bank and briar and broken wall ; 

Over the orchard, waste and brown, 

All noiselessly they settle down, 

Tipping the apple-boughs, and each 
Xiight quivering twig of plum and peach. 

On. turf and curb and bower-roof 
The snow-storm spreads its iv»ry woof; 

It paves with pearl the garden-walk ; 

And lovingly round tattered stalk 
And shivering stem its magic weaves 
A mantle fair as lily-leaves. 

All day it snows: the sheeted post 
Gleams in the dimness like a ghost; 
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All day the blasted oak has stood 
A miiffled wizard of the wood; 

Garland and airy cap adorn 
The sumach and the wayside thorn, 

And clustering spangles lodge and shine 
In the dark tresses of the pine. 

The ragged bramble, dwarfed and old, 
Shrinks like a beggar in the cold; 

In \surplice white the cedar stands, 

And blesses him with priestly hands. 

Still cheerily the chickadee 
Singeth to me on fence and tree: 

But in my inmost ear is lieard 
The music of a holier bird; 

And heavenly thoughts as soft and white 
As snow-flakes on my soul alight. 

Clothing with love my lonely heart, 

Healing with ])ea(*e each bruised part, 

Till all my being seems to be 
Transfigured by their j^urity. 

John Townsend Trowbbidge. 


HELPS TO STUDY 

When did this stonn b«‘>dn? Read Unos which show this. Give 
rensoim for your niiswcr. What o<>iiip«rl.sons are used by the poet 
ill d<*serlbliig the snowfall? Wlilch <x>niparison do yon like best? 
’What heallnic thought does the storm briii(f to the jxiet? Compare it 
with the same thought In Thv Fir%t SnowfaXL 
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A GEORGIA FOX HUNT • 


I 

In the season of 1863, the Rockville Hunting Club, 
which had been newly organized, was at tlie height of 
its success. It was composed of men too old to go in 
the army, and of j’oung men who were not old enough, 
or who, from one cause and another, were exempted 
from military service. Ostensibly, its object was to 
encourage the noble si)ort of fox-hunting and to bind 
by closer ties the congenial soxils whose love for horse 
and hound and horn bordered on enthusiasm. This, 

I say, was its ’ostensible object, for it seems to me, 
looking back upon that terrible time, that the main 
purpose of the association was to devise new methods 
of forgetting the sickening ’portents of disaster that 
were even then thick in the air. Any suggestion or 
plan calculatued to relieve the mind from the weight of 
the horror of those desperate days was eagerly seized 
upon and utilized. With the old men and the fledgling 
boys in the neighborhood of Rockville, the desire to 
escape momentarily the realities of the present took 
the shape of fox-hunting and other congenial amuse- 
ments. With the women — ah well ! Heaven only knows 
how they sat dumb and silent over their great anguish 
and grief, cheering the helpless and comforting and < 

• From the Atlanta OonttituUon. 
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lb sick and wounded. It ■fras a mystery to 
me then, «aid it is a mystery to me now. 

About the first of November the writer’^'h^reof 
eived a long-expected letter from Tom Tunison, the 
iry of the club, who was on a visit to Monticello. 
IJis brief and breezy. 

Young man,” he wrote, “they are coming. They 
going to give us a ’ruffle. Their dogs are good, but 
Vllpy lack form and finish as well as discipline — plenty 
of bottom but no confidence. I haven’t hesitated to 
put up our horn as the prize. Get the boys together 
and tell them about it, and see tliat our own eleven are 
in fighting trim. You won’t believe it, but Sue, Hern- 
don, Kate, and Walthall are coming with the party; 
and tlie fair de Compton, who set all the Monticello 
boys wild last year when she got back from Macon, 
vows and declares slie is coming, too. Remember the 
15th. Be prepared.” 

I took in the situation at a glance. Tom, in his 
reckless style, had bantered a party of .Jasper county 
men as to the suiieriority of their dogs, and had even 
offered to give them an opportunity to gain the silver- 
mounted horn won by the Rockville club in Hancock 
county the year before. The .Jasper county men, who 
were really breeding some excellent dogs, accejded the 
challenge, and Tom had invited them to share the 
hospitality of the plantation home called “Bachelors’ 
Hall.” 
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If iiie trnth ftmst }}e confessed, I was^'otfj^ SIP 
grieved at the aimodneement in Tom’s letter, apart 
from^ tm, agreeable change in the social atmosphere 
that would result from the presence of ladies in 
elors’ Hall.” I was eagerly anxious to test the 
of a favorite hound — Flpra — whose care and traiapf 
had cost me a great deal of time and trouble. Although 
i*^ was her first season in the field, she had already 
become the pet and pride of the Rockville club, t|jii 
members of which were not slow to sound her praises. 
Flora was an experiment. She was the result of a 
cross between the Henry hound (called in Georgia the 
“Birdsong dog,” in honor of the most successful 
breeder) and a Maryland hoimd. She was a grand- 
daughter of the famous Hodo and in everything except 
her color (she was white with yellow ears) was the 
exact reproduction of that magnificent fox-hound. I 
was anxious to see her put to the test. 

It was with no small degree of satisfaction, there- 
fore, that I informed Aunt Patience, the cook, of Tom’s 
programme. Aunt Patience was a privileged char- 
acter, who.se comments upon people and things were 
free and, frequent; when she heard that a party of 
hunters, accompanied by ladies, proposed to make the 
hall their temporary headquarters, her remarks were 
ludicrously indignant. 

“Well, ef dat Marse Tom ain’t de beatinest white 
^n dat I ever sot eyes on — ’way off yander givin' 
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way liis vittles fo’ he buy um at de stoM How I know 
what Marse Tom want, an’ tel I know, whar I gwineter 
git um? He better be home yer lookin’ atter deze lazy 
niggers, stidder high-flyin’ wid dem Jasper county 
folks. Ef dez enny vittles on dis plan’ash’n, hits 
more’n I knows un. En he’ll go rmmin’ roun’ wid dem 
harum-skarmii gals twell I boun’ he don’t fetch dal 
pipe an’ dat ’backer what he said he would. Can’l 
fool me ’bout de gals what grows up deze days. Dey 
duz like dey wanter stan’ uj) an’ cuss dersef’ case dey 
wuzent born(Ml men.” 

”Why, Aunt Patience, your ^larse Tom say^s Miss 
de Compton is as ])retty as a ])ink and as fine as a 
fiddle.” 

”Law, chile! you needn’t talk ’bout de gals to dis 
ole ’omen. J done know um fo’ you wuz horned. W’en 
y^ou see Miss Compton you see all d(‘ balance un um. 
Deze is n(‘w times. Marse Tom’s mammy useter spin 
her fifteen eimts o’ wool a day — w’en y^ou see Miss 
Compton wid a hank er yarn in ’er ban’, y^ou jes’ sen’ 
me word.” 

Whereupon, Aunt Patience gave her head hand- 
kerchief a vigorous wrench, and went her way^ — the 
good old soul — even then considering how she should 
best set about ])reparing a genuine sul^)rise for her 
young master in the shape of daily feasts for a dozen 
guests. T will not stop hero to detail tlie character 
of this preparation or to dwell upon its success. It is 
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enough to say that Tom T unison praised Aunt Patience 
to the skies; and, as if this were not sufficient to make 
her happy, he produced a big clay pipe, three plugs of 
real ‘'manufac terbacker,^’ wliich was hard to get in 
those times, a red shawl, and twelve yards of calico. 

The fortnight that followed the arrival of Tom's 
guests was one long to be remembered, not only in the 
'^annals of the EockAulle Hunting (^hib but in the annals 
of Rockville itself. The fair de Compter literally 
turned the heads of old men and yoiug boys, and even 
succeeded in con(|uering the critics of lier own sex. She 
was marvelously beautiful, and her Ixmuty was of a 
kind to haunt one in one’s dreams. It was easy to per- 
ceive that she had made a eoii(|iiest of Tom, and I 
know that every suggestion he made and every ])roje(*t 
he i)lanned had for its sole end and aim the enjoyment 
of Miss Carri(» de (^om])ton. 

It was several days before the minor details of the 
cor.fest, wliieli was at once tiie excuse* for and tlie object 
of the visit of Tom’s guests, could lx* arranged, Imt 
finally everything Avas ‘^''amicably adjusted,” and the 
day appointed. The niglit before the hunt, the club 
and the Jasper county visitors asseml)led in Tom Timi- 
son’s parlor for a final discussion of tlx* event. 

‘‘In order,” said Tom, “to give our friends and 
guests an 0})|)ortunitT fully to test flie specxl and bot- 
tom of tlieir kennels, it has been decided to pay our 
respects to ‘Old Sandy’.” 
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“And pray, Mr. Tnnison, who is ‘Old Sandy’f” 
queried Miss de Compton. 

“He is a fox, Miss de Compton, and a tough one. 
He is a trained fox. He has been liunted so often by 
the inferior packs in his neighborhood that he is well- 
nigh ’invincible. He is so well known that he has not 
been hunted, except by accident, for two seasons. He 
is not as suspicious as he was two years ago, but we 
must be careful if we want to get within hearing dis- 
tance of him to-morrow morning.” 

“Do any of the ladies go with us?” asked Jack 
Herndon. 

“I go, for one,” responded Miss de Compton, and 
in a few minutes all the ladies had decided to go 
along, even if they found it inconvenient to participate 
actively in the hunt. 

' “Then,” said Tom, rising, “we must say good 
iiight. Uncle Plato will sound ‘Boots and Saddle’ at 
four o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“Four o’clock!” exclaimed the ladies in dismay. 

“At four precisely,” answered Tom, and the ladies 
with pretty little gestures of mock despair swept up- 
stairs while Tom brought out cigars for the boys. 

My friend little knew how delighted I was that 
“Old Sandy” was to be put through his paces. He 
little knew how carefully T had studied the peculiari- 
ties of this famous fox — how often when training Flora 
I had taken her out and followed “Old Sandy” through 
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all Ms ranges, bow I had ‘'felt of’' both his speed and 
bottom and knew all Ms weak points. 

n 

Morning came, and with it Uncle Plato's bugle calk 
Aunt Patience was ready with a smoking hot break- 
fast, and everybody was in fine spirits. As tlie e^iger, 
happy crowd filed down the broad avenue that led to 
the hall, the fair de Compton, who had been delayed 
in mounting, rode by my side. 

“You choose your escort well,” I ventured to say. 

“I have a weakness for cliildrcm,” she replied; 
“particularly for children wlio know wliat they are 
about. Plato has told me that if I desired to see all 
of the hunt without much trouble, to follow you. I am 
selfish, you perceive.” 

We rode over the red hills and under the russet 
trees until we came to “Old Sandy's” favorite haunt. 
Here a council of war was held, and it was decided 
that Tom and a portion of the hunters should skirt 
the fields, while another portion led by Miss de Comp- 
ton and myself should enter and bid the fox good 
morning. Uncle Plato, who had been given the cue, 
followed me with the dogs, and in a few moments we 
were very near the particular spot wh(?re I hoped to 
find the venerable deceiver of dogs and men. The 
hounds were already sallying hither and thither, anx- ^ 
iouB and evidently expectant. 
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Five minutes 'Went by without a whimpeV frd^ the 
pack. There was not a sound save the eager rustling 
of the dogs through the sedge and undergrowth. The 
ground was familiar to Flora, and I watched her with 
pride as with ]jowerful strides she circled around. Sud- 
denly she paused and flung her head in the air, making 
a beautiful picture where she stood poised, as if listen- 
ing. My heart gave a great thumj). It was a trick of 
hers, and I knew that “Old Sandy’’ had been around 
within the jjast twenty-four hours! With a rush, a 
bound, and an eager cry, my favorite came toward us, 
and the next moment “Old Sandy,’’ who had been 
lying almost at our horses’ feet, was up and away with 
Flora right at his heels. A wild hope seized me that 
my favorite would run into the shy veteran before he 
could get out of the field. But no! One of the Jasper 
county hunters, rendered momentarily insane by ex- 
citement, endeavored to ride the fox do'wn with his 
horse, and in another moment Sir Beynard was over 
the fence and into the woodland beyond, followed by 
the hounds. They made a splendid but ineffectual 
burst of speed, for when “Old Sandy” found himself 
upon the ■blackjack hills he was foot-loose. The morn- 
ing, However, was fine — just damp enough to leave the 
scent of the fox hanging breast high in the air. whether 
he shaped his course over lowlands or highlands. 

In the midst of all the confusion that had ensued. 
Miss de Compton remained cool, serene, and appar- 
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The Beginning of the Fox Hunt 

1185] 



ently indifferent, but I observed a glow upon her face 
and a sparkle in her eyes, as Tom Tunison, riding his 
gallant gray and heading the hunters, easily and grace- 
fully took a couple of fences when the hounds veered 
to the left. 

s . “Our Jasper county friend has saved ‘Old Sandy,' 
Miss de Compton,” I said, “but he has given us an 
opportunity of witnessing some very fine sport. The 
fox is so badly frightened that he may endeavor in the 
beginning to outfoot the dogs, but in the end he will 
return to his range, and then I hope to show you what 
a cunning old customer he is. If Flora doesn’t fail 
us at the critical moment, you will have the honor of 
wearing his brush on your saddle.” 

“Youth is always confident,” replied Miss de Comp- 
ton. 

“In this instance, however, I have the advantage 
of knowing both hound and fox. Flora has a few 
weaknesses, but I think she understands what is ex- 
pected of her to-day. ’ ' 

Thus bantering and chaffing each other, we turned 
our horses’ hea<ls in a direction ’oblique to that taken 
by the other hunters, who, with the exception of Tom 
Tunison and Jack Herndon, now well up with the dogs, 
wen» struggling along as Iwst they could. For a half 
mile or more we cantered down a lane, then turned 
into a stubble field, and made for a hill crowned and 
skirted bv a growth of blackjack, through which an 
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occasional pine had broken, as it seemed, in a vain bnt 
noble effort to touch the sky. Once upon the summit 
of the hills, we had a majestic view upon all sides. The 
fresh morning breezes blew crisp and cool and bracing, 
but were not uncomfortable after the exercise we had 
taken; and as the clouds that had muffled up the east 
dispersed themselves or were dissolved, the generous 
sun spread layer upon layer of golden light upon hill 
and valley and forest and stream. 

Away to the left we could hear tlie hounds, and the 
music of their voices, toyed with by the playful wind, 
rolled itself into melodious little echoes that broke 
pleasantly upon the ear, now loud, now faint, now far 
and now near. The first burst of speed, which had 
been terrific, had settled down into a steady run, but 
I knew by the sound that the pace was still tremendous, 
and I imagined I could hear the silvery tongue of Flora 
as she led the eager pack. The cries of the hounds, 
however, grew fainter and fainter, until presently they 
were lost in the distance. 

“He is making a straight shoot for the Turner 
’old fields, two miles away,” I remarked, by way of 
explanation. 

“And pray, why are we here?” Miss de Compton 
asked. 

“To be in at the death. (The fair de Compton 
smiled ’sarcastically.) In the Turner old fields the 
fox will make his grand double, gain upon the dogs, 
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head for yonder hill, and come down the ravine upon 
our right. At the fence here, within plain view, he 
will attempt a trick that has heretofore always been 
successful, and which has given him a reputation as a 
trained fox. I depend upon the intelligence of F'lora 
to see through ‘Old Sandy’s’ ’strategy, but if she hesi- 
tates a moment, we must set her right.” 

I spoke with the confidence of one having experi- 
ence, and Miss de (,'om|)ton smiled and was content. 
We had little time for further conversation, for in a 
few minutes I observed a dark shadow emerge from 
the undergrowth on the opposite bill and slij) (juickly 
across the oi)en space of fallow land. It crossed the 
ravine that intersected the valley, stole (juietly through 
the stubble to the fence, and there |>aused a moment, 
as if hesitating. In a low voice T called Miss de Comp- 
ton’s attention to the figure, but she refused to believe 
that it was the same fox we had aroused thirty minutes 
before. Ilowbeit, it was the 'veritable ‘‘Old Sandy” 
himself. I should have known him among a thousand 
foxes. He was not in as fine feather as when, at the 
start, he had swung his brush across Flora’s nose — the 
]>ace had told on hijii — but he still moved with an air 
of confidence. 

Then and there Miss de Com])ton l)elu*ld a display 
of fox tactics shrewd enough to excite the admiration 
of the most indifferent — a display of cunning that 
seemed to l)e something higher than instinct. 
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‘^Old Sandy” paused only a moment. With a 
bound he gained the top of the fence, stopped to pull 
something from one of liis fore feet — probably a cockle 
bur — and then carefully balancing himself, pro(‘eeded 
to walk the fence. By tliis time, the music of the dogs 
was again heard in the distance, but 'Mild Sandy” took 
his time. One — two — three — seven — ten - - twenty 
panels of the fence were cleared. Fausiiig, he again 
subjected his fore feet to examination, and licked them 
carefully. Then he ])roceeded on his ,)oui*ney along the 
fence until he was at least one hundred >'ards from 
where he left the ground. Here he i)aused for the first 
time, gathered himself together, leai)ed through the 
air, and rushed away. As he did so, tlio full note of 
the pack burst U})on our ears as tlie hounds reached 
the brow of the hill from the lowdands on the other 
side. 

”U})on my word!” exclaimed Miss do (^)mj)ton; 
”that fox ought to go free. I shall hog Mr. Tuni- 
son — ” 

But before she finished her sentence the dogs came 
into view, and I could liardly restrain a sliout of 
triumph as I saw Flora running easily and unerringly 
far to the front. Behind her, led l)y (’ajdain - and so 
close together that, as Fncle Plato afterw^ard remarked, 
^^You mout kivver de whole caboodle wnd a boss- 
blanket” — ^were the remainder of the Tunison kennel, " 
while the Jasper county hounds were strung out beliind 
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ija wild but heroic confnsiou. I felt strongly tempted 
to give the view-halloo, and push “Old Sandy” to the 
wall at once, but I knew that the fair de Compton 
would regard the exploit with severe ’reprobation for- 
ever after. Across the ravine and to the fence the 
dogs came, their voices, as they got nearer, crashing 
tiirdugh the silence like a chorus of demons. 

Now was the critical moment. If Flora should fail 
m e — ! 

Several of the older dogs topped the rails, and scat- 
tered through the undergrowth. Flora came over with 
them, made a small circle, with her sensitive nose to 
the damp earth, and then went rushing down the fence. 
Past the point where “Old Sandy” took his flying leap 
she ran, turned suddenly to the left, and came swoop- 
ing back, in a wide circle. I had barely time to warn 
Miss de Compton that she must prepare to do a little 
rapid riding, when my favorite, with a fierce cry of 
delight that thrilled me through and through, picked up 
the blazing ’drag, and away we went with a scream and 
a shout. I felt in my very bones that “Old Sandy” 
was doomed. I had never seen Flora so prompt and 
eager; I had never observed the scent to be better. 
Everything was auspicious. 

We went like the wind. Miss de Compton rode well, 
and the long stretches of stubble land through which 
the chase led were unbroken by ditch or fence. The 
pace of the hounds was simply terrific, and I knew 
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that no fox on earth could long stand up before the 
white demon that led the hunt with such splendor. 

Five — ten — fifteen minutes we rushed at the heels 
of the rearmost dogs, imtil, suddenly, we found our- 
selves in the midst of the pack. The scent was lost! 
Flora ran about in wide circles, followed by the 
greater portion of the dogs. To the left, to the right 
they went. At that moment, chancing to look back, 1 
caught a glimpse of ‘‘Old Sandy,*’ bioken down and 
bedraggled, making his waj’ toward a chnnp of briars. 
He had played his last ’trump and lost. Pushed by 
the dogs, he had drojiped in his tracks and literally 
allowed them to run over him. 1 rode at him with a 
shout; there was a short, shaip race, and in a few 
moments 'La Mart was sounded over tbe famous fox 
on the horn that the Jasper county boys did not win. 

Joel Chandler Harris. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

This gives a good picture of a fox hunt In the South in the long 
ago. Tell what you like best about it. Who is telling the Htory? 
Was he young or old? How do you know? What opinion do you 
fomi of the “fair do ('ompton”? See If you can got an old matit 
perhaps a negro, to toll yon of a fox hunt he has seen. 


ST PPLKMKNTARY READING 
In Ole Virginia — Thomas Nelson Page. 

Old Creole Days — tJeorge W. Cable. 

Swallow Barn — John P. Kennedy. 

The I^rophet of the Great Smoky Mountains — Charles Kgi>ert 
Craddock. 
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RAIN AND WIND 


I liear the hoofs of horses 
Galloping over the hill, 

Galloping on and galloping on, 

When all the night is shrill 
With wind and rain that beats the pane — 
And my soul with awe is still. 

For every drij)ping window 

Their headlong rush makes bound. 
Galloping uj) and galloping by, 

Then baek again and aroimd. 

Till the gusty roofs ling with their hoofs. 
And the draughty cellars sound. 

And then I h(?ar black horsemen 
Hallooing in the night; 

Hallooing and hallooing, 

They ride o’er vale and height, 

And the branches snai> shutters clap 

With the fury of their flight. 

All night 1 hear their gallop, 

And their wild halloo’s alarm; 

The tree-tops sound and vanes go round 
lu forest and on farm; 

But never a hair of a tiling is there — 

Only the wind and the storm. 

Madison Julius Cawein. 
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THE SOUTHEEN SKY 


Presently the stars l)egin to peep out, timidly at 
first, as if to see wliether the elements here below had 
ceased their strife, and if the scene on earth be such 
as they, from bright spJieres aloft, may shed their sweet 
influences upon. Sii iiis, or that blazing world Argus, 
may be the first wakdier to send down a feeble ray; 
then follow anotlvei and another, ail smiling meekly; 
Imt presently, in the short twilight of the latitude, the 
bright leaders of the starry host blaze forth in all 
their glory, and the sky is decked imd si>angled with 
superb brilliants. 

In the twinkling of an eye, and faster than the 
admiring gazer can tell, the stars seem to hmp out from 
their hiding-places. I>y invisible hands, and in (juick 
succession, tlie constellations are hung out; first of all, 
and with dazzling glory, in the azure de])ths of space 
appears the great Southern thoss. That, shining 
svTnbol lends a holy grandeur to the scone, making it 
still more impressive. 

Alone in the night-watch, after the sea-breeze has 
sunk to rest, I have stood on deck under those* beautiful 
skies, gazing, admiring, rapt. I have seen there, above 
the horizon at on(*e and shining with a sj)Iendor 
unknown to other latitudes, every star of the '"first mag- 
nitude — save only six — that is contained in the cat- 
alogue of the on<^ lumdred principal fixed stars. 
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There lies the city on tiie seashore, wrapped in 
sleep. The sky looks solid, like a vault of steel set with 
diamonds. The stillness below is in harmony with 
the silence above, and one almost fears to speak, lest 
the harsh sound of the human voice, reverberating 
through those vaulted “chambers of the south,” should 
wake up echo and drown the music that fills the soul. 

' Orion is there, just about to march down into the 
sea; but Canopus and Sirius, with Castor and his twin 
brother, and ’Procyon, Argus, and Regulus — these are 
high up in their course; they look down with great 
splendor, smiling peacefully as they precede the South- 
ern Cross on its western way. And yonder, farther 
still, away to the south, float the Magellanic clouds, 
and the “Coal Sacks” — those mysterious, dark spots 
in the sky, which seem as though it had been rent, and 
these were holes in the “azure robe of night,” looking 
out into the starless, empty, black abyss beyond. One 
who has. never watched the southern sky in the stillness 
of the night, after the sea-l)reeze with its turmoil is 
done, can have no idea of its grandeur, beauty, and 
loveliness. 

Matthew Pontainb Mauey. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Do you know any of tlio 8tars or the constellations mentioned? 
Home of them are In our latitude, hut the miuthem sky Maury 
deacribes la south of the e<iuator. The *‘8outhern Cross” i« seen only 
below tile equator. Tlie “Magellan Clouds” are not far from the 
South Pole. 
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DAFFODILS 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden datfodils, — 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

< 'ontinuoiis as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

'Pliey stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of the bay. 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee, — 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a ’jocund company. 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me bad brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie. 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

WlLULA-M WOBDSWOBTH- 
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DAWN 


I had occasioD, a few weeks since, to take the early 
train from Providence to Boston; and for this pur- 
pose I rose at two o’clock in the morning. Everything 
around was wrai)ped in darkness and hushed in silence. 
It was a mild, serene, midsummer night, — ^the sky was 
without a cloud, — the winds were "whist. The moon, 
then in the last quarter, had just risen, and the stars 
shone with a luster but little affected by hei* presence. 

Jupiter, two hours high, was the herald of the day; 
the ’'Pleiades, just above the horizon, shed their sweet 
influence in the east; I^yra spaikled neap the 'zenith; 
Andromeda veiled her newly discovered glories from 
the naked eye in the south; th(^ steady Pointers, far 
beneath the })ole, looked meekly uj) from the depths of 
the north to their sovereign. 

Such was the glorious s})ectacle as I entered tlie 
train. As w«" proceeded, the timid a))proach of twilight 
became more perceptible; the inttmse blue of the sky 
began to soften; the smaller slars, like little children, 
went first to rest ; the sister-beams of the Pleiades soon 
melted together; but the bright (*onstellations of the 
west and north remained unchanged. Steadily the 
wondrous transfiguration went on. Hands of angels, 
hidden from mortal eyes, shift(‘<l the scenery of the 
heavens; the glories of night dissolved into the glories 
of the dawn. 
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The blue aky now turned more softly gray; tho 
great watch-stars shut up their holy eyes; the east 
began to kindle. Faint streaks of purple soon blushed 
along the sky, the whole celestial concave was filled 
with the inflowing tides of the morning light, which 
came pouring down from above in one great ocean of 
radiance; till at length, as we leached the Blue Hills, 
a flash of piu'ple fire blazed out frotu anove the horizon, 
and turned the dewy teardrops of flower and leaf into 
rubies and diamonds. In a few so(*onds, the ever- 
lasting gates of the morning were thrown wide open, 
and the lord of day, arrayed in glones too severe for 
the gaze of men, began liis state. 

1 do not wonder at the superstition of the ancient 
'Magians, who, in the morning of the world, went u]> 
to the hilltops of (’entral Asia, and, ignorant of th(* 
true (irod, adored the most glorious work of His hand. 
But I am filled with amazement, when I am told that, 
in this enlightened age and in the heart of the Chris- 
tian world, there are i)er8ons who can witness this 
daily manifestation of the power and wisdom of the 
Creator, and yet say in their hearts, “There is no 
God.” Kiiward Eveebtt. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Wluit exjierlence did Everett descrJiH*? What linpresseH the 
mood of the early moniliigV In what latitude did Everett live? 
What stars and consUdlations did he nientlouV Trace the steps by 
which he pictured the sunrise. Why did he not wonder at the belief 
of the “ancient Magrlans’'V What thought d(a*s ctnim* amaaseinent? 
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SPBING 


Spring, with that nameless ''pathos in the air 
"Which dwells with all things fair — 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain. 
Is with us once again. 

Out in the lonely woods, the jasmine bums 

Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court, with green festoons. 

The banks of dark 'lagoons. 

( 

In the deep heart of every forest tree^ 

The blood is all aglee ; 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers, 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 

Ifet still, on every side we trace the hand 
Of Winter in the land. 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn. 
Flushed by the season’s dawn; 

Or where, like those strange 'semblances we i 
That age to childhood bind, 

The elm puts on, ns if in Nature’s scorn, 

The brown of Autumn com. 

As yet the turf is dark, altiiough you know 
That, not a span below, 
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A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will burst their tomb. 

In gardens, you may note, amid the dearth, 

The crocus breaking earth; 

And near the snowdrop tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 

But many gleams and showers need must pass 
Along the budding grass, 

And weeks go by, before the enamored South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 

• 

Still there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn, 

In the sweet airs of morn; 

One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at his feet. 

At times, a fragrant breeze comes floating by. 

And brings, you know not wliy, 

A feeling as when eager ci’owds await 
Before a palace gate 

Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start. 
If from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed '^Dryad, stepping forth, should say, 
Behold me! I am May!” 

Henry Timrod. 
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AMONG THE CUFFS 


It was a critical moment. There was a stir other 
than that of the wind among the pine needles and dry 
leaves that car]»etcd the ground. 

The wary wild turkeys lifted their long necks with 
that peeuliar cry of half-doubting surprise so familiar 
to a sportsman, then all was still foi an instant. The 
world was steeped in the noontide sunlight, the moun- 
tain air tasted of the fresh 's>lvan fragrance that per- 
vaded the forest, the foliage blazed with the red and 
gold of autumn, the distant X’hilhowee heights were 
delicately blue. 

That instant’s doubt sealed the doom of one of the 
flock. As the turkeys stood in momentary suspense, 
the sunlight gilding tlieir bronze feathers to a brighter 
sheen, there was a movement in the dense under- 
growth. The flock took suddenly to wing, — a flash 
from among the leaves, the sharp crack of a rifle, an<l 
one of the birds fell heavily over tlu* bluff and down 
toward the valley. 

The yonng mountaineer’s exclamation of triumph 
died in his throat. He came running to the verge of 
the crag, and looked down rnefnlly into the dei)ths 
where his game had disappeanKl. 

“Waal, sir,’’ he broke forth jtathetieally, “this 
beats ray time! If my luck ain’t enough ter make a ' 
horse laugh!” 
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He did not laugh, however; perhaps his luck was 
calculated to stir only '^equine risibility. The clilf was 
almost perpendicular; at the depth of twenty feet a 
narrow ledge projected, but thence there was a sheer 
descent, down, down, down, to the tops of the tall 
trees in the valley far below. 

As Ethan Tynes looked wistfully over the precipice, 
he started with a sudden surprise. There on the nar- 
row ledge lay the dead turkey. 

The sight sharpened Ethan’s regrets. He had 
mitde a good shot, and he hated to relinquish his game. 
While he gazed in dismayed meditation^ an idea began 
to kijtidle in his brain. Why could he ngt let himself 
down to the ledge by those long, strong vines that hung 
over the edge of the cliff! 

It was risky, Ethan knew, terribly risky. But 
then, — if only the vinos were strong! 

He tried them again and again with all his might, 
selected several of the largest, grasped them hard and 
fast, and then slip})ed lightly off the crag. 

He waited motionless for a moment. His move- 
ments had dislodged clods of earth and fragments of 
rock from the verge of the cliff, and until these had 
ceased to rattle about his head and shoulders he did 
not begin his downward journey. 

Now and then as he went he heard the snapping of 
twigs, and again a branch would break, but the vines 
which supported him were tough and strong to the 
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last. Almost before he knew it, he stood upon the- 
ledge, and with a great sigh of relief he let the viaea 
swing loose. 

“Waal, that wam’t sech a mighty job at last Bnt 
law, if it hed been Peter Birt ’slid of mo, that thar 
wild tur-r-key would hev laid on this hyar ledge plumb 
till the Jedgmint Day!” 

He walked deft’\ along the ledge, picked up the 
bird, and tied it to one of the vines with a string which 
he took from his poc-ket, intending to draw it up when 
he should lie once move on the top of the crag. These 
preparations comfilete, he liegan to think of going back. 

He caughjt tlie vines on which he had made the 
descent, hut before he liad fairh left the ledge, he felt 
that they wore giving way. 

He jiaused, let himself slip back to a secure foot- 
hold, and tried their strength by pulling with all his 
force. 

Presently down came the whole mass in his hands. 
The friction against the sharj) edges of the rock over 
which they had been stretched with a strong tension 
had worn them through. TTis first emotion was one 
of intense thankfulness that they had fallen while he 
was on the ledge instead of midway in his ’]»recarious 
ascent. 

“Ef they lied kem down whilst T war a goin’ up, 
I’d hev been flung down ter the bottom o’ the valley, 
’kase this ledge air too narrer ter hev cotched me.” 
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glanced down at the somber depths beneath. 
‘‘Thar wonldn^t hev been enough left of me ter pick 
up on a shovel 1’’ he exclaimed, with a tardy realiza- 
tion of his foolish recklessness. 

The next moment a mortal terror seized him. What 
♦was to be his fate! To regain the top of the cliflF by 
liis own exertions was an impossibility. 

He cast his despairing eyes uj) the ascent, as sheer 
and as smooth as a wall, without a crevice which might 
afford a foothold, or a slirub to which he might cling. 
His strong head was whirling as he again glanced 
downward to the unmeasured "'abyss beneath. He 
softly let himself sink into a sitting posture, his heels 
dangling over the frightful depths, and addressed 
himself resolutely to the consideration of the terrible 
danger in which he was placed. 

Taken at its best, how long was it to last? Conld 
he look to any human being for deliverance? He re- 
flected with growing dismay that the place was far 
from any dwelling, and from the road that wound along 
the ridge. There was no errand that could bring a 
man to this most unfre<|ii(»nted |)ortion of the deep 
woods, unless an accident should hither direct some 
hunter’s step. It was <|uite possible, nay, probable, 
that years might elapse before the forest solitude 
would again lye broken hy human presence. 

His brothers would search for him when he should 
be missed from home, — but such boundless stretches 
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of forest! They might search for weeks and newer 
come near this spot. He would die here, he would 
starve, — ^no, he would grow drowsy when exhausted 
and fall— fall— fall! 

He was beginning to feel that morbid fascination 
that sometimes seizes upon those who stand on great 
heights, — an overwhelming impulse to plunge down- 
ward. His only .-ulvation was to look up. He would 
look up to the sky. 

And what were tliese words he was beginning to 
lemember faintlj'? Had not the ’circuit-rider said m 
his last seinion that not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground unmarked of (lod? There was a definite 
streii^^th in this sug^(»stion. He felt less lonely as he 
stared resolulely at tlu* big blue sky. There came into 
his heart, a sense of encourageirient, of hoi>e. He 
would keef) up as long and as bravely as he could, and 
if the worst should come, — was he indeed so solitary! 
He would hold in rcMnenibranec the sj)ar row’s fall of 
Scripture. 

He had so nerved himself to meet his fate that he 
thought it was a faiK'v when he heard a distant step. 
But it did not die fiway, it grew more and more dis- 
tinct, — a shambling step that curiously stO|>ped at 
intervals and kicked the fallen leaves. 

He sought to (^ali out, but he seemed to have lost 
his voice. Not a sound issued from his thickened^ 
tongue and his dry throat. The step came nearer. It 
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pproiild presently pass. With a mighty effort Ethan 
Sent forth a wild, hoarse cry. 

The rooks ’reverberated it^ the wind carried it far, 
and certainly there was an echo of its despair and 
terror in a shrill scream set uji on tlie verge of the 
crag. Then Ethan heard the shambling step scamper- 
ing off very fast indeed. 

The truth dashed upon him. It was some child, 
^passing on an unimaginable errand through the deep 
woods, frightened by his sudden cry. 

“Stop, hubby I” he shouted; “stop a minute! It’s 
Ethan Tynes that’s callin’ of ye. Stop a minute, 
bubhy!’’ 

I 9 

The ste]) ])aused at a safe distance, and the shrill 
pipe of a little boy demanded, “Whar is ye, Ethan 
TsmesT’ 

“I’m down hyar on the ledge o’ the bluff. Who 
air ye ennyhow?’’ 

“George Birt,’’ promptly replied the little boy. 
“What air ye doin’ down thar? T thought it was Satan 
a-callin’ of me. I never seen nol)ody.’’ 

“I kern down hyar on vines arter a tur-r-key I shot. 
The vines bruk, an’ T hev got no way ter git up agin. 
I want ye ter go ter yer mother’s house, an’ tell yer 
brother Pete ter bring a rope hyar fnr me ter climb 
up by.’’ 

Ethan expected to hear the shambling step going 
away with a ’celerity in keeping with the importance 
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of tite errand. On the contrary, the step was approat^ 
ing the crag. 

A moment of suspense, and there appeared among 
the jagged ends of the broken vines a small red head, 
a deeply freckled face, and a pair of sharp, eager blue 
eyes. George Birt had carefully laid himself down on 
his stomach, only protruding his head beyond the verge 
of the crag, that he might not fling away his life in 
his curiosity. 

“Did ye git it?” he asked, with bated breath. 

“Git what?” demanded poor Ethan, surprised and 
impatient. 

“The tur-r-key — what ye hev done been talkin’ 
’bout/’ said George Birt. 

Ethan had lost all interest in the turkey. 

‘‘Yes, yes; hut run along, bub, T inought fall oflF’n 
this hyar place, — I’m gittin’ stiff sittin’ still so long, — 
or the wind mought blow me off. The wind is blowing 
toler’ble brisk.” 

“Gobbler or ben?” asked George Birt eagerly. 

“It air a hen,” said Ethan. “But look-a-hyar, 
George, I’m a-waitin’ on ye an’ if I’d fall off’n this 
hyar place, I’d be ez dead ez a door-nail in a minute.” 

“Waal, I’m goin’ now,” said George Birt, with 
gratifying alacrity. He raised himself from his de- 
cumbent position, and Ethan heard him shambling off, 
kicking every now and then at the fallen leaves as he ^ 
went. 
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Presently, however, he turned and walked back 
nearly to the brink of the clilf. :^Then he prostrated 
himself once more at full lengtli, — for the mountain 
children are very careful of precipices, — snaked along 
dexterously to the verge of the crag, and protruding, 
his red head cautiously, began to ’parley once more, 
trading on Ethan’s necessities. 

“Ef I go on this errand fur ye,” he said, looking 
very sharj^ indeed, “will ye gimme one o’ the whjngs 
of that thar wild tur-r-key?” 

He coveted the wing-feathers, not the joint of the 
fowl. The “whing” of the domestic turkey is used 
by the mounUun women as a fan, and is considered an 
elegance as well as a comfort. (i(*orge Birt ’aped the 
customs of his elders, regardless of se.x, — a character- 
istic of very small boys. 

“Oh, go ’long, hubby!” e.xclainied poor Ethal^^^ 
dismay at the ’dilatoriness and indiflerence -of ^ 
’unique deliverer. “I’ll give ye both o’ the whin^” 
He would have offered the turkey willingly, if “bubliy” 
had seemed to crave it. 

“Waal, I’m goin’ now.” Oeorge Birt rose from' 
the ground and started off briskly, ’exhilarated by the 
promise of both tla* “whings.” 

Ethan was angry indeed when he heard tlie boy 
once more shambling back. Of course one should re- 
gard a deliverer with gratitude, es}>ecially a deliverer 
from mortal ))eril; but it may bt? doubted if Ethan’s 
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gratitude would have been great enough to insure that 
small red head agaihst a vigorous rap, if it had been 
within rapping distance, when it was once more cau- 
tiously pilStruded over the verge of the cliif. 

> “I kem back hyar ter tell ye,'’ the ''doughty de- 
liverer began, with an air of great iinpoitance, and 
aifl|piifying his office with an extreme relish, “that I 
^aii?t go an’ tell Pete ’bout’n the rope till I hev done 
kem back from the mill. I hev got old Sorrel hitched 
out hyar a piece, with a bag o’ corn on his back, what 
I hev ter git ground at the mill. My mother air 
a-settin’ at home now a-waitiu’ fui- that thar com-meal 
ter bake dodgers with. An’ I hev got a dime ter pay 
at fhe mill; it war lent ter my dad las’ week. An” 
I’ni 'afeard ter walk about much with this hyar diine;. 

I motight lose it, yejtncw. An’ T can’t go home ’thout 
the%ieal; I’ll ketch it cf I do. But I’ll tell Pete arter 
I git back from the mill.’’ 

“The mill!’’ echoed Kthan, aghast. “What air ye 
doin’ on this side o’ the mounting, cf ye air a-goin’ ter 
the mill? This ain’t the way ter the mill.’’ 

“I kem over hyar,’’ said the little hoy, still with 
much importance- of manner, notwithstanding a slight 
suggestion of embarrassment on his freckled face, “ter 
see ’bout’n a trap that T hev sot fur s(|uir’ls. I’ll see 
’bout my trap, an’ then I hev ter go ter the mill, ’kase 
my mother air a-settin’ in our house now a-waitin’ fur , 
meal ter bake corn-dodgers. Then I’ll tell Pete whar 
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ye air, an’ what ye said ’bont’n the rope. Ye mnst 
jes’ wait fur me hyar.” 

^ Poor Ethan could do nothing else. 

As the echo of the boy’s shambling step died in the 
distance, a redoubled sense of loneliness fell upon* 
Ethan Tynes. But he endeavored to ’solace hiniself 
with the reflection that the imi)ortant mission to the 
squirrel-trap and tlie errand to the mill could not last 
forever, and before a great while Peter Birt and his 
repe would be upon the crag. 

This idea 'buoyed him up as the hours crept slowly 
by. Now and then he lifted his head and listened with 
painful intentness. lie felt stiff in every muscle, and 
yet he had a dread of making an effort to change his 
'constrained position. He might lose control of his 
rigid limbs, and fall into those dread depths beneath. 

His patience at last began to give way; his heart 
was sinking. The messenger had been even moye 
’dilatory than he was prepared to expect. Why did 
not Pete come? Was it ]>ossihle that George had 
forgotten to tell of his danger. The sun was going 
down, leaving a great glory of gold and crimson clouds 
and an ’opaline haze ujmn the pur|)le. mountains. The 
last rays fell on the bronze feathers of the turkey still 
lying tied to the broken vines on the ledge. 

And now there were only frowning masses of dark 
clouds in the west; and tliere were frowning masses of 
clouds overhead. The shadow of the coming night had 
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fallen on tiie autumnal foliage in the deep valley; iu 
the place of the opaline haze was only a gray mist. 

And presently there came, sweeping along between 
the parallel mountain ranges, a somber raincloud. The 
lad could hear the heav}-^ drops splashing on the tree- 
tops, in the valley, long, long before he felt them on 
his head. 

The roll of thunder sounded among the ci’ags. Then 
the rain came down tumultuously, not in columns but 
in livid sheets. The lightnings rent the sky, showing, 
as it seemed to him, glimpses of the glorious bright- 
ness within, — too bright for Imman eyes. 

He clung.desperately to his i>rocarious perch. Now 
and then a fierce rush of wind almost tore him from 
it. Strange fancies beset him. The air was full of 
that wild ''sym])hony of nature, the wind and the rain, 
the pealing thunder, and the thunderous echo among 
the cliffs, and yet he thought he could hear his own 
name ringing again and again through all the tumult, 
sometimes in Pete’s voice, sometimes in (Jeorge’s shrill 
tones. 

Ethan became vaguely aware, after a time, that the 
rain had ceased, and the moon was beginning to shine 
through rifts in the clouds. The wind continueil un- 
abated, but, curiously enough, he could not hear it now. 
He could hear nothing; he could think of nothing. His 
oon.sciousness was beginning to fail. 

Oeorge Birt had indeed forgotten him, — forgotten 
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tiven the promised “whiiigs.” Not that he had d||e 
covered anything so extraordinary in his trap, for it 
was empty, but when he reached the mill, he founct’ 
that the miller had killed a bear and captured a cub, 
and the orphan, chained to a post, had deeply absorbed 
George Birt’s attention. 

To ’sophisticated people, the boy might have seemed 
as 'grotesque as the cub. George wore an unbleached 
potton shirt. The waistband of his baggy jeans 
tirousers encircled his body just beneath his armpits, 
teaching to his shoulder-blades behind, and nearly to 
Ids collar-bone in front. His red head was only partly 
covered by a fragment of an old white wool hat; and 
he looked at the cub with a curiosity as intense as that 
with which the cub looked at him. Each was taking 
first lessons in natural history. 

As long as there was daylight enough left to see 
that cub, did (j((orge Birt stand and stare at the little 
beast. 1’hen he clattered home on old Sorrel in the 
closing darkness, looking like a very small pin on the 
top of a large pincushion. 

At home, he found the elders unreasonable, — as 
»>lders usually are considered. Supjrer had been wait- 
ing an hour or so for the la(*k of meal for dodgers. He 
“caught it” considerably, but not sufficiently to impair 
his appetih* for the dodgers. After all this, he was 
ready enough for lu'd when a small boy’s bedtime 
came. But as he was nodding before the fir-e, he heard 
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■word that r<^ed him to a new excitement and stim- 
^alated his memory. 

^^These hyar chips air so wet they won’t bam,” 
said his mother. ”I’ll take my tur-r-key whing an’ 
fan the lire.” 

. ‘ ‘ Law ! ” he exclaimed. ‘ ‘ Tha r, now ! Ethan Tynes 
never gimme that thar wild tur r-key’s whings like he 
promised.” 

” Whar did ye happen ter see Ethan ?” asked Pete, 
interested in his friend. 

“Seen him in tiie woods, an’ he promised me the 
tnr-r-key whings.” 

“What.fnr?” inquired Pete, a little surprised by 
this uncalled-for generosity. 

“Waal,” — there was an expression of embarrass- 
ment on the imjjortant freckled face, and the small red 
li<‘ad nodded forwai'd in an explanator\' manner, — 
“he fell ofif’n the hlulfs arter the tur-r-key whings — 
1 mean, lie went down to the ledge arter tlu; tur-r-key, 
and the vines bruk an’ he couldn’t git up no more. An’ 
he tole me that ef T’d tell ye ter fotch him a rope ter 
pull up by, he would gimme the whings. That hap- 
]>pned a- leetlc* — win l<‘— arter dinner-time.” 

“^Alio got him a rope ter pull uji by?” demanded 
Pete. 

There was again on the important face that in- 
describable shade of embarrassment. “Waal,” — the' 
yoongster balanced this word judicially, — “T forgot 
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the tur-key whings till this minute. I reckon 
he^s thar yit.” 

‘‘Mebbe this hyar wind an’ rain hev beat him 
off’n the ledge!” exclaimed Pete, appalled and rising 
hastily. ‘‘I tell ye, now,” he added, turning to his 
mother, ”the best use ye kin make o’ that boy is ter 
put him on the fire fur a back-log. ” 

Pete made his preparations in great haste. He 
took the roi)e from the well, asked the Vrestfallen and 
Itrowbciaten junior a (juestion or two relative to the 
place, mounted old Sorrel without a saddle, and in a 
few minutes was galloping at headlong speed through 
the night. • 

The rain was over by the tinie he had reached the 
sulphur R])ring to which Oeorge had directed him, but 
the wind was still high, and the broken clouds were 
driving fast across the face of the moon. 

By the time he had hitched his horse to a tree and 
set out on foot to find the cliff, the moonbeams, though 
brilliant, were so '"intermittent that his ])rogre88 was 
fitful and nm^ssarily cautious. When the disk shone 
out full and clear, he made his way rapidly enough, 
but when the clouds intervened, he stood still and 
waited. 

ain’t goin^ter fall off’n the bluff ’thout knowin’ 
it,” he said to himself, in one of these Vclipses, ”ef 
1 hev ter stand hyar all night.” 

The moonlight was brilliant and steady when he 



reached the verge of the crag. He identified the spot 
by the mass of broken vines, and more positively by 
Ethan’s rifle lying upon the groxind just at his feet. 
He called, but received no response. 

“Hev Ethan fell off, sure enough^” he asked him- 
self, in great dismay and alarm. Then he shouted 
again and again. At last there came an answer, as 
though the speaker had just awaked. 

“Pretty nigh beat out, I’m a-thinkin’!’’ commented 
Pete. He tied one end of the cord around the trunk 
of a tree, knotted it at intervals, and flimg it over the 
bluflF. 

At first tithan was almost afraid to stir. He slowly 
put forth Ills hand and grasped the roiie. Then, his 
heart beating tumultuously, he rose to liis feet. 

He stood still for an instant to steady himself and 
get his breath. Nerving himself for a strong effort, 
he began the ascent, hand over hand, up and up and 
up, till once more he stood upon the crest of the crag. 

And, now that all danger was over, Pete was dis- 
]tosed to scold. “I’m a-thinkin’,’’ said Pete severely, 
“ez thar ain’t a critter on this hyar mounting, from a 
b’ar ter a copperhead, that could hev got in sech a fix, 
’ceptin’ ye, Ethan Tjmcs.’’ 

And Ethan was silent. 

“What’s this hyar thing at the end o’ the ropef” 
asked Pete, as he began to draw the cord up, and fett 
a weight still suspended. 
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“It air the tur-r-key,” said Ethan meekly. “I tied 
her ter the e-end o’ the rope afore I kem up.” 

“Waal, sir!” exclaimed tete, in indignant sur- 
prise. 

And George, for duty performed, wa.s 'remunerated 
with the two “whings,” although it still remains a 
question in the mind of Ethan whether or not he de- 
served them. 

Charles Eobert Craddock. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

what happeiuHl to Kthnn Tynos day when he was hunt- 
ing. flow was he rt»sc*uedV What tjualities did Ethan show In his 
hour of trial? (live your opinion of (leorge Hlrt ; of ^ete. Find out 
all you can uhout life in the inountains of East Tennessee. 


sriTLKMENTA U Y H I : A DINE 

The Frophet of the Great Smoky Mtaintalns — ("barley Egbert 
Craddock. 

The Elttle SliopluM-d of Kingdom Come — .I<»hn Fox, Jr. 

June — ^John Fox, Jr. 


The pwtry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, wlien the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in the warmth increasing ever. 
And sc'cms to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 

John Keato. 
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A DEAL IN BEARS 


When a whaling- ship is beset in the ice of Davis 
Straits, there is little work for her second engineer, 
once the engines have been nicely tallowed down. Now, 
I am no man that can sit in his berth and laze. If I’ve 
no work to do, 1 get a-thinking about my home at 
'Ballindrochater and the ministry, whicli my father 
intended I should have adorned, and what a fool I’ve 
made of myself, and this is depressing. T was not over- 
popular already on the Gleaner on account of some 
prophecies I had made in anger, which had unfortu- 
nately comg time. The crew, and the cajrtain, too, had 
come to fear my ])ro])hetic powers. 

iVt last I bethought me of sporting on the ice. There 
Mas head-money otit'eied for all bears, foxes, seals, 
musk-oxen, and such like that were shot and gathered. 
So I went to the skipper, and he gave me a Henry 
l ifle, well rusted, and eight cartridges. 

“Show me you can use tho.se, McTodd,” says he, 
“and I’ll give yon more.” 

T made a big mistake with that rusty old gun. I 
may be a sportsman, but before that I’m an engineer, 
and it seemed to me that Heaven sent metal into this 
M’orld to be kept bright and clean. Bo i took the rifle 
all to i)ieces and made the parts as smooth and sweet 
as you’d see in a gun-maker’s shop, barring rust-pits,, 
and gave them a nice daubing of oil against the Arctic 
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veather. Then 1 put on some thick clothes I had made, 
and all the other clothes I could get loaned me, and 
climbed out over the rail on to the ’floe. 

The Gleaner lay in a bay some two miles from the 
shore, and let me tell you, if you do not know it, that 
Arctic ice is no skating-rink. There are great hills, 
and knolls, and iMjrgs, and valleys spread all over, and 
even where it’s about level, the underfoot is as hard 
going as a newly-metalled road before the steam- 
roller has passed over it. 

The air was clear enough when I left the bark, and 
though the 'mercury was out of use and coiled up 
snugly in the bulb, it wasn’t as cold as, you might 
think, for just then there was no wind. It’s a breeze 
up in the Arctic that makes you feel the chill. There 
was no sun, of course; there never is sun up there in 
that dreary wint«>r: but the stars were burning blue 
and clear, and every now and then a big 'Catherine 
wheel of ’jiurora would show off, for all the world like 
a firework exhibition. 

My I })ut it was lonely, though, once you had left the 
ship behind! There was just the scnmching of your 
feet on the fr-ost 'rime, and not another sound in the 
world. Even the ice was frozen too hard to squeak. 
And overhead in tliat purple-black Heaven you never 
knew Who was looking down at you. Out there in that 
cold, bare, black, icy silence, T had o<*casion to remem- 
ber that Neil Angus McTodd had been a sinner in his 
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time, and it made me shiver when I glanced up toward 
those blue, cold stars and the deep purple darkness 
that lay between and behind them. 

It may be that I wasi thinking less of my hunting 
than was advisable, for of a sudden I woke up io the 
.sound of heavy feet ])adding ove** the crisp frost rime. 
I turned me round sharply enough, but as far as the 
dim light carried there was nothing alive to be seen 
through the gloom. As soon as I stopijed, the footsteps 
stopped, too, and T don’t mind admiiting that my scalp 
tickled. 

However, when I’d hauled up the hammer of the 
Henry, and it dropped into position with a good, 
wholesome cluck, my nervousness very soon filtered 
out. There’s a comfort about a heavy-bore rifle like a 
Henry — which is the kind always used by whalers and 
sealers — that you can’t get from those fancy little guns. 
And then, as it seemed that the animal, whatever it 
might be. wasn’t going to move till I did, I shuflBed my 
liigh sealskin boots on the crisp snow to make believe 
that I was tramping again. 

The creature started after me promptly. It was 
hard to tell the direction, because every sound in that 
icy silence was echoed by a thousand bergs and hum- 
mocks of ice; but presently from behind a small splin- 
tered ridge of the floe there strolled out what seemed 
to me the largest bear in the Arctic regions. You' 
must know that the night air there has a ’deceptive 
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light — ^it enlarges things — ^and the beast appeared to 
me as standing some five feet six inches high at the 
shoulder, and measuring some twenty feet from nose 
to tail. 

There was myself and there was the bear in the 
dark middle of that awful loneliness, with no one to 
ii^erfere ; and as there was only one of us to get home. 
I'lweferred it should not be he. So I took a brace on 
myself, and stood with the Henry ready to fire. 

There was nothing you might call ’diffidence about 
that tbear. He slouched along up to me at a steady 
walk, with the hair and skin on him swinging about 
as though it was too large for his carcass and he 
was wearing a misfit. He seemed to look ui,)ou me 
as dinner, and no hurry needful. There was a sort 
of calm certainty about him that made me angry. 

I was not what you might call a marksman in those 
days, and so I set a bit of ’hummock about ten yards 
off as a limit where I could not very conveniently miss, 
and waited until the bear should (‘ome opposite that. 
Well, he came to it right enough in his own time. 
There was, as 1 have said before, no diffidence about 
the creature. .\nd then I raised the Henry and fired 
her off. 

Cluck went the hammer on the nipj)le. but there 
was no bang. 

My ! it was a misfire, and thei^ was the hear coming 
down on me as steady and unconcerned as a ’traction 
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en^Bel I clawed out that cartridge and crammed in 
another. The bitter cold of the metal skinned my 
fingers like escaping steam. Then I cocked the gon 
again, shouldered it, and pulled trigger again. 

Once more she wouldn ’t go off ! 

• The bear was now nearly on top of me and was 
beginning to rear on its hind legs. Somehow the rifle 
came into my hand muzzle-end, and I hit the great 
brute across the eyes with the butt hard enough to have 
felled an ox. 

I might as well have struck it with a cane. Whack 
cnme a big yellow-white paAv, the ITenry went flying, 
and my wrists tingled with the jar; and there was 1 
left looking, I’ve no doubt you’ll think, very humorous. 

The bear might have finished me then if it had 
chosen. But it must needs turn aside to. go snuffling 
at the rifle and lick the oil off the locks. I turned 
and footed it. 

Now, at the l)est of times, I am no 's])rinter, and 
in the great mountain of clothes one wears up then 
in the cold Arctic night, no man can make much speed. 
Besides, the way was that uneven it was a case of hands 
and scramble more often than i)Iain running over the 
sharp, spiky level. 

The bear, once be had finished his snuffle and lick 
at the Henry, came on at a dreadful i)ace, making 
nothing of those obstacles that balked me, — he had ' 
been bom up there, you know. He laid himself ont — 
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I could see over my shoulder — like one of those Amer- 
ican trotting horses, caring nothing for the ups and 
downs and ankle-breaking ice. In about two shakes 
he was snorting at my heels again, till I could almost 
feel his hot breath. The bundle of clothes hampered 
me. I stripped off my outer over-all and let it drop 
be'lniid"me. 

The bear stopped and .snuffed that, but T didn’t stay 
to watch him. 1 got a good fifty ’fathoms ahead of 
him whilst he was thus occupied. But presently, when 
he’d got all his satisfaction out of that, on he comes 
again, and T had to give him my coat. I hadn’t a 
chance of e(]ualing him in pace, but the trick with the 
clothing never tired him. Fifty fathoms was the least 
gain I made over a single piece, and as I got lower 
down toward my skin he stayed over the clothes 
longer. 

But still the Gleaner was a long way off, over very 
tumbled ice, and there I was careering on in a costume 
which was barely enough for decency, and certainly 
insufficient for the climate. 

However, it was little enough the bear cared for 
such refinements as those. T stripped off my last 
garment as I ran, and gained nigh on two hundred 
j'ards whilst he investigated it; and there were the 
bark’s up}>er s})ars showing almve the hummocks half 
a mile away, with me in nothing but iny long seal-skin 
lioots! 
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But there was no help for it. Up came the hot 
breath behind me, and I leaned up against a hummodt 
and stripped off a boot. I hailed the Gleaner with 
what breath I had left, but no one gave heed. Away 
went the other boot, and there I was riinuing, luotber 
naked, over the jagged floe, leaving blood on every 
footmark. 

Right uj) to the ve.ssel did the outrageous beast 
chase me, and then when I got on board and called 
for guns, it slunk away into the shadows of a berg and 
was seen no more. My feet were cut to the bone; I 
was frost-nipped in twentj' places, and you may 
imagine T had had a poor enough time of it. But the 
thought of that canvas over-all which I had thrown 
away first ke})t me cheerful. It was indeed a very 
humorous circumstance. Ye see it was a borrowed 
one. 

I got down below to a berth, and the steward, who 
was rated as a doctor, tended me. But Captain Black 
put sourness on the whole affair. He (iame down to 
my bunk and said, “Where’s that Henry?” 

“Lying quiet on the ice,” said I. 

“Do you mean to say you left that rifle behind? My 
rifle!” 

“I did that same. The thing wa.sn’t strong enough 
to fire a cartridge. T tried two.” 

And then Black used violent and unjustifiable Ian- ■ 
gauge. I was in no condition to give him a fair 
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admission. 

fes^V' ■ taking ii© nfl© apart and cleaning her. 

up, too, that I’d been free with the oil. 

. : Black stuck out his face at me, and his fringe of 
"beard fairly bristled. 

“And you call yourself an engineer! You talk 
about having gone through the shops ! Put your filthy 
engine-room oil on my Henry’s locks, would you? 
Why, you idiot, have you yet to learn that oil freezes 
up here as hard as <-heese, and you’ve made uj) the lock 
space of that ])oor rifle into one solid chunk?” 

“I never thought of that.” 

“To look at your face, you’ve yet to sfart thinking 
at all.” 

So we had it out, and as I was now aroused, I gavt 
him some words on the inefficient way he ran his ship. 
.\t last T threatt'iied to {)rophesy again, and this cooled 
iiim off. 1 ofi'er(‘d to go hunting bears for him and he 
bw!ame quite i)olite. 

“I’ll make you an offer touching those bears,” he 
said. “For every skin you bring here aboard. I’ll 
^ve you seven shillings ’bonus above your share as a 
member of the ship’s company. I’ll pve you another 
rifle, two rifles if you like, and a fine bag of cartridges. 
Hut, you beggar. I make one condition. You take your- 
self off and away from the ship to do your hunting. 
You may make yourself a snow house to stay in, and 
live on the meat you kill.” 



^*You wiBh. to irmrder met” 

'‘I wish to be rid of yow^ and that’s the truth. 
Man, I believe you^re Jonah resurrected. We’ve had 
no luck since first you put your foot on niy deck planks. 
And, what’s more, the crew is of my way of thinking. 
So, ‘refuse my offer, and 111 put you in irons and keep 
you there till I can fling you ashore at Thmdee.” 

Now there is no doubt Black meant what he said, 
and 80 T did not wast(‘ dignHy by arguing with him. 
T had no taste for the irons, and as for being turned 
out on the ice — well, 1 had a ])lan ahead. But I didn’t 
intend to leave Black more comfortable than T could 
help. • 

So I shut ray eyes and said that the shi]) would have 
very bad luck that winter, tliat there would be much 
sickness alioard. (This was an easy guess.) F said, 
considering this fact, I was glad to leave such an 
unwholesome ship. 

The crew were just aching to get rid of me. TFiis 
prophesying sort of grows on a man; once you’ve 
started it. you’ve got to go on with it at all costs, and 
1 could no more resist just letting my few remarks 
slip round amongst the inen than T can resist eating 
when I’m hungry. 

The nerves of tlu* (ih^imer people were* in strings 
from the cold and the blackness of the Arctic night, 
and it pnt the horrors on the lot of them. The one 
thing they wanted was to see the last of me. They 



gare me almost anything 1 fancied; but my means of 
transport were small. There was a bit of a sledge, 
which I packed with some food, two Henry rifles and 
a few tools, five hundred cartridges, and the clothes 
I stood in. No more could be taken. 

Then I went on deck into the bitter cold and dver 
the side, and stood on the ice, ready to start on my 
journey. The crew lined the rail to see im* otf, and 
I can tell you their faces were very difl'erent. The 
older ones were savage and cared little how .soon Jonah 
might die. The younger ones were crying to see a 
fellow driven away into that icy loneliness, far from 
shelter. 

But for myself I didn’t care. I had method in all 
this performance. Soon after we were beset in the ice, 
a family of Esquimaux had come on the Gleaner to i>ay 
a polite call and get what they could out of us. They 
were that dirty you could have chiiqied them with a 
scaling hammer, but they were very friendty. One 
buck who ste{)pod down into the engine room — Ama- 
tikita, he said his name was — had some English, and 
came to the point as straight as anything. 

“Give me a Ml ink, (.’appie,” says he. 

“This is a dry ship,’’ says T. 

“Plenty dlink in that box,” says he, handling an 
oil-can. 

“Oh, if that’s what you want, take it,” T told him, 
and he clapped the nozzle lietween his lips, and sucked 
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down a gill of Cylinder lubricating oil as though it 
had been water. 

'‘Yon seem to like I said; "have some niore.*^ 

But that was his fill. He thanked me and asked 
me to visit his village whcm I could get away from the 
ship. And just then some of his friends were caught 
pilfering, and the wliole crew of tliem were bundled 
e way. 

Now 1 had noted that most of these Escjuimanx had 
hits of bearskins amongst their otliei furs, and it was 
that I had in mind when \ fell out with Captain Black. 
Amatikita had i)oiTited out the direction in wliich his 
village lay, and it was to that T Intended making my 
way with as little delay as [)ossible. Bnt T kept this 
to myself, and let no word of it slip out on tlie Gleaner, 
Indeed, when I was over the bark^s rails, 1 headed off 
<lue north across the \eo, 1 climbed and stumbled on 
in this direction till I was well out of their sight and 
hearing^amongst the Immmoeks, and then 1 turned at 
right angles for the shon*. 

The eold up yonder in tliat Arctic night tak.?s away 
your breath ; it seems to take the manhood out of you. 
You stumble along gas]>ing. By a chance f came on 
an Escpiimaux sealing, and lie heat and thumped me 
into wak(*fulness. Then lie packed me on to his dog- 
sleigh, and took my own bit of a sled behinjfl, and set 
his fourteen-foot whip cracking, and off we set. 

Well, you have to be j)retty far gone if you can stay 
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'fiii" fit 

fisleep with an ’Innuit’s dog-sledge jolting and jxunping 
IpBiieath yon, and I was well awakened, especially as 
tW Esquimaux sat on top of me. And so in time we 
bvnngfat up at the huts, and a good job, too. I’d been 
tramping in the wrong direction, so it turned out, and, 
besides, if 1 had come to the village, I might well have 
walked over the top of it, as it was drifted up level 
with snow. There was a bit of a rabbit-hole giving 
entrance to each hut, with some three fathoms of 
tunnel underground, and skin curtains to keep out the 
draught, but once inside yon might think yourself in 
a ’stoke-liold again. There was the same smell of oil, 
and almost the same warmth. 1 tell you, it was fine 
after that slicing cold outside. 

It was Amatikita’s house I was brought to, and he 
was very hospitable. They took off my outer clothes 
and put thou on the rack above the soapstone lamp to 
dry, and waited on me most kindly. Indeed, they 
recognized me as a sui)erior at once, and kept on doing 
it. They put tender young sea I -meat in the dish above 
the lamp, and when it was eookoi T ate my part of the 
stew, and then got up and took the best place on the 
raised sliH'ping-bench at the farther side of the hut. T 
out a fill for ray pipe, lit uj) and passed the plug, and 
presently we were all smoking, happy as you please 
Amatikitn spoke up like a man. “Very pleased to 
see you, Cappie. What you come fort What you 
wantt” 
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‘‘You’re a man of business,” I said. “You waste 
no time* I like that. What I want is bearskins. The 
jackets of big, white, baggy-trousered polar bears, yon 
know; and I brought along a couple of tip4op rifles; 
for you to get them with. Now, I make you a fair 
offer. Get me all the bears in the Nortii Polar regions, 
and you shall have my Henrys and all the cartridges 
that are left over. And as for the meat, you shall 
have tliat as your own share of the game.” 

“You want shoot those bears yourself?” 

“Not if T can hel[> it. T’m an engineer, and a good 
one at that. But as a sportsman T’ve had but little 
exj>erience, and don’t seem drawn toward learning. 
It is too draughty up here, just at present, for my 
taste. I’ll stay and keeji house, and maybe do a bit 
of repairing and inventing among the furniture. I’ve 
brought along a hand-vice and a bag of tools with me, 
and if you can supply drift-wood and some scrap-iron, 
I’ll make this turf-house of yours a real cottage.” 

The deal was made. I worked away with my tools, 
and whenever those ])Owdering winter gales eased 
for a little, Amatikita and his friends would go off 
with the howling dog-sledges and the Henrys, and it 
was rare that they’d come back without one hear, and 
often they’d bring two or even three. These white 
bears sleep through the black winter monthsin hollows 
in the cliffs, and the Esquimaux know their lairs, 
though it’s rare enough tliey dare tackle them. Small 
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blame, too, you’d say, if you saw the flimsy boue- 
tipped lances and harpoons, which are all they hre 
armed with. 

With a good, smashing, heavy-bore Henry rifle it 
is a different thing. The Esquimaux were no cowards. 
They would walk up within a yard of a bear, when the 
dogs had ringed it, and blow half its head away with 
a single shot. And then they would draw the carcass 
up to the huts with the dog trains, and the women 
would skin and dress the meat, and Amatikita and the 
otl^ers would gorge themselves. 

At last the long winter wore away. Amatikita 
<Uvea in through the entrance of the hut one day and 
told me that the ice-floe was beginning to break. The 
news affected me like the blow of a whip. T went out 
into the open and found the sun up. The men were 
overhauling their skin carnws. The snow was wet 
underfoot and seafowl were swooping around. The 
floe was still sound where it joined the shore, but to 
seaward lanes of l>lue water showed l)etwt>en the ice, 
and in one of them a whale was si)Outiivg pale gray 
mist. 

It was high time for to l)e off. So the bearskins 
were fastened by thongs to the sledges and word was 
shouted to the dog huider of each team. The dogs , 
started, and presently away went the teams full tilt, 
the sledges leaping and crashing in their wake, with 
the drivers and a certain Scotch engineer who was 
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imused to such ''acrobatics clinging on top of the packs. 
My I but yon was a wild ride over the rotten, cracking, 
sodden floe, under the fresh, bright sunshine of that 
Arctic spring morn I 

Presently round the flank of a small ice-berg we 
came in view of the (Ileaner. She was still beset in the 
ice; but the hands were hard at work beating the ice 
from the rigging and cutting a gutter around her m 
the floe, so that she might float when the time came. 
They knocked off work when we drove up. 

“Good-day, Captain Black,” I said. “I’ve been 
troubling myself over bearskins, and I’ll ask you for 
seven shillings head money on twenty -nine. ” 

“You’ve shot twenty-nine bears? You’re lying to 
me.” 

“The skins are there, and you can count them for 
yourself.” 

His color (thanged when the Es(iuimaux passed the 
skins over the side. And 1 clambered aboard the ship 
along with them. 

W. ClTTCLIFFE HyNE. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Tell this story briefly, usiii*? your owu wordn. Wliat mistake 
did MeTodd make In iireimriuj? for the hunt? What amused you 
mo«t? Ilow did McTodtl show his 8hr<*wdneKH, even if he wan not 
a gfKMl hunter? What do you learn al>ont the Arctic region? 

SUPPLKMKNTARY READING 

The Frozen Pirate — W. Clark IlusHell, 

The Casting Away of Mrs. l.(H*ks and Mrs. Alegbine-oFrank B« 
Stockton. 
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LOCHINVAE 


'I* 

Oh, young Lochinvar ia come out of the west ; — 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the beet, 
And save his good broadsword be weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Ijochinvar. 

He stayed not for ’brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 
The bride had eoriHented, the gallant came late : 

Por a laggard in love, and a dastard in war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered tb(‘ Netherby TTalb 
Among bride’S'inen and kinsmen and brothers and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his band on his sword 
(For the ])Oor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
“Oh, come ye in peace Ikm'c, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at onr bridal, young Lord Locliinvar?” 

long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied; — 
liove swells like the 8olway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I couu* with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cu[> of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar,^’ 
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The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 

He quaffed of the wine, and he threw down tlie ct^». 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up to si^, 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 

“Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a 'galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and hei' father did fnme, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume, 

And the bride-maidens whispered, “ ’Twere better by 
far • 

To have matelied our fair cousin with young Loch- 
invar. ’ ’ 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood 
near; 

So light to the ’crou)) the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and ’'scar; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young 
Tjochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Gnemes of the Netherby 
elan; 
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Posters, Fenwicks, and Mnsgraves, they rode and they 
ran; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie lea. 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war; 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 

Sib Walteb Scott. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Head the poem through and tell the story briefly. Where Is the 
scene laid? Border here means the part of Scotland bordering on 
Rngland. Who is the hero? (Jive your opinion of him. Bind the 
expressions iiseii by the j)oet tt) inspire admiration for Ix)chlnvar. 
Give your opinion of the bridegroom. Quote lines that express the 
lioet's opinion of him. What word Is nsetl instead of thicket in the 
second stanza? a loiterer*} a eotrard*} Why do yon si4pi)08e the bride 
had consenteti? Why did her father put his hand on his sword? 
What reason did IxK'hinvar give for coming to the feast? Why did 
he act ns If he did n<»t cure? Was the bride willing to marry “the 
laggard In love*’? How do you know? I>e8cribe the swne as the 
tivo danced. What do yon snpi»ose was the “one word In her ear'’? 

Head aUnid the lines describing Iy)chlnvar^s ride to Netherby 
Hall. Read th<»se describing the ride from the hall. Notice the 
galloping movement of the verse. 
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IN LABRADOR 


I 

Trafford and Marjorie were in Labrador to spend 
the winter. It was a (pieer idea for a noted ’scientist 
and rich and successful business man to cut himself 
loose from the world of London and go out into the 
Arctic storm and darkness of one of the bleakest 
«|uarters of the globe. But Trafford had fallen into a 
discontent with living, a weariness of the round of 
work and pleasure, and it was in the hope of winning 
back his lost zest and happiness that he had made up 
his mind to try the cure of the wilderness. Marjorie 
had insisted, like a good wife, on h*aving children and 
home and comfort and accompanying him into the 
frozen wilds. 

The voyage across the sea and the march inland 
into Labrador were tmcventful. Trafford chose his 
winter-(iuarters on the side of a low razor-hacked, 
rocky mountain ridge, about fifty feet above a little 
river. Not a dozen inil<*s away from them, they reck- 
oned, was the Height of Lund, the low watershed be- 
tween the waters that go to the Atlantic and those that 
go to Hudson’s Bay. North and nortli-east of them the 
country rose to a line of low crests, witli here and 
there a yellowing patcli of last year’s snow, and across 
the valley were slopes covered in places by woods of 
stunted pine. It had an empty spaciousness of effect; 
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the one continually living thing seemed to be the river, 
hurrying headlong, noisily, perpetually, in an eternal 
flight from this high desolation. 

For nearly four weeks indeed they were occupied 
very closely in fixing their cabin and making their other 
preparations, and crei)t into their bunks at night as 
tired as wholesome animals who drop to sleep. At any 
time the weather might break ; already there had been 
two overcast days and a frowning conference of clouds 
in the north. ^Tien at last storms began, they knew 
there would he nothing for it but to keep in the hut 
until the world froze up. 

The weather broke at last. One rtiight say it 
smashed itself over their heads. There came an after- 
noon darkness swift and sudden, a wild gale, and an 
icy sleet that gave place in the night to snow, so that 
TrafFord looked out next morning to see a maddening 
chaos of small white flakes, incredibly swift, against 
something that was neither darkness nor light. Fven 
with the door but partly a.iar, a cruelty of cold put its 
claw within, set everything that was movable swaying 
and clattering, and made Majorie hasten shuddering 
to heap fresh logs upon the fire. Once or twice Traf- 
ford went out to inspect tent and roof and store-shed ; 
several times, wrapped to the nose, he battled his way 
for fresh wood, and for the rest of the blizzard they 
kept to the hut. Tt was slumberously stuffy, but com- 
fortingly full of flavors of tobacco and food. There 
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were two days of intermissioa and a day of gnists and 
ii-y sleet again, tnrnitig with one extraordinary clap of 
thunder to a wild down]>our of dancing Innips of ioe, 
and then a night when it seemed all Labrador, earth 
and sky together, was in hysterical protest against 
int*onceivabIe wrongs. 

And then the >)reak was over; the annual freez- 
ing up ac<*omplished ; winter had established itself; 
the snowfall moderated and ceased, and an ice-bound 
world shone white and sunlit under a cloudless sky. 

One morning Trafford found the footmarks of some 
catlike cn^afure in the snow near the bushes where he 
was accustomed to get firewood; they led away very 
plainly up the hill, and after breakfast he took his 
knife and rifle and snowshoes and went after the 
lynx — for that he decide<l tlie animal must be. There 
was no urgent reason why he should want to kill a 
lynx, iml(‘ss ])erhaps that killing it made the store- 
shed a trifle safer; but it was the first trail of any 
living thing for many days; it promised excitement; 
some ^primitive instinct perhaps urged him. 

The morning was a little overcast, sind very cold 
between the gleams of wintry sunshine. ‘‘Oood-hy, 
dear wife!’^ he said, and then as she rememl>ered 
afterward earne hack a dozen yards to kiss her. 
not l>e long,^’ he said. ^^The beast’s prowling, and 
if it doesn’t get wind of me, I ought to find it in an' 
honr.” He hesitated for a moment. not be 
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long/’ be repeated, and she bad an instant’s wonder 
whether he hid from her the same dread of loneliness 
that she concealed. Up among the tumbled rocks he 
turned, and she was still watching him. ‘^Good-by!” 
he cried and waved, and the willow thickets closed 
about him. 

She forced herself to the })etty duties of the day, 
made uj) the fire from the pile he had left foi* her, set 
water to boil, put the hut in order, brought out sheets 
and blankets to air, and set herself to wash up. She 
wished she bad been able to go with him. The sky 
cleared presently, and the low December sun lit all the 
world about her, but it left her s}>irit desolate. 

She did not expect him to return until midday, 
and she sat herself down on a log before the fire to 
dam a pair of socks as well as she could. Fo?* a tina^ 
this unusual occupation held her attention and tlaai 
her hands became slow and at last inactive, and sli<‘ 
fell into reverie. Thonglits ram(‘ (juick and fast of 
her children in England so far away. 

What was that? She flaslird to her feet. 

It B^M^med to her she had heard the sound of a shot, 
and a quick, brief wake of e<’ho(‘s. She look<Hl across 
the icy waste of the river, and tlaai up tlu* tangled 
slopes of the mountain. Tier lieart was beating fast. 
It must have been iij) tben», and no doubt TratTord had 
killed bis l)east. Some shadow of doubt she would not 
admit crossed that obvious suggestion. The wilder- 
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ness was making her as nervously responsive aa a 
creature of the wild. 

There came a second shot; this time there was no 
doubt of it. Then the desolate silence closed about 
her again. 

Marjorie stood for a long time, staring at the 
shrubby sloy)es that rose to the barren rock wilderness 
of the purple mountain crest. She sighed deeply at 
last, and set herself to make up the fire and prepare 
for the midday meal. Once, far awav across the rr/er, 
she heard the howl of a wolf. 

Time seemed to pass very slowly that day. Mar- 
jorie found her.self going repeatedly to the space be- 
tween th(‘ day tent and the sleeping hut from which 
she could see the stunted wood that had swallowed 
her husband nj), and after what seemed a long hour 
her watch told her it was still only half-past twelve. 
And the fourth or fifth time that she went to look out 
she was set a-tremhle again by the sound of a third 
shot. And then at regular intervals out of that distant 
brown-purple jumble of thickets against the snow came 
two more shots. “Something has happened,” she said, 
“something has happened,” and stood rigid. Then she 
became active, seized the rifle that was always at 
hand whei. she was alone, fired into the sky, and stood 
listening. 

Prompt came an answering shot. 

“He wants me,” said Marjorie. “Something — 
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perhaps he has killed something too big to bring!” 

She was for starting at once, and then remembered 
this was not the way of the wilderness. 

She thought and moved very rapidly. Her mind 
catalogued possible requirements, — rifle, hunting knife, 
the oilskin bag with matches, and some chunks of dry 
paper, the 'rucksack. Besides, he would be hun^-y. 
She took a sancejian and a huge chunk of cheese and 
biscuit. Then a brandy flask is sometimes handy — one 
never knows, — though nothing was wrong, of course. 
Needles and stout thread, and some cord. Snowshoes. 
A waterproof cloak coul«l be easily carried. Her light 
hatchet for wood. She cast about to see if there was 
anything else. She had almost forgotten* cartridges — 
and a revolver. Nothing more. She kicked a stray 
brand or so into the fire, put on some more wood, 
damped the fire with an armful of snow to make it last 
longer, and set out toward tla^ willows into which he 
had vanished. 

There was a rustling an<l snapping of branches as 
she pushed her way through the bushes, a little stir 
that died insensibly into ipiiet again; and then the 
camping place became very still. 

Trafford’s trail led Marjorie through the thicket of 
dwarf willows and down to the gully of the rivulet 
which they had called Marjorie Trickle; it had long 
since l)ecome a trough of snow-covered, rotten ice. The 
trail crossed this and, turning sharply uphill, went on 
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until it was clear of shrubs and trees, and, in the windy 
open of the upper slopes, it crossed a ridge and cam© 
over the lip of a large desolate valley with Blo|.>es of 
ice and icy snow. Here Marjorie spent some time in 
following his loops back on the homeward trail before 
she saw what was manifestly the final trail running 
far away out across tire snow, with the ’spoor of tire 
lynx, a lightly-dotted line, to the right of it. She fol- 
lowed tills suggestion of the trail, put on her snow 
shoes, and shuffled her way across this valley, which 
opened as she jiroceeded. She hoped that over the 
ridge she would find Trafford, and scanned the sky 
for the faintest discoloration of a lire, but there was 
none. That seemed odd to her, but the wind was in 
her face, and perhaps it beat the smoke down. Then 
as her eyes scanned the hummocky ridge ahead, she 
saw something, something very intent and still, that 
brought her heart into her mouth. It was a big gray 
wolf, standing with back haunched and head down, 
watching and scenting something beyond. 

Marjorie had an instinctive fear of wild animals, 
and it still seemed dreadful to her that they should go 
at large, uncaged. She suddenly wanted Trafford vio- 
lently, wanted him by her side. Also, she thought of 
leaving the trail, going back to the bushes. But pres- 
ently her nerve returned. Tn the wastes one did not 
fear wild beasts, one had no fear of them. But why 
not fire a shot to let him know she was near? 
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The beast flashed round with an animal’s instan- 
taneous change of pose, and looked at her. For a 
couple of seconds, perhaps, woman and brute regarded 
one another across a quarter of a mile of snowy desola- 
tion. 

Suppose it came toward her ! 

She would fire — and she would fire at it. Marjorie 
made a guess at the range and aimed very carefully. 
She saw the snow fly two yards ahead of the grisly 
shape, and then in an instant the beast had vanished 
over the crest. 

She reloaded, and stood for a moment waiting for 
Trafford’s answer. No answer came. “Queer!” she 
whispered, “queer!” — and suddenly such a horror of 
anticipation assailed her that she started running and 
floundering through the snow to escai)e it. Twice she 
called his name, and once she just stopped herself from 
firing a shot. 

Over the ridge she would find him. Surely she 
would find him over the ridge ! 

She now trampled among rocks, and there was a 
beaten place whore ’I’rafTord must have waited and 
crouched. Then on and down a sloj)e of tumbled 
boulders. There came a jiatch where he had either 
thrown himself down or fallen; it seemed to her he 
must have been running. 

Suddenly, a hundred feet or so away, she saw a 
patch of violently disturlied snow — snow stained a 
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dreadful color, a snow of scarlet ciT'stals! Three 
strides and Trafford was in sight. 

She had a swift conviction that Jie was dead. He 
was lying in a crumpled attitude on a patch of snow 
between \30nvergent rocks, and the lynx, a mass of 
Wood-smeared, silvery fur, was in some way mixed up 
with him. She saw as she came nearer that the snow 
was disturbed round about them, and discalonxl ’copi - 
ously, yellow, and in places bright red, with congealed 
and frozen blood. She felt no fear now and no emotion ; 
all her mind was engaged with the clear, bleak peroe])- 
tion of the fact before her. Sh(^ did not eare to call 
to him again. His head was hidden by the lynx\H body, 
as if he was Imn owing underneath the (U’eatnre; his 
legs were twish^d about each other in a <iiieer, un- 
natural attitude. 

Then, as she (lrop]>ed off a boulder, and <aime 
neanm, Trafford moved. A hand came out and grippe<l 
the rifle beside him; he suddenly lifted a dreadful faee. 
horribly scarred and torn, and (uimson with frozen 
blood; he pushed the gray beast aside*, rose on an elbow, 
wiped his sleeve across his eyes, stared at li<u% grunteel, 
and flopped forward. He liad fainted. 

Marjorie was now as elear-minded and as self- 
possessed as a woman in a shop. In another moment 
she was kneeling })y Iiis side. She saw. by the positio|i 
of his knife and the huge rip in the Ix^asHs body, that 
he had stabbed the lynx to death as it clawed his head; 
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he must have shot and wounded it and then faUen 
upon it. His knitted cap was tom to ribbons, and 
hung upon his neck. Also his leg was manifestly 
injured — how, she could not tell. It was evident that 
he must freeze if he lay here, and it seemed to her that 
perhaps he had pulled the dead brute over him to pro- 
tect his tom skin from the extremity of cold. The 
lynx was already rigid, its clumsy paws asprawl, — 
and the torn skin and clot u))on Trafford’s face were 
stiff as she put Ikm- hands about his head to raise him. 
She turned him over on his back — how heavy he 
seemed t — and forced brandy betwt*en his teeth. Then, 
after a moment’s h<*sitation. she poured a iittle brandy 
on his wounds. 

She glanced at his leg, which was surely broken, 
and back at his face. Then she gave him more brandy, 
and his eyelids flicki'n'd. He moved his hand weakly. 
“The blood,” he said, “kept getting in my eyes.” 

She gave him Itraridy once again, wiped his face, 
and glanced at his leg. Something ought to l>e done 
to that, Marjorie thought. But things must be done 
in order. 

The woman stan*d up at the darkling sky with its 
gray iirotnise of snow, and down the sloi)e.s of the 
mountain. ("Clearly they must stay the night hercv 
They were too high for wood among these rock.s, but 
three or f<*ur hundnsl yards IkMow there were a num- 
ber of dwarfed fir trees. She had brought an ax, so 
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that a fire was possible. Should she go back to camp 
and get the tent? 

Tratford was trying to apeak again. “I got — ” 

“Yes?” 

^‘Got my leg in that crack.” 

• Was he able to advise her? She looked at him, a&d 
then perceived that slie must bind up his head and face. 
She knelt behind him ami raised his head on her knee. 
She had a thick silk ri(‘ck icuffler, and this she supple- 
mented by a band she cut and tore from her inner vest. 
She bound this, still warm froin her body, about him, 
and wrapped her dark <!loak round his shoulders. The 
next thing was a fire. Five yards away, perhaps, a 
great mass of purj)!,* 'gal>l)ro hung over a patch of 
nearly snowless moss. A liummock to the wc.stward 
offered shelter from the bitter wind, the icy draught, 
that was soughing down the valley. Always in Labra- 
dor, if you can, you camp against a rock surface; it 
shelters you from tlu* wind, guards your back. 

“Dear!” she said. 

“Awful hole,” said TrafTord. 

“What?” she cried sharply. 

“Put you in an awful hole,” he said. “Fh?” 

“Listen,” she .said, and shook his shoulder, “fjook! 
1 want to get you up against that rock.” 

“Won’t make much difference,” replied Trafford, 
and opened his eyes. “Where?” he asked. 

“There.” 
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He remained quite quiet for a second perhaps. 
“Listen to me,” he said. “Oo back to camp.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Go back to camp. Make a pack of all the strongest 
food — strenthin’ — strengthrin’ food — you know!” He 
seemed unable to express himself. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Down the river. Down — down. Till you meet 
help.” 

“Leave you?” 

He nodded his head and winced. 

“You’re always plucky,” he said. “Look facts in 
the face. (Ihildreo. Thought it over while you were 
coming.” A tear oozed from his eye. “Don’t be a 
fool, Madge. Kiss me good-by. Don’t be a fool. I’m 
done. Ohildren.” 

She stared at him and her spirit was a luminous 
mist of tears. “You old cownrrL” she said in his ear, 
and kissed the little patch of rough and bloody cheek 
l)eneath his eye. Then she kueil up l)eside him. “/’«( 
boss now, old man,” .she said. “I want to get you to 
that i)lace lh(*re nmler the rock. If I drag, can you 
help!” 

He answered obstinately: “You’d tetter go.” 

“I’ll make you comfortable first,” she returned. 

He made an enormous etTort. ami then, with her 
quick helf) and with his back to her knee, had raised 
himself on his elbows. 
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“And afterward? “ he asked. 

“Build a fire.” 

“WoodV’* 

“Down there.” 

“Two bits of wood tied on my leg — splints. Then 
T can drag myself . Seel Like a blessed old walrus.” 

He smiled and she kissed his bandaged face again. 

“Else it hurts.” he apologized, “more than I can 
stand.” 

She stood up again, put his rifle and knife to his 
hand, for fear of that lurking wolf, abandoning her 
own rifle with an effort, and went striding and leaping 
from rock to rock toward the trees below. She made 
th’6 chips fly, and was presently towing three venerable 
pine dwarfs, bumping over rock and crevice, back to 
Trafford. She flung them down, stood for a moment 
bright and breathles.s, then set herself to hack off the 
splints he needed from the biggest stem. “Now,” she 
said, coming to him. 

“A fool,” he remarked, “would have made the 
splints down there. You’re — good, Marjorie.” 

She lugged his leg out straight, put it into the 
natural and least painful pose, padded it with moss 
and her torn handkerchief, and bound it up. As she 
did so a handful of snowflakes came whirling about 
them. She was now braced U]i to every possibility. 
“It never rains,” she said grimly, “but it pours,” and^ 
w^ent on with her bone-setting. He was badly weak- 
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«Died by pain and shock, and once he spoke to ha* 
sharply. “Sorry,” he said a moment later. 

She rolled him over on his chest, and left him to 
straggle to the shelter of the rock while she went for 
more wood. 

The sky alarmed her. 'fhe mountains up the valley 
were already hidden by driven rags of slaty snow- 
storms. This time she found a longer but easier path 
■for dragging her boughs and trees; she determined she. 
would not start the fire until nightfall, nor waste any 
time in preparing food imtil then. There were dead 
houghs for kindling — more than enough. It was snow- 
ing quite fast by the time she got up to him with her 
second load, and a i)rematnre twilight already obscurtsd 
and exaggerated the rocks and mounds about her. She 
gave some of her ehe(*se to TrafFord, and gnawed 
some herself on her way down to the wood again. She 
regretted that she had brought neither candies nor 
lantern, because then she might have kept on until the 
cold niglit sto|)j)ed Ikm’. and she reproached herself bit- 
terly because she had brought no tea. She could foi^ve 
herself tlie lantern, for she had never expected to be 
out after dark, hut the tea was inexcusable. She mut- 
tered self-reproaches wliile she worked like two men 
among the trees, panting puffs of mist that froze upon 
her lips and iced the knitted wool that covered her 
chin. “Why don’t they teach a girl to handle an aocf” 
she cried. 
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When at last wolfish cold of the Labrador night 
had qome, it foimd Traffbrd and Marjorie seated 
almost warmly on a bed m j)ine boughs between the 
’Weltering darkerock behind and a big but well-hus- 
banded fire in front, drinking a queer-tasting but not 
unsavory soup df lynx -flesh, which she had fortified 
with the remainder of the brandy. Then they tried 
roast lynx and ate a little, and finished with some 
scraps of cheese and deep draughts of hot water. 

:T|M snowstorm poured incessantly out of the dark- 
ness to become flakes of burning lire in the light of 
the flames, flakes that vanished magically, but it only 
reached them and wetted them in occasional gusts. 
What did it matter for the moment if the dim snow- 
heaps rose and rose aliout them? A glorious fatigue, 
.an immense self-satisfa(!tion, possessed Marjorie; she 
felt that they had both done well. 

“I am not afraid of to-morrow now,” she said at 
last. 

* Trafford was smoking, his pipe and did not speak 
f6r a moment. “Nor T,” he said at last. “Very likely 
we’ll get through with it.” He added after a pause: 
” E thought T was done for. A man — loses heart — after 
a loss of blood.” 

“The leg’s better!?’ 

“Hot as fire.” His humor hadn’t left him. “It’s 
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a treat,” he said. “The hottest thing in Labrador.” 

Later Marjorie slept, bnt on a spring as it were, 
lest ihe fire should fall. She replenished it with boughs, 
tucked in the half-burnt logs, and went to sleep, again. 
Then it seemed to her that some invisible hand was 
pouring a thin spirit on the flames that made them 
'leap and crackle and spread north and south until they 
filled the . heavens with a gorgeous glow. The snow- 
storm was overpast, leaving the sky clear and all the 
westward heaven alight with the trailing, crackling, 
leaping (Uirtains of the ’aurora, brighter than she had 
ever seen them before. Quite clearly visible beyond 
the smolder of the fire, a wintry waste 'of rock and 
snow, boulder beyond boulder, passed into a ’dun ob- 
scurity. The mountain to the right of them lay long 
and white and stiff, a shrouded death. All earth was 
dead and waste, and the sky alive and coldly marvel- 
ous, signalling and astir. She watched the changing, 
shifting colors, and they made her think of the gather- 
ing banners of inhuman hosts, the stir and marshaling 
of icy giants for ends stupendous and indifferent to all 
the trivial imf^ertinence of man’s existence! Marjorie 
felt a passionate desire to pray. 

Tlie bleak, slow dawn found Marjorie intently busy. 
She had made up the fire, boiled water and washed and 
dressed Trafford’s woxmds, and made another soup of 
IjTix. But Trafford had weakened in the night; the 
.soup nauseated him; he refused it and tried to smoke 
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and was sick, and tiien sat back rather despajrfnUj 
after a second attempt to persuade her to leatre him 
tliere to die. This failure of his spirit distressed her 
and a little astonished her, but it only made her moi*e 
resolute to go through with her work. She had 
awakened cold, stiff and weary, but her fatigue van- 
ished with movement; she toiled for an hour replenish- 
ing her pile of fuel, made up the fire, j)ut his gun ready 
to his hand, kissed him, abused him lovingly for the 
trouble he gave her until bis poor torn face lit in 
response, and then ]tarting on a note of cheerful con 
fidence, set out to return to the hut. She found the 
way not altogether easy to make out; wind and snow 
liad left scaicoly a trace of their tracks, and her mind 
was full of the stores she must bring and the possibility 
of moving Trafford nearer to the hut. She was startled 
to see by the fresh, deep spoor along the ridge how near 
the wolf had dared ai)iiroach theni in the darkness. 

Ever and again Marjorie liad to halt and look back 
to get her direction rigid. As it was, she came through 
the willow scrub nearly lialf a mile above the hut. and 
had to follow the steej) hank of the frozen rivm*. Once 
she nearly slipped ipion an ic,y slope of rock. 

One possibility she did not dare to think of during 
that time — a blizzard now would cut her off absolutely 
from any return to Trafford. Short of that, she lie- 
lieved she could get through. , 

Her quick mind was full of all .she had to do. At 
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first she bad thought chiefly oi Trafiord’s iuuuediate 
necessities, of food and some sort of shelter. She had 
got a list of things in her head — ^meat extract, band- 
ages, ’corrosive sublimate by way of antiseptic, brandy, 
a tin of beef, some bread, and so forth; she went over 
it several times to be sure of it, and then for a time 
she puzzled about a tent. She tliought she could man- 
age a bale of blankets on lier back, and tliat she could 
rig a sleexjing tent for herself and Tralford out of 
them and some bent sticks. The big tent would be too 
much to strike and shift. And then her mind went on 
to a bolder enterprise, which was to get him home. 
The nearer she could bring him to the log hut, the 
nearer they would be to supjjlies. 

She cast about for some sort of sledge. Tiie snow 
was too soft and broken for runners, especially among 
the trees, but if she could get a flat of smooth wood, 
she thought she might be able to drag him. She decided 
to try the side of her bunk, whi<fh she could easily get 
off. She would have, of course, to run it edgewise 
through the thickets and a<*ross the ravine, but after 
that she would have almost clear going up to the stee)) 
place of broken rocks within two hundred yards of 
him. The idea of a sledge grew ujmn her, and she 
planned to nail a ro|H* along the edge and make a kind 
of harness for herself. 

Marjorie found the camping-place piled high with 
drifted snow, which had invaded tent and hut, and that 
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some beast, a wolverine she guessed, had been into the 
hut, devoured every candle-end and the uppers of Traf- . 
ford’s well-greased second boots, and had tlien gone to 
the comer of the store-shed and eiambered up to the 
stores. She took no account of its ‘depredations there, 
but set herself to make a sledge and get her supplies 
together. There was a gleam of sunshine, though she 
did not like the look of the sky and she was horribly 
afraid of what might be liappening to Trafford. She 
carried her stuff through the wood and across the 
ravine, and returned for her improvised sledge. She 
was still struggling with that among the trees when it 
began to snow again. 

It was hard then not to be frantic in her efforts. 
As it was, she packed her stuff so loosely on the plank- 
ing that she had to repack it, and she started without 
putting on her snowshoes, and floundered fifty yards 
before she discovered that omission. The snow was 
now falling fast, darkling the sky and hiding everj'- 
thing but objects close at hand, and she had to use all 
of her wits to determine her direction: she knew she 
must go down a long slope and then up to the ridge, 
and it came to her as a happy inspiration that if she 
bore to the left she might strike some recognizable 
vestige of her morning’s trail. She had read of people 
walking in circles when they have no light or guidance, 
and that troubled her until she bethought herself of the^ 
little compass on her watch chain. By that she kept 
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her direction. She wished very mnch she had timed 
herself across the waste, so that she could tell when 
she approached the ridge. 

Soon her back and shoulders were aching violently, 
and the rope across her ehest was tugging like some 
evil-tempered thing. But she did not dare to rest. The 
snow was now falling thick and fast; the flakes traced 
white spirals and made her head spin, so that she was 
constantly falling away to the southwestward and then 
correcting herself by the compass. She tried to think 
how this zig-zagging might affect her course, but the 
snow whirls confused lier mind and a growing anxiety 
would not let her pause to think. 

Marjorie felt blinded; it seemed to be snowing 
inside her eyes so that she wanted to rub them. Soon 
the ground must rise to the ridge, she told herself ; it 
must surely rise. Then the sledge came bumiung at 
her heels and she perceiv'ed that she was going down 
hill. She consulted the comi)ass and found she was 
facing south. She tunied .shar]ily to the right again. 
The snowfall became a noiseless, pitiless torture to 
siglit and mind. 

The sledge l>ehind her struggled to hold her back, 
and the snow balled under her snowshoes. She wante*! 
to stop and rest, take thought, sit for a moment. She 
struggled with herself and kept on. She tried walkinar 
with shut eyes, and tri]>|>ed and came near sprawling. 
“Oh God!” she cried. “Oh God!” too stujwfied for 
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more ’'articulate prayers. She was leaden with fatigue. 

Would the rise of the ground to the ribs of rock 
never come? 

A figure, black and erect, stood in front of her sud- 
denly, and beyond appeared a group of black, straight 
amtagonists. She staggered on toward them, gripping 
her rifle with some muddled idea of d(>fense, and in 
another moment slie was brushing against the branches 
of a stunted fir, which shed thick lumps of snow upon 
her feet. What trees were these f Had she ever passed 
any trees? No! 'I'here were no trees on her way to 
Trafford. 

At that ‘Marjorie began whim}H?ring like a tor- 
mented child. But even as she wept, she turned her 
sledge about to follow the edge of the wood She was 
too much downhill, she thought, Jind must bear up 
again. 

She left the trees behind, made an angle uphill to 
tlie right, and was presently among trees again. 
Again she left them and again came back to them. 
She screamed with anger and twitches! her sledge 
along. She wifsal at the snowstonii with her arm as 
though to wijH' it away; she wanted to stamp on the 
universe. 

And she ached, she ached. 

Suddenly something caught her eye ahead, .some- 
thing that gleametl; it was exactly like a long, bare," 
rather pinkish bone standing erect on the ground. Just 
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because it was strange and queer she ran forward to 
it. As she came nearer, she perceived that it was a 
streak of barked trunk ; a branch had been tom off a 
pine tree and the bark stripi^ed down to the root. And 
then came anotlier, poking its pinkish wounds abbve 
the snow. And tliere were chips ! This filled her with 
wonder. Some one had Ixjen cutting wood! There 
must be Indians or trappers near, she thought, and of 
a sudden realized that the wood-cutter could be none 
other than herself. 

She turned to the right and saw the rocks rising 
steeply, close at hand. “Oh Bagg!” she cried, and fired 
her rifle in the air. 

Ten seconds, twenty seconds, and then so loud and 
near it amazed her, came his answering shot. 

In another moment Marjorie had discovered the 
trail she had ma<le overnight and that morning by 
dragging firewood. It was now a shallow, soft white 
ti’cnch. Instantly her despair and fatigue had gone 
from her. Should she take a load of wood with her? 
she asked herself, in addition to the weight behind her, 
and immediately had a better idea. She wo\ild unload 
and pile her stuff here, and bring him down on the 
sledge closer to the wood. The woman looked about 
and saw two rocks that diverged, with a space between. 
She flashed schemes. She would trample the snow 
hard and flat, ])ut her sledge on it, pile boughs 
and make a canopy of blanket overhead and liehind. 
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Finally there would be a fine, roaring fire in front 
She tossed her provisions down and ran up thjB 
broad windings of her pine-tree trail to Trafford, with 
the sledge bumping behind her. Marjorie ran as 
lightly as though she had done nothing that day. 

• She found Traffprd markedly recovered, weak and 
quiet, with snow drifting over his feet, his rifle across 
his knees, and his pipe alight. “Back already” — 

He hesitated. “No grub?” 

The wife knelt over him, gave his rough, unshaven 
cheek a swift kiss, and rapidly explained her plan. 

Marjorie carried it out with all of tlic will-power 
that was hers. In three days' time, in spite of the 
snow, in spite of every other obstacle, they were back 
in the hut, and Trafford was comfortably settled in 
bed. The icy vastness of Labrador still lay around 
them to infinite distances on every side, but the two 
might laugh at storm and darkness now in their cosy 
hut, with plenty of fuel and food and light. 

H. Q. Wells. 


HELPS TO STUDY 

I. Desorllm the Icx'ation of TrafTord’s camp; uIko the oeming of 
winter. Give in your own words an account of the adventure that 
l*efell the two. 

II. Name some chant<'tcristl<*s Marjorie show'cd In I he critical 
situation. What <lid she do that iiiipresscHi you most? What would 
you have done In similar circumstances? 

t 

SrPlM/KMKNTAUY READING 

Youth — Joseph (\mrud. 

Prairie Folks — Hand in (hirland. 

Northern Lights — Sir Gill)ert Parker. 
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THE BUGLE SONG 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
The snowy summits old in stoiy; 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glorj-. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes fijang, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

O, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, d5Mng, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes fljnng, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Alfbed Texnyson. 
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THE SIEGE OP THE CASTLE 


This story is an extract from Sir Walter Scott\ novel, 
iremkoe, which describes life in England during.the Middle 
Ages, something more than a century after the Norman 
Conquest. The hatred between tlie conquering Normans 
aiVd the conquered Saxons still continued, and is graph- 
ically pictured by Scott. I amhop, (‘enters alx)ut the house- 
hold of one Cedric the Saxon, who was a great upholder 
of the traditions of his unfortunate ix‘opIe. Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, Cedric’s son, entered the service of the Norman 
king of England, Kichard I, and accompanied him to the 
Holy Land on the Third Crusade. His father disowned 
tlie young knight for what he considered disloyalty to his 
Saxon blood. Ivanhoe, i*eturning to England, participated 
in a gieat tournament at Ashby, in wh.ch he won fame 
under the disguise of the ‘’^Disinherited Knight.” Among 
tlie other knights who took pail in the tournament were 
the Normans, Maurice de Bracy, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, 
and Brian de Bois-Cuilbert, a Knight Templar. Two sides 
fought in the tournament, one representing the English, the 
other representing the foreign element in the land. An 
unknown knight, clad in bhu^k armor, brought victory to the 
English side, but left the field without disclosing his identity. 
-Vn archery contest he ld at the tournament was won by a 
wonderful bowman who gave his name as Locksley. Ivan- 
hoe, who fought with great valor, was badly wounded. 
Cedric had been accompanied to Ashby by his beautiful 
ward, the Lady Kowena, whose wealth and loveliness ex- 
cited the cupidity of the lawless Norman knights. ‘"The 
Siege of the Castle” ojx*ns with Cedric’s discovery of his 
son’s identity, and recounts (he stirring incidents that follow. ^ 
the tournament. It gives a wonderful picture of warfare 
as it was hundreds of years ago, before the age of gun* 
powder. 
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I 

When Cedric the Saxon saw his son drop down 
senseless in the great tournament at Ashby, his first 
impulse was to order him into the care of his own 
attelldants, but the words choked in his throat. He 
could not bring himself to acknowledge, in the presence 
of such an assembly, the son whom he had renounced 
and disinherited for his allegiance to the Norman 
king of England, llichard of the Lion Heart. How- 
ever, he ordered one of the ollicers of his household, 
his cupbearer, to convey Ivanhoi! to Ashby as soon as 
the crowd had dispersed. Jtut the man was anticipated 
in tills good office. The crowd dispersed, indeed, but 
the wounded knight was nowhere to be seen. 

It KiHoned as if the fairies had conveyed Ivanhoe 
from the s])ot; and Cedric’s officer might have adopted 
some such theory to account for his disajipearani'e, 
had he not suddenly cast his eyes on a person attired 
like a squire, in whom he recogniz(‘d the features of 
his fellow-servant Gurth, who had run away from his 
master. Anxious about Ivanhoe’s fate, Gurth was 
searching for him cvi'rywhere and, in so doing, he 
neglected the concealment (m whicli his own safety 
depended. The cupbearer deemed it his duty to secure 
Gurth as a fugitive of whose fate his master was to 
judge. Renewing his inquiries concerning the fate of 
Ivanhoe, all that the cupWarer could learn was that 
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tlie knight had been raised by certain well-attired 
grooms, under the direction of a veiled woman, and 
placed in a litter, which had immediately transported 
him out of the press. The officer, on receiving this 
intelligence, resolved to return to his master, carry- 
ing* along with him Gurth, the swineherd, as a deserter 
from Cedric’s service. 

The Saxon had been under intense ""apprehensions 
concerning his son; but no sooner was he informed 
that Ivanlioe was in careful hands than paternal 
anxiety gave way anew to the feeling of injured 
I)ride and resentment at what he termed Wilfred’s 
"filial disohedit?nce. 

‘‘Let him wander his way,” said Cedric; “let those 
leech his wounds for whose sake he encountered them. 
He is fitter to do th(» juggling tricks of the Norman 
chivalry than to maintain the fame and honor of his 
English ancestry with the "glaive and "brown-hill, the 
good old wea])ons of the country.” 

Tlie old Saxon now prepared for Ins n'turn to 
Rotherwood, with his ward, the Tiady Howena, and his 
following. It was during the bustle prec(»ding his de- 
l)arture that Cedric, for the first time, cast his eyes 
upon the deserter Gui*th. He was in no very placid 
humor and wanted but a ])retcxt for wreaking his 
anger upon some one. 

“The "g\wes!” he cried. “Dogs and villains, why 
leave ye this knave unfettered?” 



Without daring to remonstrate, the companions of 
■Gurth bound him with a halter, as the readiest cord 
which occurred. He submitted to the operation with- 
out any protest, except that he darted a reproachful 
look at his master. 

“To horse, and forward!” ordered Cedric. 

“It is indeed full time,” said the Saxon prince 
Athelstane, who accompanied Cedric, “for if we ride 
not faster, the jjreparations for our supper will be 
altogether spoiled.” 

The travelers, however, used such speed as to reach 
the convent of Saint Withold’s before the ajiprehended 
evil took place. The abbot, himself of ancient Saxon 
descent, received the noble Saxons with the profuse 
hospitality of their nation, wherein they indulged to 
a late hour. They took leave of their reverend host the 
next niorning after they had shared witli him a ’sump- 
tuous breakfast, which Atlielstane particularly appre- 
ciated. 

The superstitious Saxons, as they left the convent, 
were inspired with a feeling of coining evil by the 
behavior of a large, lean black dog, which, sitting 
upright, howled most piteously when the foremost 
riders left the gate, and jiresently afterward, barking 
wildly and jumping to and fro. seemed bent on attach- 
ing itself to the party. 

“In my mind.” said .athelstane. “we had better 
turn back and abide with the abbot until the after- 
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noon. It is unlncky to travel where your path is 
crossed by a monk, a hare, or a howling dog, until 
you have eaten your next meal.” 

“Away!” said Cedric impatiently; “the day is 
already too short for our journey. For the dog, 1 
know it to be the cur of the runaway slave Qurth, a 
useless fugitive like its master.” 

So saying and rising at the same time in his stir- 
rups, impatient at the interruption of his journey, he 
launched his 'javelin at poor Pangs, who, having lost 
his master, was now rejoicing at his reappearance. 
The javelin inflicted a wound upon the animal ’s shoul- 
der and narrowly missed pinning him to the earth; 
Fangs fled howling from the i)resence of the enraged 
'thane. Gurth’s heart .swelled within him, for he felt 
this attemped slaughter of his faithful beast in a 
degree much deeper than the liarsh treatment he had 
himself received. Having in vain raised his hand to 
his eyes, he said to Waiiiba, the jester, who, seeing his 
master’s ill humor, had })rudently retreated to the 
rear, “T pray thee, do me the kindness to wipe my eyes 
with the skirt of thy mantle; the dust offends me, and 
these bonds w'ill not let me help myself one way or 
another.” • 

Wamba did him the service he required, and they 
rode side by side for some time, during which Gurth 
maintained a moody silence. At length he could re- 
press his feelings no longer. 
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^‘Friend Wamba/* said be, *‘of all those who are 
fools enough to serve Cedric, thou alone hast sufficient 
dexterity to make thy folly acceptable to him. Go to 
him, therefore, and tell him that neither for love nor 
fear will Gurth serve him longer. He may strike the 
head from me — he may scourge me — he may load me 
with irons — but henceforth he shall never compel me 
either to love or obey him. Go to him and tell him 
that Gurth renounces his service.” 

‘^Assuredly,” replied Wamba, ^Hool as I am, I 
will not do your fool’s errand. Cedric hath another 
javelin stuck into his girdle, and thou knowest he doth 
not always miss his mark.” , 

care not,” returned Gurth, ”how soon he makes 
a mark of me. Yesterday he left Wilfred, my young 
master, in his blood. To-day he has striven to kill the 
only other living en'uture that ever showed me kind- 
ness. By Saint Kdward, Saint Dunstan, Saint With- 
old, and every other saint, J will never forgive him!” 

At noon, upon tlu* motion of Athelstane, the travel- 
ers paused in a woodland shade by a fountain to re- 
pose their horses and partake of some ]>rovisions witli 
which the hos[)ital)le abbot had loaded a ""siimpbu* mule. 
Their repast was a ]>retty long one; and the interrup- 
tion made it impossible for tliem to hope to reach 
Rotherwood without traveling all night, a conviction 
which induced them to proceed on their way at a more 
hasty pace than they had hitherto used. 
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The travelei-s had now reached tlie verge of the 
wooded country and were about to plunge into its 
recesses, held dangerous at that time from the number 
of outlaws whom oppression and poverty had driven 
to despair and who occupied the forests in such large 
bands as could easily bid defiance to the feeble police 
of the period* From tliiese rovers^ liowever, Cedric and 
Athelstane accounted themselves secure, as they liad in 
attendance ten servants, besides Wamba and Uurth, 
whose aid could not be counted upon* the one being a 
jester and the other a captive. It may be added that 
in traveling thus late through the forest, Cedric and 
Athelstane r^^lied on their descent and character as 
wcll as their courage. The outlaws were chiefly peas- 
ants and ""yeomen of Saxon descent, and were gener- 
ally supposed to respect tlio persons and property of 
their countrymen. 

Before long, as the travelers journeyed on their 
way, they were alarmed b> repeated cries for assist- 
ance; and when they rode up to the place whence the 
cries came, they were surprised to find a horse-litter 
placed on the ground. Beside it sat a very beautiful 
young woman , richly dressed in the J(‘wish fashion, 
while an old man, whose yellow cap pr(K»laiined him to 
belong to the same nation, walked u{) and down with 
gestures of the deepest despair and wrung his hands. 

When he began to come to himself out of his agony 
of terror, the old man, named Isaac of York, explained 
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that he had hired a bodyguard -of six meu at Ashby, 
together with mules fog^carrying the litter of a sick 
friend. This party had imdertaken to escort him to 
Doncaster. They had come thus far in safety; but 
having received information from a -svood-eutter that a 
strong band of outlaws was lying in wait in the woods 
before them, Isaac’s ’mercenaries had not only taken 
to flight, but had carried off the horses which bore the 
litter and left the Jew and his daughter without the 
means either of defense or of retreat. Isaac ended by 
imploring the Saxons to let him travel with them. 
Cedric and Athelstane were somewhat in doubt as to 
what to do, but the matter was settled by Rowena’s 
intervention. 

“The man is old and feeble,” she said to Cedric, 
“the maiden young and beautiful, their friend sick and 
in peril of his life. We cannot leave them in this ex- 
tremity. Let the men unload two of the sumpter-mules 
and put the baggage behind two of the ’serfs. The 
mules may transport the litter, and we have led-horses 
for the old man and his daughter.” 

Cedric readily assented to what was proposed, and 
the change of baggage -w^as hastily achieved ; for the 
single word “outlaws” rendered every one sufficiently 
alert, and the ap|>roacb of twilight made the sound yet 
more impressive. Amid the bustle, Gurth was taken 
from horseback, in the course of which removal he 
prevailed upon the .lester to slack the cord with which 
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his arms were botmd. It was so negligently refast- 
ened, perhaps intentionally, <11^ the part of Wamha, 
that Gurth found no difficulty in freeing his arms 
altogther, and then, gliding into the thicket, he made 
his escape from the party. 

. His departure was hafdly noticed in the apprehen- 
sion of the moment. The path u})on which the party 
traveled was now so narrow as not to admit, with any 
sort of convenience, above two riders abreast, and 
began to descend into a dingle, traversed by a brook, 
the banks of which were broken, swamj)y, and over- 
grown with dwarf willows. Oedric and Athelstane, 
who were at the head of tlieir detinue, saw the risk of 
being attacked in this ])ass, but neither knew anything 
else to do than hasten througli the delile as fast as 
possible. Advancing, tlieivfore, witliout much order, 
they had just crossed the brook witli a part of their 
followers, when they were assailed, in front, flank, and 
rear at once, by a band of armed men. The shout of a 
‘‘White dragon! Saint George for merry England!^’ 
the war cry of the Saxons, was lieard on every side, 
and on every side enemies appcar(»d with a rapidity 
of advance and attack which seemed to multiply their 
numbers. 

Both the Saxon chiefs were mad(* ))rison(*rs at the 
same moment. Gedric, the instant an enemy appeared, 
launched at him his javelin, which, taking letter effect 
than that which he had hurled at Fangs, nailed the 
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man against an oak-tree that happened to be close 
behind him. Thus far s^pssful, Cedric spurred his 
horse against a se<M)nd, (fruwiug liis sword and strik- 
ing with such inconsiderate fury that his weapon 
encountered a thick brancli which hung over him, and 
he was disarmed hy the violence of his own blow. He 
was instantly made prisoner and pulled from his horse 
by two or three of the 'banditti who crowded around 
him. Athelstane shared his captivity, his bridle hav- 
ing been seis^cd and ho himself forcibly dismounted 
long before he could draw his sword. 

The attendants, embarrassed with baggage and 
surprised and terrified at the fate of tlicir master, fell 
an easy prey to the assailants; while the Lady Kowena 
and the Jew and liis daughter experieuced the same 
misfortune. 

Of all th(* train none (‘seaped hut Wamha, who 
showed upon the occasion much more courage than 
those who pn*tciuled to greater sense. He possessed 
himself of a swor^i Indonging to one^ of tlie domestics, 
who was just drawing it, laid it about liim like a lion, 
drove back scv(»ral who apj)roached him, and made a 
brave though inelTetdual effort to sneeor his master. 
Finding himself <)V(M*[)owered, the jester threw himself 
from his horse, [)hing(‘d into a thieket, and, favored by 
the general eonfusion, es(*aped from the seene of action. 

Suddenly a voice very near him called out in a low 
and cautious tone, ^‘Wamba!’’ and, at the same time. 
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*a dog which he recognized as Fangs jumped up and 
fawned upon him. “Gi^hl" answered Wamba with 
the same caution, and thiPl^neherd immediately stood 
before him. 

“What is the matter f” he asked. “What mean 
these cries and that dashing of swords?” 

’ “Only a trick of the times,” answered Wamba. 
‘ ‘ They are all prisoners. ’ ’ 

“Who are prisoners?” 

“My lord, and my lady, and Athelstatie, and the 
others.” 

“In the name <»f God,” demanded Garth, “how 
came they prisoners? and to whom?” 

“They are prisoners to green ’cassocks and black 
’vizors,” answered Wamba. “They all lie tumbled 
abotit on the green, like the crab-apfdes that you shake 
down to your swine. And T would laugh at it.” added 
the honest jester, “if T could for weeping.” 

He shed tears of unfeigned sorrow. 

Gurth’s countenance kindled. “Wamba,” he said, 
“thou hast a weapon and thy heart was ever stronger 
than thy brain. We are only two, but a sudden attack 
from men of resolution might do much. Follow me!” 

“ Wliither, and for what purpose?” asked the jester. 

“To rescue Cedric.” 

“But you renouncefl his service just now.” 

“That,” said Gurth, “was while he was fortunate. 
Follow me.” ' 
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As ^ jester was about to obey, a tbird person 
suddenly made bis appear^ce and commanded them 
both to halt. From his dress and arms Wamba would 
have conjectured him to be one of the outlaws who had 
just assailed his master; but, besides that he wore no 
mask, tbe glittering baldric across his shoulders, with 
the rich bugle horn which it supported, as well as the 
calm and commanding expression of his voice and 
manner, made tbe jester recognize the archer who had 
won the prize at the tournament and who was known 
as Locksley. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” the man de- 
manded. “Who are they that rifle and rapsom and 
make prisoners in these forests?” 

“You may look at their cassocks close by,” replied 
Wamba, “and see whether they be thy children’s coats 
or no, for they are as like thine own as one green 
pea-pod is like another.” 

“I will learn that presently.” returned Tjoeksley; 
“and T charge ye, on peril of yonr lives, not to stir 
from this place where ye stand iintil T have returned 
Obey me, and it shall be the lietter for yon and yonr 
masters. Yet stay; T must render myself as like these 
men as possible.” 

So saying, he drew a "'vizard from his ]>onch, and, 
reiieating his charges to them to stand fast, went to 
reconnoitre. 

“Shall we stay, Gurth?” asked Wamha; “or shall 
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give him 'leg-bail! In my foolish mind, he had all 
the equipage of a thief too much in^ readiness to he 
himself a true man." ® 

“Let him be the devil," said Gurth, “an he will. 
We can be ,np worse fbr waiting his return. If he 
belongs to that party, he must already have given 
them the alarm, and it will avail us nothing either to 
fight or fly." 

The yeoman returned in the course of a few 
minutes. 

“Friend Gurth," he said, “I have mingled among 
yon men and have learned to whom they belong, and 
whither they are bound. There is, I think, no chance 
that they will proceed to any actual violence against 
their prisoners. For three men to attack them at this 
moment were little else than madness ; for they are good 
men of war and have, as such, placed sentinels to give 
the alarm when any one approaches. But 1 trust soon 
to gather such a force as may act in defiance of all 
their precautions. You are both servants, and, as I 
think, faithful servants of Cedric the Saxon, the friend 
of the rights of Englishmen. He shall not want Eng- 
lish hands to helj) him in this extremity. Come then 
with me, until I gather more aid." 

So saying, he walked through the wood at a great 
pace, followed by the jester and the swineherd. The 
three men proceeded with occasional converse but, 
for the most part, in silence for about three hours. ' 
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Mnally they arrived at a small opening in the forest, 
in. the center of. which grew an oak-tree of enormous 
magnitude, throwing its twisted branches in every 
direction. Beneath this tree four or five yeomen lay 
stretched on tho ground, while another, as sentinel, 
walked to and fro in the moonlight. 

Upon hearing the sound of feet approaching, the 
watch instantly gave the alarm, and the .sleepers as 
suddenly, started up and bent their bows. Six arrows 
placed on the string were pointed toward the quarter 
from which the travelers approached, when their 
guide, being recognized, was welcomed with every token 
of respect and attachment. 

“Where is the miller,” was Locksley’s first ques- 
tion. 

“On the road toward Rotherham.” 

“With how many?” demanded the leader, for such 
he seemed to be. 

“With six men, and good hoj)e of booty, if it please 
Saint Nicholas.” 

“Devoutly spoken,” said l..ocksley. “And where 
is Allan-a-Dale?” 

‘HValked up toward the WVatling Street, to watch 
for tlie Prior of Jorvaulx.” 

“That is well thought on also,” replied the captain. 
“And where is the friar?” 

“In his cell.” 

“Thither will I go,” said Locksley. “Disperse and 
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seek your companions. Collect what force you can, 
for there’s game afoot that must be hunted hard and 
will turn to bay. Meet me here at daybreak. And 
stay,” he added; “I have forgotten what is most 
necessary of the whole. Two of you take the roaU 
quickly toward Torquilstone, the castle of 'Pront-de- 
Boeuf. A set of gallants, who have been ’'masquera- 
ding in such guise as our own, are carrAung a band of 
prisoners thither. Watch them closely, for, even if 
they reach the castle before we collect our force, our 
honor is concerned to punish them, and we will find 
means to do so. Keep a good watch on them, there- 
fore, and despatch one of your comrades to bring the 
news of the yeomen thereabouts/^ 

The men promised obodi(m(*e and de)>arted on their 
several errands. Meanwhile, theii* leader and his two 
companions, who now looked upon liim with great 
respect as well as some fear, pursued their way to the 
chapel where dwelt the friar mentioned by Locksley. 
Presently the}" reached a little moonlit glade, in front 
of which stood an ancient and ruinous chapel and 
beside it a rude hermitage of stone half-(*overed with 
ivy vines. 

The sounds which j)rocoeded at that moment from 
the latter place were anything but chiirchly. In fact, 
the hermit and another voice were performing at the 
full extent of very powerful lungs an old drinking- 
song, of which this was the burden : 
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Comef trowl the brown bowl to me, 

Bully boy, bully boy ; 

Come Irowl the brown bowl to me : 

Ho I jolly Jenkin, I spy a knave drinking; 

Come trowl the brown bowl to me. 

‘‘Now, that is not ill sung,’’ said Wamba, who had 
thrown in a few of his own flourishes to help out the 
chorus. “But who, in the saint’s name, ever expected 
to have heard such a jolly chant come from a hermit’s 
cell at midnight?” 

“Marry, that should I,” said Gurth, “for the jolly 
Clerk of Copmanhurst is a known man and kills half 
the deer that are stolen in this walk. Men say that 
the deer-keejK^r has complained of him “and that he 
will be stripped of his Y‘owl and ’'cope altogether if 
he keep not better order.” 

While they were thus speaking, Locksley’s loud and 
repeated knocks had at length disturbed the ’anchorite 
and his guest, who was a knight of singularly power- 
ful build and open, handsome face, and in black armor. 

“By my beads,” said the hermit, “liere come othe^’ 
guests, I would not for my cowl that they found us 
in this goodly exercise. All men have enemies, sir 
knight; and there be those malignant enough to con- 
strue the lios})itable refreshment 1 have been offering 
to you, a weary traveler, into drinking and gluttony, 
vices alike alien to my profession and my disposition.” 

“Base ’calumniators!” replied the knight. “I 
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would I had the chastising of them. Nevertheless, 
holy clerk, it is true that all have their enemies; and 
there be those in this very land whom I would rather 
speak to through the bars of my helmet than bare- 
faced. ’ ’ 

“Get thine iron pot on thy head, then, sir knight,” 
said the hermit, “while T remove these pewter flagons.” 

He struck up a thundering 'De profundin alamavi, 
under cover of which he removed the apparatus of 
their banquet, while the knight, laughing heartily and 
arming himself a” the while, assisted his host with his 
voice from time to time as his mirth ])ermitted. 

“What devil’s 'matins are yon after at this hour?” 

demanded a voice from outside. 

“Heaven J'orgiV«- >ou, sir traveler!” .said the- 
liermit, whose own nois(‘ xirevented liini from recog- 
nizing a(‘cents which were tolerably lamiliar to him. 
“Wend on your way, in the nauH* ol God and Sainl 
Dunstan, and disturb not the devotions of me and my 
holy brother. ” 

“Mad priest,” answered the voicn* fioni without; 
“open to Tjocksley!” 

“All’s safe — all’s right,” said the hermit to hiscoin- 
jianion. 

“But who is he?” asked the Black Knight. “It 

imports me much to know.” 

“Who is he?” answered the liermit. “I toll thee 

he is a friend.” 
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“But what friend?” persisted the knight; “for he 
may be a friend to tiiee and none of mine.” 

“What friend?” replied the hermit; “that now is 
one of the (questions tliat is more easily asked than 
answered.” 

“Well, open the door,” ordered the knight, “be- 
fore he beat it from its hinges.” 

The hennit speedily unbolted his portal and ad- 
mitted Imcksley, with his two com;)anious. 

“Why, hermit,” was the yeoman’s first question as 
soon as he beheld the knight, “what boon companion 
hast thou here?” 

“A brother of our order,” replied the friar, shaking 
his head; “we have been at our devotions all night.” 

“He is a monk of the church militant,” answered 
Locksley; “and there ))e more of them abroad. I tell 
thee, friar, thou must lay dowui the ’'rosary and take 
up the ’<iuarter-stalY; we shall need every one of our 
merry men, whether clerk or layman. But,” he added, 
taking a step aside, “art thou mad — to give admittance 
to a knight thou dost not know? Hast thou forgotten 
our agrecjnent?” 

“(Jood yeoman,” said the knight, coming forward, 
“be not wroth with my merry host. He did but afford 
me the hosjiitalily wltudi 1 would have compelled from 
him if ho had refused it.” 

“Thou eomiKd!” cried the friar. “Wait but till I 
have changed tliis gray gown for a green cassock, and 
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if I make not a quarter-staff ring twelve upon thy pate, 
1 am neither true clerk nor good woodsman.” 

While he spoke tlms he stript off his gown and 
appeared in a close buckram doublei and lower gar- 
ment, over which he sf»eedily did on a cassock of green 
and hose of the same color. 

“I praj'^ thee 'truss my points,” he said to Wamba, 
“and thou shalt have a cup of sack for thy labor.” 
•“Gramercy for tliy sack,” returne<l Wamba; “but 
thinkest thou that it is lawful for me to aid you to 
transmew thyself from a holy hermit into a sinful 
forester?” 

So saying, he accomodated the friar with his 
assistance in tying the endless number of points, as 
the laces which attached the hose to the doublet were 
then termed. 

While they were thus employed, hocksley led the 
knight a little aj)art and addressed him thus: “Deny 
it not, sir knight, you are he who j)layi‘d so glorious a 
part at the tournament at Aslihy.” 

“And what follows, if you guess truly, good yeo- 
man?” 

“For my jmrposc,” said tlie yeoman, “thou 
shouldst be as well a good Englishman as a good 
knight; for that which I have to speak of concerns, 
indeed, the duty of every honest man, hut is more 
especially that of a true-born native of England.” 

“You can speak to no one,” replied the knight, 
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“to whom England, and the life of every Englishman, 
can be dearer than to me.” 

“I would willingly believe so,” said the woodsman; 
“and never had this country such need to be supported 
by those who love her. A band of villains, in the dis- 
guise of better men than themselves, have becou'e 
masters of the persons of a noble Englishman named 
Cedric the Saxon, together with his ward and his 
friend, Athelstane of Coningsburgh, and have trans- 
ported them to a castle in this forest called Torquil- 
stone. 1 ask of thee, as a good knight and a good 
Englishman, wilt thou aid in theii- rescue?’ 

“I am bound by my vow to do so,’’_ replied the 
knight; “but T would willingly know who you are who 
request my assistance in their behalf?’’ 

“I am,” said the forester, “a nameless man; but 
I am a friend of my country and my country’s friends. 
Believe, how'cv'er, that rny word, when ])ledged, is as 
’inviolate as if 1 wore golden spurs.’’ 

“I willingly believe it,’’ returned the knight. “I 
have been accustomed to study men’s countenances, 
and I can read in thine honesty and resolution. I will, 
therefore, ask tlu*<‘ no farther questions but aid th<*e 
in setting at freedom these o)>)nessed ca))tives, which 
done, 1 trust we shall jiart better acipiainted and well 
satisfied with each other.’’ 

When the friar was at length ready, Locksley 
turned to his companions. 
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“Come on, my masters,” he said; “tarry not to 
talk. I say, come on: we must collect all our forces, 
and few enough shall we have if we are to storm the 
castle of Beginald Pront-de-Boeuf. ” 

n 

While these measures were taking in behalf of 
t^edric and his companions, the armed men by whom 
the latter had been seized hurried their captives along 
toward the place of security, where they intended to 
imprison them. But darkness came on fast, and tlie 
paths of the wood seemed but imperfectly known to 
the ''marauders. They were compelled to make several 
long halts and once or twice to return on their road to 
resume the direction which they wished to j)ursue. It 
was, therefore, not until the light of the summer morn 
had dawned upon them that they could travel in full 
assurance that they held the right path. 

In vain Cedric "expostulated with his guards, who 
refused to break their silence for his wrath or his pro- 
tests. They continued to hurrj’^ him along, traveling 
at a very rapid rate, until, at the end of an avenue of 
huge trees, arose Tonjuilstone, the hoary and ancient 
castle of Reginald Pront-de-Boeuf. It was a fortress 
of no great size, consisting of a donjon, or large and 
high sipiare tower, surrounded 1)3" buildings of inferior 
height. Around the exterior wall was a deep moat, 
supplied with water from a neighboring rivulet. 
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Pront-de-Boeuf, whose character jjlaeed him often at 
feud with his neighbors, had made considerable addi- 
tions to the strength of his castle by building towers 
upon the outward wall, so as to flank it at every angle. 
The access, as usual in castles of the period, lay 
through an arched 'barbican or outwork, which w;as 
defended by a small turret. 

Cedric no sooner saw the turrets of Front-de- 
Boeuf’s castle raise their gray and moss-grown bat- 
tlements, glimmering in the morning sun, above the 
woods by which they were surrounded than he instantly 
augured more tndy concerning the cause of his mis- 
fortune. 

« 

“I did injustice,” he said, ‘‘to the thieves and out- 
laws of these woods, when 1 su])posed such banditti 
to belong to their bands. T might as justly have con- 
founded the foxes of these brakes with the ravening 
wolves of France!” 

Arrived before the castle, the |»risoners were com- 
pelled by their guards to alight and were hastened 
across the drawbridge into the castle. They were im- 
mediately conducted to an apartment where a hasty 
repast was offered them, of which none but Athelstane 
felt any inclination to partake. Neither did he have 
much time to do justice to the good cheer placed before 
him, for the guards gave him and Cedric to under- 
stand that they were to be imprisoned in a chamber 
apart from Eowena. Eesistance was vain; and they 
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were compelled to follow to a large room, which, 
rising on clumsy Saxon pillars, resembled the ^refec- 
tories and chapter-houses which may still be seen in 
the most ancient parts of our most ancient monas- 
teries. 

, The Lady Eowena was next separated from her 
train and conducted with courtesy, indeed, but still 
without consulting her inclination, to a distant apart- 
ment. The same alarming distinction was conferred 
on the young Jewess, Eebecca, in spite of the entreaties 
of her father, who offered money in the extremity of 
his distress that she might be permitted to abide with 
him. • ^ 

‘^Base unbeliever,” answered one of his guards, 
“when thou hast seen thy lair, thou wilt not wish thy 
daughter to i)artake it.” 

Without further discussion, the old dew was 
dragged off in a different direction froiri tli(» other 
prisoners. The doniesti(‘s, after l)eing sc^arclied and 
disarmed, were confined in another part of tlie castle. 

The three leaders of the banditti and the men 
who had planned and carried out the outrjige, Norman 
knights, — Front-de-Boeuf, the brutal owner of the cas- 
tle; Maurice de Bracy, a free-lance, wbo sought to wed 
the Lady Eowena by force and so had arranged the 
attack, and Brian de TJois-Guilbert, a distinguished 
member of the famous order of ^Knights Templar, — 
had a short discussion tocrether and tlum separated. 
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Froiit-de-Boeuf immediately sought the apartment 
where Isaac of York tremblingly awaited his fate. 

The Jew had been hastily thrown into a dungeon- 
vault of the castle, the floor of which was deep beneath 
the level of the earth, and very damp, being lower than 
the moat itself. The only light was received through 
one or two loop-holes far above the reach of the cap- 
tive’s hand. These ’apertures admitted, even at mid- 
day, only a dim and uncertain light, which was changed 
for utter darkness long before the rest of the castle 
had lost the blessing of day. Chains and shackles, 
which had been the portion of former caj)tive8, hung 
rusted and empty on the walls of the prison, and in 
the rings of one of these sets of fetters there re- 
mained two moldering bones which seemed those of 
the human leg. 

At one end of this ghastly apartment was a large 
fire-grate, over the top of which were stret(*hed some 
transverse iron bars, half devoured with rust. 

The whole appearance of the dungeon might have 
appalled a stouter heart than that of Isaac, who, never- 
theless, was more composed under the imminent pres- 
sure of danger than he had s(‘emed to he while affected 
by terrors of which the cause was as yet remote and 
’contingent. It was not the first time that Isaac had 
l)een placed in circumstances so dangerous. He had, 
therefore, experience to guide him, as well as a hope 
that he might again l)e delivered from the peril. 
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The Jew remained without altering his position for 
nearly three hours, at the end of which time steps were 
heard on the dungeon stair. The bolts screamed as 
they were withdrawn, the hinges creaked as the wicket 
opened, and Eeginald Front-de-Boeuf, followed by two 
Saracen slaves of the Templar, entered the prison. 

Front-de-Boeuf, a tall and strong man, whose life 
had been spent in ])ublic war or in private feuds and 
broils and who had hesitated at no means ot extending 
liis Teudal power, had features corresponding to bis 
(‘haracter, and which strongly expressed the fiercer and 
more evil j^assions of the mind. Tlie scars with which 
Jiis visage’was seamed would, on features of a difTerent 
<*ast, have (excited the sympathy due to the marks of 
lionorable valor; but in the peculiar case of Front -de- 
Roeuf th(*y only added to the ferocity of his counte- 
nance and to the dread which his presence ins{)ired. 
The formidable baron was clad in a leathem doublet, 
fitted close to Iiis body, which was frayed and soiled 
with the stains of bis armor. He lia<l no wea])on, 
except a 'poniard at bis belt, which soiwcd to counter- 
balance the weiglit of the bunch of rusty keys that 
living at his right side. 

The black slaves who attendee! Froiit-de-Boeuf 
were attired in jerkins and trousers of coarse linen, 
their sleeves being tucked u]v above tlie elbow, like 
those of butchers when about to exercise tlieir func- 
tions in the slaughter-house. Eacli had in his hand a 
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small '■pannier; and when they entered the dungeon, 
they paused at the door until Front-de-Boeuf himselt 
carefully looked and double-locked it. Having taken 
tide precaution, he advanced slowly up the apartment 
toward the Jew, upon whom he kei)t his eye fixed as 
if he wished to paralj’ze him with his glance, as sonle 
animals are said to fascinate their ]»rey. 

The Jew sat with his mouth agape and his eyes 
fixed on the savage baron with sucli earnestness of 
terror that his frame seemed literally to shrink to- 
gether and diminish in size while encountering the 
fierce Norman’s fixed and baleful gaze. The unhappy 
Isaac was dc])rived not only of the po^fer of rising 
to make the ’obeisance which his fear had dictated, 
but he could not even doff his cap or utter any word 
of au])])licntion, so strongly was he agitated by the 
conviction that tortures and death were impending 
over him. 

On the other hand, the stately form of the Norman 
appeared to dilate in magnitude, like that of the eagle, 
which ruffles up its plumage when about to pounce on 
its defenseless prey. Tie paused within three steps of 
the comer in which the unfortunate Hebrew had now, 
as it were, coiled himself up into the smallest possible 
space, and made a sign for one of the slaves to 
approach. The black ’satellite came forward accord- 
ingly, and producing from his ba.sket a large pair of 
scales and several weights, he laid them at the feet 
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of BVont-de-Boeiif and retired to the respectful dis~ 
tance at which his companion had already taken his 
station. 

The motions of these men were slow and solemn, 
as if there impended over their souls some ’preconcep- 
tion of horror and cruelty. Front-de Boeuf himself 
opened the scene by addressing his ill-fated captive. 

^^Most accursed dog,^^ he said, awakening with his 
deep and sullen voice the echoes of the dungeon vault, 
‘‘seest thou these scales?’’ 

The unha})py Jew returned a feeble affirmative. 

‘‘In those very scales shalt thou weigh me out,’^ 
said the relentless baron, “a thousand silver pounds, 
after the just measure aud weight of the Tower of 
London.” 

“Holy Abraham!” returned the Jew, finding voice 
through the very extremity of his danger; “heard 
man ever such a demand? Who ever hoard, even in a 
minstrel’s tale, of such a sum as a thousand j)Ounds 
of silver? What human eyes were eve?* ))lesHed with 
the sight of so. great a mass of treasure? Not within 
the walls of York, ransack my house and that of all my 
tribe, wilt thou fiud the ’tithe of that huge sum of 
silver that thou speakest of.” 

“I am reasonable,” answered Pront-de-Boeuf, “and 
if silver be scant, T refuse not gold. At the rate of a 
mark of gold for each six pounds of silver, thou shalt 
free thy unbelieving carcass from such punishment as 
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thy heart has never even conceived in thy wildest im- 
aginings.” 

“Have mercy on me, noble knight I” pleaded Isaac. 
“I am old, and poor, and helpless. It were unworthy 
to triumph over me. It is a poor deed to crush a 
worm.” 

“Old thou mayst be,” replied the knight, “and 
feeble thou mayst be; but rich it is known thou art.” 

“I swear to you, noble knight,” said Isaac, “by all 
which I believe and all which we believe in common — ” 

“Perjure not thy.self,” interrupted the Norman, 
and let not thy obstina(fy seal thy doom, until thou 
ha.st seen and well considered the fate that awaits thee. 
This prison is no jtlace for trifling. Prisoners ten thou- 
sand times more distinguished than thou have died 
within these walls, and their fate has never been known. 
But for thee is reserved a long and lingering death, to 
which theirs was luxury.” 

He again made a signal for the slaves to approach 
and spoke to them apart in thrir own language; for he 
had been a crusader in Palestine, where, perhaps, he 
had learned his lesson of cruelty. The Saracens pro- 
duced from their baskets a quantity of charcoal, a pair 
of bellows, and a flask of oil. AVliile the one struck a 
light with a flint and steel, the other disjmsed the 
charcoal in tla* large rusty grate which we have already 
mentiont'd and exercised the bellows until the fuel came 
to a red glow. 
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“Se®t thou, Isaac,” said Front-de-Boeuf, “th® 
range of iron bars above that glowing charcoal! On 
that warm couch thou shalt lie, stripped of thy clothes 
as if thou wert to rest on a bed of down. One of these 
slaves shall maintain the fire beneath thee, while the 
other shall anoint thy wretched limbs with oil, lest tlie 
roast should burn. Now choose betwixt such a scorch- 
ing bed and the payment of a thousand pounds of 
silver; for, by the head of my father, thou hast no 
other ’'option.” 

‘‘It is impossible,” exclaimed the miserable Isaac; 
‘‘it is impossible that your purpose can be reall The 
good God* o6 nature never made a heart capable of 
exercising such cruelty!” 

“Trust not to that, Isaac,” said Front-de-Boeuf; 
“it were a fatal error. Dost thou think that I who 
have seen a town sacked, in which tluinsands perished 
by sword, by flood, and by fire, will blench from my 
purpose for the outcries of a single wretch ? Be wise, 
old man; discharge thyself of a ])ortion of thy super- 
fluous wealth ; repay to the hands of a Christian a part 
of what thou hast acquired by 'usury. Thy cunning 
may soon swell out once more thy shriveled i)urse, bnt 
neither leech nor medicine can restore thy scorched 
hide and flesh wert thou once stretched on these bars. 
Tell down thy 'ransom, T say, and rejoice that at such 
a rate thou canst redeem thyself from a dungeon, the 
secrets of which few have returned to tell. I waste no 
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more words with thee. Choose between thy ’dross and 
thy flesh and blood, and as thou choosest so shall it be.” 

“So may Abraham and all the fathers of our people 
assist mel” said Isaac; “1 cannot make the choice be- 
cause I have not the means of satisfying your ’ex- 
orbitant demand ! ” 

“Seize him and strip him, slaves,” said the knight. 

The assistants, taking their directions more from 
the baron’s eye and hand than his tongue, once more 
stepi)ed forward, laid hands on the unfortunate Isaac, 
plucked him up from the ground, and holding him 
between them, waited the hard-hearted baron’s further 
signal. The unhappy man eyed tlieir eouptimances and 
that of Pront-de-Boeuf in the hope of discoveiing some 
symptoms of softening; hut that of the baron showed 
the same cold, half-sulhm, half-sarcastic smile, which 
had been the prelude to his cruelty; and the savage 
eyes of the Saracens, rolling gloomily tinder their dark 
brows, evinced rather the secret pleasure which they 
expected from the n])proaching scene than any re- 
luctance to he its agents. The Jew then looked at the 
glowing fuiTiace, over which he was jiresently to be 
.stretched, and, swung no chance of his tormentor’s 
relenting, his resolution gave way. 

“I will jmy,” he said, “the thousand jiounds of 
silver — that is, T will pay it with the help of my 
brethren, for I must Iwg as a mendicant at the door 
of our s^^magogne ere I make up so unheard-of a anm. 
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When and where must it be delivered!” he inquired 
with a sigh. 

'“Here,” replied Piont-de-Boeuf. “Weighed it 
must be — weighed and told down on this very dungeon 
door. Thinkest thou 1 will part with thee until thy 
ransom is secure?” 

“Then let my daughter Rebecca go forth to York,” 
said Isaac, “with your safe conduct, noble knight, and 
so soon as man and horse can return, the treasure — ” 
Here he groaned dee})ly, but added, after the ])ause of 
a few seconds, — “the treasure shall be told down on 
this door.” 

“Q'hy daughter!” said Pront-dc-Boeuf, as if sur- 
prised. “By Heavens, Isaac, I would I had known of 
this! 1 gave yonder black-browed girl to Sir Brian de 
Bois-Giiilbert, to be his prisoner. She is not in ray 
power.” 

The yell wdiich Isaac raised at this unfeeling com- 
munication made the very vault to ring, and astounded 
the two Saracens so much that they let go their hold 
of the victim. He availed himself of his freedom to 
throw himself on tlu* pavement and clasp the knees of 
Pront-de-Boeuf. 

“Take all that you have asked,” said he — “take 
ten times more — reduce me to ruin and to beggary, if 
thou wilt — nay, pierce me with thy poniard, broil me 
on that furnace, but spare my daughter! Will you 
deprive me of my* sole remaining comfort in life?” 
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would/ ^ said the Norman, somewhat relenting, 
^Hhat I had known of this before. 1 thought you loved 
notliing but your money-bags.’’ * 

“Think not so vilely of me,” returned Isaac, eager 
to imi)rove the moment of apparent sympathy. “1 
love mine own, even as tlie hunted fox, the tortuj’ed 
wildcat loves its young.” 

”Be it so,” said Front-de-Boeuf ; “but it aids us 
not now. 1 cannot help what has happened or wliat is 
to follow. My word is j>assed to my comrade in arms 
that he shall liave the maiden as his share of the spoil, 
and I would not break it for ten Jews and Jewesses to 
boot. Take thought instead to pay me the ransom thou 
hast promised, or woe lietide thee!” 

“Robber and villain!” cried the Jew, “1 will i>ay 
thee nothing — not oik^ silver p(*nny will 1 j>ay thee 
unless my daughter is (hdiveied to me in safety!” 

“Art tliou in thy senses, Israelite!” askinl the Nor- 
man sternly. ‘‘Hast thy flesh and bUnxl a charm 
against h(‘at(‘d iron and scalding oil?” 

“I care not!” r-cpli(Ml t!ie J(‘W, rend(M-c<t desperat(‘ 
by paternal a tTccd ion; “my <laughter is my fl(*sh and 
blood, dear(‘r to im‘ a thou^aml times tlian tlmse limbs 
thy cruelty tlir(»atens. No silvru* will T give thee unless 
I were to pour it molten <lown tliy 'avaricious throat — 
no, not a. silver p<mny will I give th(»o, 'Nazarene, were 
save thee from tire dee]> damnation thy whole life 
haB merited. Take my life, if thou wilt, and saj" that 
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*the Jew, amidst his tortures, knew how to disappoint 
the Christian/^ 

’‘‘We shall see that/’ said Front-do- Boeuf ; “for by 
the blessed 'rood thou shalt feel the extremities of fire 
and steel i Strip him, slaves, and lihain him down upon 
the bars.” 

In spite of the feehie struggles of the old man, the 
Saracens had already torn from Idm liivS upper gar- 
ment and wore proceeding totally to disrobe him, when 
the sound of a bugle, twice winded without the castle, 
penetrated even to the recessc s of the dungeon. Im- 
mediately after voices wove hoard calling for Sir Reg- 
inald Froilt-(Je-Boeuf. Unwilling to be found engaged 
in his hellish occupation, the savage l)ai’on gave the 
slaves a signal to restore Isaac’s garrnetit; and, quit- 
ting the dungeon with his attendants, he left the Jew to 
thank God for his own deliverance or to lament over 
his daughter’s ca])tivity, as his personal or parental 
feelings rniglit prove the stronger. 

HI 

When the bugle sounded, De Bracy was engaged in 
])ressing his suit witli the Saxon heiress Rowena, whom 
he had carried off under the impression that she would 
s])eedily surrender to liis rough wooing. But he found 
her ''obdurate as well as tearful and in no humor to 
listen to liis professions of devotion. It was, there- % 
fore, with some relief that the free-lance^ heard the 
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siuninons at tlie barbican, (icing into the hall of the’ 
castle, De Bracy was presently joined by Bois-Guilbert. 

“Where is Pront-do-Boeuf ?” the latter asked. 

“He is ’negotiating with the Jew, I suppose," re- 
plied De Bracy, coolly; “probably the howls of Isaac 
have drowned the blast of the bugle. But we will make 
■ the ’vassals call him.” 

They were soon after joined by Front-de-Boeuf, 
who had only tarried to give .sotne necessary directions. 

“Let us see the cause of this cursed clamor,” he 
said. “Here is a letter which has just been brought 
in, and, if I mistake not, it is in Saxon.” 

He looked at it, turning it rojind and round as if 
he had some hopes of coining at the meaning by in- 
verting the position of the paper, and then banded it 
to De Bracy. 

“It may lie magic spells for aught I know,” said 
De Bracy, who possessed his full proportion of the 
ignorance which characterizwl the chivalry of tin* 
period. 

“Give it to me,” said the Templar. “We have 
that of the ])riestly character that we liave some 
knowledge io enlighten our valor.” 

“Let us jirofit by your most reverend knowledge, 
then,” returned 'De Bracy. “A^Hiat says the scroll?” 

“It is a formal letter of defiance,” answered Bois- 
Gnilbert; “but, hy our Lady of Bethlehem, if it be not 
a foolish jest, it is the most e.xtraordinary ’cartel tiiat 
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ever went across the drawbridge of a baronial castle.’’^ 

•'Jest!'’ exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf. ‘'I would 
glddly know who dares jest with me in sudi a matter! 
Read it, Sir Brian,” 

The Templar accordingly read as follows: 

. ‘‘I, Wamba, the son of Witless, jester to a noble 
and free-born man, Cedric of Botherwood, called the 
Saxon : and I, Gurth, the son of Beownlph, the swine- 
herd — ” 

‘^Tliou art mad!” cried Front-do-Boeuf, interrupt- 
ing the reader. 

^^By Saint Luke, it is so set down,” answered the 
Templar. • Then, resuming liis task, he went on: 
Gurth, the son of Beowiilph, swineherd unto the said 
Cedric, with the assistance of onr allies and confed- 
erates, who make common cause with us in this our 
feud, namely, the good knight, called for the present 
the Black Knight, and the stout yeoman, Robert Locks- 
ley, called Cleve-tlie-wand : Do you, Reginald Pront- 
de-Boeuf, and your allies and aceonipHees whomsoever, 
to wit, that whereas you have, without cause given or 
foud declared, wrongfully and by mastery, seized upon 
the person of our lord and master, the said Cedric; also 
upon the person of a noble and free-bom damsel, the 
Lady Rowena ; also iij>on the person of ,a noble and free- 
bom man, Athelstane of Coningsl)urgli ; also upon the 
persons of certain free-bom men, their vassals; also 
upon certain serfs, their bom bondsmen; also upon a 
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certain Jew, named Isaac of York, together with his 
daughter, and certain horses and mules ; therefore, we 
require and demand that the said persons he within 
an hour after the delivery hereof delivered to us, 
untouched and unharmed in body and goods. Failing 
of which, we do }>ronounce to you that we hold ye fis 
robbers and traitors and will wager our bodies against 
ye in battle and do our utmost to youi* destruction. 
Signed by us U])on the eve of Saint Withold’s day, 
under the great oak in the TIart-hill Walk, the above 
being written by a holy man, clerk to God and Saint 
Dunstan in the chapel of ropmanhurst.’’ 

The knights heard this uncommon document read 
from end to end and then gazed upon each other in 
silent amazement, as Ijeing utterly at a loss to know 
what it could portcmd. De Rracy was the first to break 
silence by an uneontrollable fit of laughter, wlu'roin he 
was joined, though with more moderation, hy the 
Templar. Front-d(^-Boeuf, ou the contrary, seemed 
impatient of their ill-timed ^joeularity. 

give you ]>lain waiming,” he said, ‘‘fair sirs, 
that you had hotter (*onsult how to bear yourselves 
under these cireumstanees than to give way to such 
misplaee<i merriment.” 

“Front-de-Boeuf has not recovered his temj)er since 
luR overthrow in tlu' tournament,” said T)e Bracy to 
the Templar. “lie is cowed at the very idea of a 
cartel, though it be from a fool and a swineherd.” 
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“1 would thcu couldst stand the whole brunt of this 
adventure thyself, De Bracy,” answered Front-de- 
Boeuf. These fellows dared not to have acted with 
such inconceivable impudence had they not been sup- 
ported by some strong bands. Tliere are enough out- 
laws in this forest to resent my prot(H!ting the deer. 
I did but tie one fellow, who was taken red-handed and 
in the fact, to the horns of a wild stag, which gored him 
to death in five minutes, and I had as iriuny arrows 
shot at me as were launched in the tournament. Here, 
fellow,” he added to one of his attendants, ^4ia8t thou 
sent out to see by what foree this precious challenge is 
to be sui)porJ:ed?” 

‘^Tliere are at least two hundred men assembled in 
the woods,” answered a s(juire wlio was in attendance. 

^‘Here is a proper matter!” said Front-de-Boeuf. 
”This comes of lending you the use of my castle. You 
cannot manage your undertaking (juietly, hut you must 
bring this nest of liornets about my ears!” 

hornets?^’ echoed De Bracy. ‘^Of stingless 
drones rather — a band of lazy knaves who take to the 
wood r4rid destroy the venison rather than labor for 
their maintenance.” 

‘SStingless replied Front-de-Boeuf. ‘‘ Fork- 
headed shafts of a eloth-yard in length, and these 
shot wnthin the breadth of a French crown, are sting 
enough.” ^ 

^‘Por shame, sir knight!” said the Templar. ‘‘Let 
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US summon our people and sally forth upon them. One 
knight — ay, one •man-at-arms — were enough for twenty 
such peasants.” 

“Enough, and too much,” agi-eed De Bracy. “I 
should be ashamed to couch lance against them. ’ ’ 

“True,” answered Front-de-Boeuf, drily, “wej*e 
they black Turks or Moors, Sir Templar, or the craven 
peasants of France, mo.st valiant De Bracy ; but these 
are English yeomen, over whom we shall have no 
advantage save what we may derive from our arms 
and horses, which will avail^ us little in the glades of 
the forest. Sally, saidst th'ou? We have scarce men 
enough to defend the castle. The best of urine are at 
York; so is your band, De Bracy; and we have scarce 
twenty, besides the handful that were engaged in this 
mad business.” 

“Thou dost not fear,” said the Templar, “that they 
can assemble in force .^ufTicient to attempt the castlef” 

“Not so. Sir Mriiin,” answered Front-do-Boeuf. 
“These outlaws have indeed a daring captain; but 
without macliines, scaling ladders, and experienced 
leaders my castle may defy them.” 

“Send to thy neighbors,” suggested the Templar. 
“Let them assemble their people and come to the 
rescue of three knights, besieged by a jester and 
swineherd in the baronial castle of Beginald Front-de- 
Boeuf!” 

“You jest, sir knight,” answered the baron; “but 
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to whom shall I send! My allies are at York, where 
I should have also been but for this infernal enter- 
prise. ’ ’ 

“Then send to York and recall our people,” said 
De Bracy. “If these 'churls abide the shaking of my 
standard, I will give them credit for the boldest out- 
laws that ever bent bow in greenwood.” 

“And who shall bear such a ines-sage?’’ said B>ont- 
de-Boeuf. “The knaves will beset every path and rip 
the errand out of the man’s bosom. I have it,” he 
added, after pausing for a moment. “Sir Templar, 
thou canst write as well as read, and if we can but 
find writing materials, thou shalt return an answer to 
this bold challenge.” 

Paper and i)eu were presently brought, and Bois- 
Guilbert sat down and wrote, in the French language, 
an epistle of the following tenor: 

“Sir Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, with his noble and 
knightly allies and confederates, receives no defiances 
at the hands of slaves, bondsmen, or fugitives. Tf the 
person calling himself the Black Knight hath indeed 
a claim to the honors of chivalry, he ought to know 
that he stands degraded by his present association and 
has no right to ask reckoning at the hands of good 
men of noble blood. Touching the prisoners we have 
made, we do in Christian charity require you to send 
a man of religion to receive their confession and recon- » 
eile them with God; since it is our fixed intention to 
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execute them this morning before noon, so that their, 
heads, being placed on the battlements, shall show to 
all men how lightly we esteem those who have bestirred 
themselves in their rescue. Wherefore, as above, we 
require you to send a priest to reconcile them with 
God, in doing which you shall render them the last 
earthly service.” 

This letter, being folded, was delivered to the 
squire, and by him to the messenger who waited with- 
out, as the answer to that which he had brought. . 

IV 

About one hour afterward a man arrayed in the 
cowl and frock of a hermit, and having his knotted 
cord twisted around his middle, stood before the portal 
of the castle of Front-de-Roeuf. The warder de- 
itianded of him his name and errand. 

‘‘Tax vohiscim,” answered the priest, “I am a 
poor brother of the 'Order of St. Francis who come 
hither to do iny office to certain unhai)i>y prisoners now 
secured within this castle.” 

“Thou art a bold friar,” said the warder, “to.come 
hither, where, saving our own drunken confessor, a 
rooster of thy feather hath not crowed these twenty 
years.” 

With these words, he carried to the hall of the 
castle his unwonted intelligence that a friar stood 
before the gate and desired admission. With no small 
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wonder he received his. master’s command to admit 
the holy man immediately; and, having previously 
manned the entrance to guard against surprise, he 
obeyed, without farther scruple, th(? order given liiri. 

“Wlio and whence art thou, priest?” demanded 
Front-de-Boeuf. 

“Pax vohiscum,” reiterated the priest, with trem 
oling voice. “I am a poor servant of Saint Francis, 
who, traveling through this wilderness, have falien 
among thieves, wliich thieves have sent mo unto this 
castle in order to do my glio-stly office on two persons 
condemned by your honorable justice.” 

“Ay, right,” answered Front-de-Boeuf; “and canst 
thou tell me, the number of those banditti?” 

“Gallant sir,” .said the priest, “'nomen illis legio. 
their name is legion.” 

“Tell me in plain terms wdiat numbers there are, 
or, priest, thy cloak and cord will ill jirotect thee from 
my wrath.” 

“Alas!” said the friar, “'cor meum eructavit, that 
is to .say, I was like to bui;st with fear! But I con- 
ceive they may be — what of yeomen, what of com- 
mons — at least five hundred men.” 

“What!” said the Templar, who came into the 
hall that moment, “muster the wasps so thick here? 
It is time to stifle such a inisehi«wous brood.” Then 
taking Front-de-Boeuf aside, “Knowest thou the' 
priestf” 
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‘‘He is a stranger from a distant convent,” replied 
Front-de-Boeuf ; “I know liim not.” 

“Then trust Mm not with our purpose in words,’'- 
urged the Templar. “Let him carry a written order 
to De Bracy’s company of Free Companions, to repmir 
instantly to their master’s aid. In the meantime, and 
that the shaveling may suspect nothing, permit him to 
go freely about his task of preparing the Saxon hogs 
for the slaughter-house.” 

“It shall be so,” said Front-de-Boeuf. And he 
forthwith appointed a domestic to conduct the friar 
to the apartment where Cedric and Athelstane were 
confined. . 

The natural impatience of (’edrie had been rather 
enhanced than diminished by his confinement. He 
walked from one end of the hall to tlie other, with the 
attitude of a man who advances to charge an enemy 
or storm the breach of a beleaguered ])lace, sometimes 
ejaculating to him.self and sometimes addressing 
Athelstane. The latter stoutly and ’stoically awaited 
the issue of the adv(*nhir(*, digesting in the meantime, 
with great composure, the liberal meal which he had 
made at noon and not greatly troubling himself about 
the duration of the captivity. 

“Pax t}ohisrumf“ i)ronounced the priest, entering 
the apartment. “The blessing of Saint Dunstan, Saint 
flennis. Saint Duthoc. and all other saints whatsoever, 
be upon ye and about ye.” 
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‘'Enter freely/’ said Cedric to the friar; “witii 
what intent art thou come hither?” 

• "To bid you prepare yourselves for death,” was 
the reply. 

"It is imjjossible!” said Cedric, starting. "Fear- 
less and wicked as they are, they dare not attempt such 
open and ’gratuitous cruelty!” 

"Alas!” returned the priest, "to restrain them by 
tludr sense of humanity is the same as to stop a run- 
away horse with a bridle of silk thread. Bethink thee, 
therefore, Cedric, and you also, Athelstane, what crimes 
you have committed in the flesh, for this very day will 
ye trailed to answer at a higher ’tribunal.” 

"Hearest thou this, Athelstane?” said Cedric. 
“ We must rouse u}) out hearts to this last action, since 
hotter it is we shoul<l <lie like men than live like 
slaves.” 

‘'I am ready,” answered Athelstane, "to stand the 
W'orst of their malice, and shall walk to rny death with 
as much composure as ever 1 did to my dinner.” 

"Let Us, then, unto our holy ’gear, father,” said 
Cedric. 

"Wait yet a moment, good ’uncle,” said the priest 
in a voice very ditToient fi'om his solemn tones of a 
moment before; "better look before you leap in the 
dark.” 

"By my frfitb!” cried Cedric; "I should know that 
ice.” 
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“It is that of your trusty slave and jester,’' an- 
swered the priest, throwing back his cowl and reveal- 
ing the face of Wamba. “Take a fool’s advice, and 
yon will not be here long.’’ 

“How meanest thou, knave?’’ demanded the Saxon. 

“Even tlius,’’ replied Wamba; “take thou this 
frock and cord and march quietly out of the castle, 
leaving nie your cloak and girdle to take tlie long leap 
in l^y stead.’’ 

“Leave thee in mj'^ stead!’’ exclaimed Cedric, 
astonished at the proposal; “why, they would hang 
thee, my jmor knave.’’ 

“E’en let them do as they are permitted,” an- 
swered Wamba. “T trust — no disparagement to your 
birth — that the son of Witless may hang in a chain 
with as much gravity as the chain hung upon his 
ancestor the ’’alderman.” 

“Well, AVamha,” said Cedric, “for one thing will 
I grant thy request. And that is, if thou wilt make 
the exchange of garments with Jjord Athelstane in- 
stead of me.” 

“No,” answered Wamba; “there were little rea- 
son in that. Good right there is that the son of Witless 
should suflFer to save the son of Hereward ; hut little 
wisdom there were in his dying for the beiu'fit of one 
whose fathers were strangers to his.” 

“Villain,” cried Cedric, “the fathers of Athel- 
stane were monarchs of England!” 
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“They might be whomsoever they pleased, ” re- 
plied Wamba; “but my neck stands too straight on 
my shoulders to have it twisted for their sake. Where- 
fore, good my master, either take my proffer your- 
self, or suffer me to leave this dungeon as free as I 
entered. ’ ’ 

‘‘Let the old tree wither,” persisteni Cedric, ‘‘so 
the stately hope of the forest be preserved. Save the 
noble Atlielstsuie, iny trusty Wamba! It is tlie duty of 
each who has Saxon blood in his veins. Thou and £ 
will al)ide togetlier tlie utmost rage of our oppressors, 
while Jje, fi'(*e and safe, shall arouse the awakened 
spirits of .our coiintrynam to avenge us/ 

‘^Not so/fatlier Cedric,” said Athelstane, grasping 
his hand- for. when rous(Ki to think or act, his deeds 
and sentiments were not un))ecoming his higli race — 
“not so. I would rather remain in this hall a week 
without food save the })risoner^s stinted loaf, or drink 
save tlie prisoner’s measure of water, than embrace* 
the opportunity to eijpajie which the slave’s untaught 
kindness has ""purveyed for his master. (Jo, noble 
Cedric. Vour j>resence without may encourage friends 
to our rescue; your remaining here would ruin us all.” 

“And is tliere any prospect, then, of rescue from 
without?” asked Cedric, looking at the jester. 

“Prospect indeerl!” echoed Wamba. “Let me tell 
you that when you fill my cloak you are wrapped in a 
general’s cassock. Five hundred men are there with* 
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out, and 1 was this morniug one of their chief leaders. 
My fool’s cap was a 'casque, and my 'bauble a 
truncheon. Well, we shall see what good they will 
make by exchanging a fool for a wise man. Truly, I 
fear they will lose in valor what they may gain in 
diseretiph. And so farewell, master, and be kind to 
poor Gurth and his dog Fangs; and let my 'coxcomb 
hang in the hall at Rotherwood in memor y that I flung 
away my life for my master — like a faithful fool!” 

The last word came out with a sort of double ex- 
pression, betwixt jest and earnest. The tears stood 
in Cedric’s eyes. 

‘‘Thy memory shall be preseiwed,” he sajd, “while, 
fidelity and affection have honor upon earth. But that 
I trust 1 shall find the mc* 5 ins of saving Rowena and 
thee, Athelstane, and thee also, my poor Wamba, thou 
shouldst not overbear me in this matter.” 

The ex(!hange of dress was now accomplished, when 
a sudden doubt struck ('edric. 

“1 know no language hut my own and a few words 
of their mincing Norman. JIow shall I bear myself 
like a reverend brother ? ’ ’ 

“The spell lies in two words,” replied Wamba: 
“Post: vohiscum will answer all <iueries. If you go or 
come, eat or drink, bless or ban. Pax vobiHcum carries 
you through it all. It is as useful to a friar as a 
broomstick to a witch or a wand to a conjurer. Speak 
it but thus, in a deep, grave tone , — Pax vohiscum ! — it 
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is irresistible. Watch and ward, knight and squire^ 
foot and horse, it acts as a charm upon them all. 1 
think, if they bring me out to be hanged to-morrow, 
as is much to be doubted they maj, I will try it* 
weight.” 

“If such prove the ease,” said his master, “my 
religious orders are soon taken. Pax vobiscumt I 
trust I shall remember the passwo’^d. Noble Athel- 
stane, farewell; and farewell, my poor boy, whose 
heart might make amends for a weaker head. 1 will 
save you, or return and die with you. Farewell.” 

“Farewell, noble Cedric,” said Athelstane; “re- 
member it .is the true part of a fi-iar to accept refresh- 
ment, if you are offered any.” 

Thus exhorted, Cedric sallied forth upon his ex- 
pedition and presently found himself in the presence 
of Front-de-Boeuf. The Saxon, with some difficulty, 
compelled himself to make obeisance to the haughty 
baron, who returned his courtesy with a slight inclina- 
tion of the head. 

“Thy j)enitents, father, said the latter, “have made 
a long ’shrift. It is the better for them, since it is 
the last they shall ever make. Hast thou prepared 
them for death?.” 

“I found them,” said Cedric, in such French as he 
could command, “expecting the worst, from the mo- 
meoit they knew into whose power they liad fallen.” 

“How now, sir friar,” replied Front-de-Boeuf, “thy' 
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speech me thinks, smacks of the rude Saxon tongue?” 

“I was bred in the convent of Saint Withold of Bur- 
ton,” answered Cedric. 

“Ay,” said the baron; “it had been better for thee 
to have been a Norman, and better for my purpose, 
too ; but need has no choice of messengers. That Saint 
Witiiold’s of Burton is a howlet’s nest worth the harry- 
ing. The day will soon come that the frock shall pro- 
tect the Saxon as little as the mail-coat.” 

“God’s will be done!” returned Cedric, in a voice 
tremulous with passion, which Pront-de-Boeuf imputed 
to fear. 

“I see,” he said, “thou dreamest already that our 
men-at-arms are in thy refectory and tliy ale-vaults. 
But do me one cast of thy holy office and thou shalt 
sleep as safe in thy cell as a snail within’ his shell of 
proof.” 

“Speak your commands,” replied Cedric, with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“Follow me through this passage, then, that I may 
dismiss thee by the ]»ostern.” 

As he strode on his way before the su))])osed friar, 
Front-de- Boeuf thus schooled him in the nart which 
he desirt'd he should act. 

“Thou seest. sir friar, yon herd of Saxon swine 
who have dared to environ this castle of Torquilstone. 
Tell them whatever thou hast a mind of the weakness 
of this Tortalice, or aught else that can detain them 
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before if for twenty-four hours. Meantime bear thie 
scroll — but soft — canst thou read, sir priest!” 

•‘‘Not a jot I,” answered Cedric, “save on my 
'breviary; and then I know the characters because I 
have the holy service by heart, praised be Saint 
Withold!” 

“The fitter messenger for my purpose. Carry 
tbou this scroll to the castle of Philij) de 'Malvoisin; 
say it conieth from me and is written by the Templar, 
Brian de Bois-Unilbert, and that I pray him to send 
it to York with all si>eed man and horse can make. 
Meanwliile, tell hini to doubt nothing he shall find us 
whole and ‘sound behind our battlement. Shame on 
it, tliat we should Ik* (K)ui])oI1(k] to hide thus by a pack 
of runagates who are wont to fly even at the flash of 
our pennons and the tramp of our horses! 1 say to 
thee, priest, contrive some cast of thine art to keep 
the knaves where they are until our friends bring up 
their lances.’^ 

With those words, Front-de-Bo(mf led the way to 
a postern where, passing the moat on a single plank, 
they reached a small lmrhi(*an, or (*xterior defense, 
which communicated with the 0 ])en field by a well- 
fortified sally-} )ort. 

‘^Begone, then; and if thou wilt do mine errand, 
and return hither when it is done, thou shall see Saxon 
flesh cheap as ever was hog’s in the shambles of Shef- 
field. And, hark thee! thou seemest to l>e a jolly con- 
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feasor— -come hither after the onslaught and thou shalt 
have as much good wine as would drench thy. whole 
convent.” 

“Assuredly we shall meet again,” answered Cedric. 

“Something in the hand the whilst,” continued the 
Norman ; and, as they parted at the postern door, he 
thrust in Cedric’s reluctant hand a gold ’byzant, add- 
ing, “Eemember, I will flay off both cowl and skin if 
thou failest in tliy purpose.” 

' The supposed priest passed out of the door with- 
out further words. 

Pront-de-Boeuf turned back within the castle. 

“Ho! Giles jailer,” he called, “let them bring 
Cedric of Rotherwood before me, and the other churl, 
his companion — him 1 mean of Ooningsburgh — Athel- 
.Htane there, or what call they him? Their very names 
are an encumbrance to a Norman knight’s mouth, and 
have, as it were, a flavor of bacon. Give me a stoop 
of wine, as jolly Prince John would say, that I may 
wash away the relish. Place it in the armory, and 
thither lead the })risoners.” 

His commands were obeyed; and upon entering 
that Gothic aj)artment. hung with many spoils won by 
his own valor and that of his father, he found a flagon 
of wine on a mas.sive oaken table, and the two Saxon 
captives under the guard of four of bis de|>endant.s. 
Pront-de-Boeuf took a long draught of wine and then 
addressed his prisoners, for the imperfect light pre- 
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vented his perceiving tlie more important df them 
had escaped. 

“Gallants of England,” said Front-de-Boeuf, “how 
relish ye your entertainment at Torqnllstone? Faith 
and Saint Dennis, an ye pay not a rich ransou?, I will 
hang ye up by the feet from the iron bars of these 
windows till the kites and hooded crows have made 
skeletons of you! Speak out, ye Saxon dogs, what 
bid ye for your worthless lives? What say you, yon 
of Rotherwood?” 

“Not a ''doit I,” answered poor Wainba, “and for 
hanging up by the feet, my brain has been topsy-turvy 
ever since’tht* 'biggin was bound first around my head; 
so turning me upside down may peradveiiture restore 
it again.” 

“Hah!” cried Front-de-Boeuf, “what have we 
iiere?” 

And with the back of his hand he struck Cedric’s 
<‘a{) from the head of the jester, and tJirowing oi)en his 
collar, discovered the fatal badge of servitude, the 
silver collar round his neck. 

“Giles — Clement — <logs and vaiiets!” called the 
furious Norman, “what villain have you brought me 

lie, (I f » ' 

“I think 1 can tell you,” said De Bracy, who just 
entered the apartment. “This is Cedric’s clovm.” 

“Go,” ordered F''ront-de-Boenf ; “fetch me the right, 
Cedric hither, and I pardon your error for once — 
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the rather that you but mistook a fool for a Saxon 
^franklin/’ 

“Ay, but,“ said Wamba, “your chivalrous excel- 
lency will find there are more fools tbau franklins 
among us.“ 

“What means this knave said Front-de-Boeiif, 
;tooll|ng toward his followers, who, lingering and loath, 
faltered forth their belief that if this were not Cedric 
who was there in presence, they knew not what was 
become of him. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed l)e Bracy. “He must have 
escaped in the monk’s garments!” 

“Fiends!’ echoed Front-de-Boenf. Vlt’ was then 
the boar of Rotherwood whom I ushered to the postern 
and dismissed with my own hands! And thou,” he 
said to Wamba, ‘‘whose folly could over-reach the 
wisdom of idiots yet more gross than thyself, I will 
give thee holy orders, 1 will shave thy crown for thee! 
Here, let them tear the seal]) from his head and pitch 
him headlong from the battlements. Thy trade is to 
jest: canst thou jest now?” 

“You deni with me better than your word, noble 
knight,” whiTnj)ered fotili poor Wamba, whose habits 
of ’buffoonery wer(» not to he ovt'icoine t*ven by the 
immediate i)rosj)ect of death; “if yon give me the red 
cap you propose, out of a sim])le monk you will make 
a ""cardinal.” 

“The poor wretch,” said De Bracy, “is resolved 
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to die in his vocation/^ The next moment would have 
])een Wamba^s last but for an unexpected interruption. 
A *hoarse shout, raised by many voices, bore to the 
inmates of the hall the tidings that the besiegers were 
advancing to the attack. There was a momert^s 
silence in the hall, which was broken by De Bracy. 
''To the battlements,'^ he said; "let us see what these 
knaves do without.” 

So saying, he opened a latticed windov which led 
to a sort of {)rojecting balcony, and iTnmediately called 
to those in the apartment, "Saint Dennis, it is time 
to stir! Th(\y bring foinvard bnantelets and ''j)avisse8, 
and the ar*('hers muster on the skirts of the wood like 
a dark cloud before a liail-stonn.” 

Prout-de-Boeuf also looked out upon tlie field and 
immediately snatched l>is bugle. After winding a long 
and loud blast, lie eoiniuanded his men to their posts 
on the walls. 

"De Braey, look to the <*astern side, w'here the walls 
are lowest. Noble Bois-Ouilhert, thy trade hath well 
taught tlie<^ how to attack and defend, so look thou to 
the western side. T myself will take post at the bar- 
bican. Our numbers are few, ]>ut aetivity and <*()urage 
may supjily that defect, since we hav(‘ only to do with 
rascal clowns.” 

The Templar had in the meantime been looking out 
on the pro<*eedings of the besiegers with deeper atten- 
tion than Front-de-Boeuf or his giddy companion. 
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“By the faith of mine order,” he said, “these men 
approach with more touch of discipline than could 
have been Judged, h.owever they come by it. See 'ye 
how dexterously they avail themselves of every cover 
wliich a tree or bush affords and avoid exposing them- 
selves to the shot of our cross-bows 1 I spy neither 
banner nor pennon, and yet I will gage my golden 
that they are led by some noble knight or gen- 
tleman skillful in the practice of wars.” 

“I espy him,” said I)e Bracy; “1 see the waving 
of a knight’s crest and the gleam of his armor. See 
yon tall man in the black mail who is busied marshaling 
the farther troop of the rascally yeomen. * By Saint 
Dennis, I hold him to the knight who did so well 
in the tournament at Ashby.” 

The demonstrations of the enemy’s approach cut 
off all farther discourse. The Templar and De Bracy 
repaired to their posts and, at the head of the few 
followers they were able to muster, awaited with calm 
determination tlie throatenisl assault, while Pront-de- 
Boeuf went to see that all was .secure in the besieged 
fortress. 

V 

In the meantime, the wounded Wilfred of Ivanhoe 
had Ixien gradually re<;*overing his strength. Taken 
into her litter by Ittbecca when his own father hesi- 
tated to succor him, the young knight had lain in a 
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stupor through all the experiences of the journey and 
the capture of Cedric’s party by the Normans. Do 
Bracy, who, bad as he was, was not without some 'com- 
j)unetion, on finding the occupant of the litter to be 
ivanhoe, had placed the invalid under the charge of 
two of his squires, who were dii-ected to state to auy 
inquirers that he was a wounded comrade. This ex- 
planation was now accordingly returned by tliese men 
to Front-de-Boeuf, when, in going the round of th<* 
castle, he questioned them wliy they did not make lor 
the battlements upon the alarm of the attack. 

“A wounded comrade!” he exclaimed in great 
wrath and astonishment. “No wonder that churls and 
yeomen, wax so presumptuous as even to lay leaguer 
l)efore castles, and that clowns and swiiU'herds send 
defiances to nobles, since men-at-arms liave timied si(!lc 
men’s nurses. To the battlements, ye loitering vil- 
lains!” he cried, raising his 'stentorian voice till 
the arches rang again; “to the battlements, or T Avill 
splinter your bonf^s with this truncheon.” 

The men, who, lik(‘ most of their description, were 
fond of enterprise and detestwl inaction, went .joyfully 
to the scene of danger, and the care of Tvanhoe fell 
to Rebecca, who occu])ied a neighboring apartment and 
who was not kept in close confinement. 

The beautiful young Jewess re,ioined the knight, 
whom she had so signally befriended, at the moment 
of the beginning of the attack on the castle. Ivanhoe, 
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already much better and chafing at his enforced in- 
action, resembled the war-horse who scenteth the battle 
afar.' 

“If I could but drag myself to yonder window,” 
he said, “that I might see how this brave game is 
like to go — if I could strike but a single blow for our 
dehveranee! It is in vain; 1 am alike nerveless and 
weaponless !” 

“Fret not thyself, noble knight,” answered Rebecca, 
“the sounds have ceased of a sudden. It may be they 
join not battle.” 

“Thou knowest naught of it,” returned Wilfred, 
impatiently; “this dead })ause only shows that the 
men are at their posts on the walls and expect an 
instant attack. Wliat we have heard was but the 
distant muttering^ of the storm, which will burst anon 
in all its fury. (Jould I but reach yonder window!” 

“Thou wilt injure thyself by the attempt, noble 
knight,” replied the attendant. Then she added, “L 
myself will stand at the lattice and describe to you as 
I can what i)asses without.” 

“You must not; you shall not!” exclaimed Ivau- 
hoe. “Each lattice will soon be a mark for the 
archers; some random shaft may strike you. At least 
cover thy body with yonder ancient buckler and show 
as little of thyself as may In?.” 

Availing herself of the proUftion of the large, 
ancient shield, which she placed against the lower part 
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of the window, Rebecca, with tolerable security, could 
witness part of what was passing witJjlput the castle 
and report to Ivanhoe the preparations being made 
for the storming- From where she stood she had » 
full view of the outwork likely to be the first object 
of ^ the assault. It was a fortification of no great 
lieight or .strength, intended to protect ilie postera-gate 
through which Cedric had been recently dismissed by 
Front-de-Boeuf. The castle moat divided this species 
of barbican from the rest of the fortress, so that, in 
case of its being taken, it was easy to cut off the com 
munication with the main building by withdrawing the 
temporary • bridge. In the outwork was a sally-port 
corresponding to the jmstem of the castle, and the 
whole was surrounded l)y a strong palisade. From 
the mustering of the assailants in a direction nearly 
opposite the outwork, it seemed plain that this point 
had been selected for attack. 

Rebecca communicated this to Tvanhoc, and added, 
“The skirts of the wood seem lined with archers, 
although only a few are advanced from its dark 
shadow.” 

“Under what banner?” asked Tvanhoe. 

“Under no ensign of war which I (tan observe,” 
answered Rebecca. 

“A singular novelty,” muttered the knight, “to 
advance to storm sucli a castle without pennon or 
banner displayed! See.st thou who the^^ are that act 
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as leaders! Or, are all of them but stout yeomen!”' 

“A knight clad in sable armor is the .most con- 
spicuous,” she replied; “he alone is armed from head 
to foot, and he seems to assume the direction of all 
around him.” 

“Seem there no other leaders!” demanded the 
anxious inquirer. 

“None of mark and distinction that I can behold 
from this station,” said Rebecca. “They appear even 
now preparing to attack. (Jod of Zion protect us! 
What a dreadful sight ! Those who advance first bear 
huge shields and defenses made of plank; the others 
follow, bending their bows as they come -on. They 
raise their Imws! God of Moses, forgive the creatures 
thou hast made!” 

Her de8crii)tion was suddenly interrupted by the 
signal for assault, 'which was the blast of a shrill bugle, 
at once answered by a flourish of the Norman trumi)etH 
from the battlements. The shouts of both i)arties 
augmented the fearful din, the. assailants crying, 
“Saint George for meriy England!” and the Nor- 
mans answering them with cries of ‘•‘"Jirauseatit! 
Beauseantl” 

It was not, however, by clanior that the contest was 
to be dc«‘ided, and the des|>erate efforts of the assail- 
ants were met by an e(iually vigorous defense on the 
part of the besieged. The archers, trained by their 
woodland pastimes to the most effective use of the lon^- 
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bow, shot so rapidly and accurately that no point at 
which a defender could show the least part of his 
person escaped their ^eloth-yard shafts. By this heavy 
discharge, wliich continued as thick and sharp as hail, 
two or three of the garrison were slain and several 
others wounded. But, confident in their armor of 
proof and in the cover which their situation affordod, 
the followers of Front-de-Jioeuf, and his allies, showed 
an obstinacy in defense proportioned to the fury of 
the attack, replying with the discharge of their large 
cross-bows to the close and continued shower of 
arrows. As the assailants were necessarily but in- 
differently *j)rotected, they received more damage than 
they did. 

‘^And I must lie here like a bedridden monk,’’ 
exclaimed Ivanhoe, “while (he game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hands of others 1 
Look from (lie window onee again, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the archers be- 
neath — look out once more and tell uk; if they yet 
advance to the storm,” 

With patient courage, Kebeeca again took post at 
the lattice. 

“What dost thou see?” demanded the wounded 
knight. 

“‘Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick 
as to dazzle mine eyes and hide the bo^vmen who shoot 
them.” 
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“That cannot endure,” remarked Ivanhoe.. “If 
they press not on to carry the castle by pure force of 
arms, the archery may avail but little against stbne 
wails and bulwarks. Look for the sable knight and 
see how he bears himself, for as the leader is, so will 
his followers be. ” 

“ L see him not,” said Bebecca. 

“Foul craven!” exclaimed Ivanhoe; “does he 
Meiich from the helm when the wind blows highest?” 

^*He blenches not! he blenches not!” cried Re- 
becca. “I see him now; he heads a body of men close 
under the outer barrier of the barbican. They pull 
down the piles and palisades ; they hew down tlie bar- 
riers with axes. His high black j)lume floats over the 
throng, like a raven over the li(*ld of the slain. They 
have made a breach in the barriers — they rush in — 
they are thrust back! Front-de-Boeuf heads the de- 
fenders ; I see his gigantic* form above the press. 
They throng again to the breach, and the pass is 
disputed lumd to hand, and man to man. Have mercy, 
Oodl” 

She tume<l her head from the lattice, as if unable 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

“Look forth again. Rebecca,” urged Ivanhoe, mis- 
taking the cause of her retiring; “the archery must 
in some degree have ceased, since they are now fight- 
ing hand to hand. Look again; there is less danger.” 

Rebecca again looked forth and almost immediately 
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exclaimed: ‘'Holy prophets of the law I Front-de* 
Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to Imnd in 
thfe breach, amid the roar of their followers, who 
watch the progress of the strife.’' i<!m then uttered 
a loud shriek, “He is down! he is douTi!'' 

.“Who is down?'' cried Ivanlioe; “tell me which 
has fallen?” 

“The Black Knight,” answered Eebecca, faintly; 
then shouted with joyful eagerness, “But no -the 
name of the Lord of Hosts be blessed!— he is on foot 
again and fights as if there were twenty men’s strength 
in his single arm. 11 is sword is broken— he snatches 
an ax front a^yeoman — he presses Lront-de-Boeol* with 
blow on blow. The giant stoops ami tottei's like an 
oak under the steel of a woodsman -he falls — he 
falls !” 

“Front-de-Boeuf ?” exeiainKMi Ivnnhoe, 

“Front-de-Boeuf !” answered tlie Jewess. “His 
men rush to the lescuie, headed by the haughty Tem- 
plar — their united foree eompels tlie (*liam})ion to 
pause — they drag Front-d(‘-Boeuf within the walls.” 

“The assailants have won the horriers, liave they 
not?” Tvanhoe eagerly (|Uoried. 

“They have! th(*y havej’’ answ(‘r(‘d RehcM^ca; “and 
they press the l)esi(*g(*d hard on tin* outer wall. Some 
plant ladders, some swarm like he(\s and endeavor to 
ascend upon the shoulders of eaeli other. Down go ^ 
stones, beams, and trunks of trees on their heads, and 
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aere,r /„», 

men eapii/j- ttefr pfaces. Great OodI Imt ikon g.Vn 

men thine own image, that it should be thus cruelly 

defaced by the hands of their brethren 

Think not of that/^ said Ivanhoe. ‘‘This is no 
time for such thoughts. Who yield — who push their 
wayl’^ 

^*The ladders are thrown down,’’ replied Eebecca, 
shuddering; “tlie soldiers lie groveling under them 
like crushed reptiles; the besieged have the better.” 

“Saint George strike for us!” exclaimed the 
knight; “do the false yeomen give way?” 

“No,” exclaimed Rebecca, ^‘they bear *them selves 
right yeomanlv — the Black Knight approaches the 
postern witli his huge ax — the thundering blows he 
4ieals you may hear above all the din of the battle. 
Stones and beams are hailed down on the bold cham- 
pion — he regards them no more than if they were 
thistle-down or feathers!” 

“By Saint John of Acre,” cried Ivanhoe, raising 
himself joyfully on his couch, “methought there was 
but one man in England that might do such a deed!” 

“The postern-gate shakes,” continued Rebecca; 
“it crashes — it is s])liutered by his blows — they rush 
in — the outwork is won! Oh, God! they hurl the de- 
fenders from the battlements— they throw them into 
tlie moat — men, if yc* indeed l>e men, spare them that 
can i-esist no longer!” 
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“The bridge — ^the bridge which communicates with 
the castle — have they won that pass I ’ ’ 

’“No,” replied Eebecca. “The Templar has de- 
stroyed the plank on which they crossed— few of the 
defenders escaped with him into the castle— tJie shrieks 
and cries yon hear tell tlie fate of the others 1 Alas! 
I see it is more difficult to look on victory than on 
battle.” 

“What do they now, maiden?” asked Ivenhoe. 
“Look forth yet again; this is no time to faint at 
bloodshed. ’ ’ 

“It is over for the time,” answered Rebecca. 
“Our friends, strengthen themselves within the out- 
work which they have mastered; it affords them so 
good a shelter from the foemaii’s shot that the gar- 
rison only bestow a few holts on it from interval to 
interval, as if to disquiet rather than to injure them.” 

“Our friends,” .said Wilfred, “will surely not 
abandon an enterjjrise so gloriously begun and so 
happily attained. Oh, no! 1 will put my faith in the 
good knight whose ax hath rent heart-of-oak and bars 
of iron.” 

vr 

During the interval of <iuiet which followed the 
first success of the besiegers, the Black Knight was 
employed in causing to be constructed a sort of float- 
ing bridge, or long raft, by means of which he hoped 
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to crosis the moat in despite of the resistance of the 
enemy. This was a work of some time. 

When the raft was completed, the Black Knight 
addressed the besiegers: “It avails not waiting here 
longer, my friends ; the sun is descending in the west, 
and I may not tarry for another day. Besides, it will ‘ 
be a marvel if the horsemen do not come upon us from 
Ydorlt, taxless we speedily accomplish our purpose. 
Wherefore, one of you go to Locksley and bid him 
eommence a discharge of arrows on the opposite side 
of the castle, and move forward as if about to assault 
it; while you, true Englishmen, stand by me and be 
ready to thrust the raft end-long over the inoat when- 
ever the postern on our side is thrown open. Follow 
me boldly across, and aid me to burst yon sally-port 
in the main wall of th^ castle. As many of you as 
like not this service, or are but ill-armed, do you man 
the top of the outwork, draw your bowstrings to your 
ears and ({uell with your shot whoever shall appear 
upon the rampant. Noble Cedric, wilt thou take the 
direction of those that remain?” 

“Not so,” answered the Saxon. “Lead T cannot, 
but my posterity curse me in my grave if 1 follow not 
with the foremost wherever thou shalt point the way!” 

“Yet, tethink the<\ noble Saxon,” said the knight, 
“thou hast neither hauberk nor corslet, nor aught but 
that light helmet, ’target, and sword.” 

“The better,” replied Cedric; “I shall be the 
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lighter to climb these wails. And — ^forgive the boast, 
sir knight-»-thou shalt this day see the naked breast 
of ‘a Saxon as boldly jn-esented to the battle as ever 
you beheld the steel corslet of a Noiman warrior." 

“In the name of God, then," said the knight, “fling 
opgn the door and launch the floating bridge!" 

The portal which led from the inner wall of the 
barbican, now held by the besiegers, to the moat and 
corresponded wi'ch a sally-port in the main wall of 
the castle was suddenly opened. The temporary 
bridge was immediately thrust forward and extended 
its length between the castle and outwork, forming a 
slippery and precarious passage for two men abreast 
to cross the moat. Well aware of the importance of 
taking the foe by surprise, the Black Knight, closely 
followed by Cedric, threw himself upon the bridge and 
reached the opposite shore. Here he began to thunder 
with his ax on the gate of the castle, protected in part 
from the shot and stones cast by the defenders by the 
ruins of the former drawbridge, which the Templar 
had demolished in his retreat from the barbican, 
leaving the 'counterpoise still attached to the upper 
part of the portal. The followers of the knight had 
no such shelter; two were instantly shot with cross- 
bow bolts, and two more fell into the moat. The others 
retreated l)ack into the barbican. 

The situation of Cedric and the Black Knight was^ 
now truly dangerous and would have been still more 
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He Began to Thunder on the Gate 
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so but for the constaney of the archers in the barlncan* 
who ceased not to shower their arrows on battle* 
naents, distracting the attention of tliose by whom they 
were manned and thus affording a respite to their 
two chiefs from the storm of missiles, which must 
otjierwise have overwhelmed them. But tlieir situation 
was eminently perilous, and was becoming more so 
with every mCment. 

“Shame on \e all!” cried De Bracy to the soldiers 
around him; “do ye call yourselve!- cross-bowmen and 
let these two dogs keej) their station under the walls 
of the castle? Heave over the coping stones from the 
battlementj an better may not be. Get pick-ax and 
levers and down with that huge pinnacle!” pointing 
to a heavy piece of stone-can’ed work that projected 
from the parapet. 

At this moment Locksley whipped up the courage 
of his men. 

“Saint George for England!” he cried. “To the 
charge, bold yeomen! Why leave je the good knight 
and noble Cedric to storm the pass alone? Make in, 
yeomen! The castle is taken. Think of honor; think 
of spoil. One effort and the place is ours.” 

With that he bent his good bow and sent a shaft 
right through the breast of one of the men-at-arms, 
who, under De Bracy ’s direction, was loo.sening a 
fragment from one of the battlements to precipitate 
on the heads of Cedric and the Black Knight. A 
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second soldier caught from the hands of the dying 
man the iron crow, with which he had heaved up and 
loosened the stone pinnacle, when, receiving an arrsw 
through his headpiece, he dropped from the battle- 
ment into the moat a dead man. The men-at-arms 
were dannted, for no armor seemed proof against ^e 
shot of this tremendous archer. 

“Do you give ground, base knaves?” cried De 
Bracy. “'Mountjoy Saint Dennis! Give me the 
lever,” 

Snatching it up, he again assailed the loosened 
pinnacle, which was of weight enough, if thrown 
down, not only to have destroyed the remnant of the 
drawbridge, which sheltered the two foremost assail- 
ants, but also to have sunk the rude float of planks 
over which they had crossed. All saw the danger, and 
the boldest, even the stout friar himself, avoided set- 
ting a foot on the raft. Thrice did Tjocksley bend his 
shaft against De Bracy, and thrice did his arrow 
bound back from the knight’s armor of proof.” 

“Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat!” said Locksley; 
“had English smith forged it, these arrows had gone 
through it as if it had been silk.” He then began to 
call out: “Comrades! friends! noble Cedric! bear back 
and let the min fall.” 

His warning voice was unheard, for the din which 
the Black Knight himself occasioned by his strokes 
upon the postern would have drowned twenty war' 
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trumpets. The faithful Gurth indeed sprang forward 
on the planked bridge to warn Cedric of hia impend- 
ing fate, or to share it with him. But his waniing 
would have come too late; the massive pinnacle already 
tottered, and De Braey, who still heaved at his task, 
would have accomplished it, had not the voice of the 
Templar sounded close in his ear. 

“All is lost, I)c Bracy; the castle burns.’’ 

“Thou art mad to say so,” replied the knight. 

“It is all in a light flame on the western side,” 
returned Bois-Guilbert. “I have striven in vain to 
extinguish it.” 

“ What’ is ^ to be done!’ cried De Bracy. “I vow 
to Saint Nicholas of Limoges a candlestick of pure 
gold — ” 

“Spare thy vow,” said the Temi»lar, “and mark 
me. Lead thy men down, as if to a sally, throw the 
postern-gate open. There are but two men who occupy 
the float; fling them into the moat and ])ush across to 
the barbican. I will charge from the main gate and 
attack the barbican on the outside. If we can regain 
that post, wc shall defend ourselves until wo are re- 
lieved or, at least, until they grant us fair ((uarter.” 

“It is well thought uj)on,” replied De Bracy; “I 
will play my part.” 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together and 
rushed down to the postem-gate, which he caused in-, 
stantly to be thrown open. Scarce was this done ere 
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the portentous strength of the Black Knight forced 
his way inward in despite of De Bracy and his fol- 
lowers. Two of the foremost instantly fell, and the 
rest gave way, notwithstanding all their leader’s 
efforts to stop them.” 

“Dogs!” cried De Bracy; “will ye let two men 
win our only pass for safety?” 

“He is the devil!” replied a veteran man-at-arms, 
hearing back from the blows of their sable antagonist. 

“And if he be the devil,” said De Bracy, “would 
you fly from him into the mouth of hell! The castle 
bums behind us, villains! Let despair give you cour- 
age, or let me forward. I will cope with •this cham- 
pion myself.” 

And well and chivalrously did De Bracy that day 
maintain the fame he had actjuired in the civil wars 
of that dreadful j)eriod. The vaulted passages in 
which the two redoubted champions were now fighting 
hand to hand rang with the furious blows they dealt 
each other, De Bracy with his sword, the Black Knight 
with his ponderous a.v. At length the Norman received 
a blow, wliich, though its force was partly parried by 
his shield, descended yet with such violence on his 
crest that he measured his length on the paved floor. 

“Yield thee, D(' Bracy,” said the Black Knight, 
stooping over him and holding against the bars of his 
helmet the fatal poniard with which knights despatched 
their enemies; “yield thee, Maurice de Bracy, rescue 
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or no rescue, or thou art but a dead man. Speak!** 

The gallant Norman, seeing -the hopelessness of 
further resistance, yielded, and was allowed to rise. 

“Let me tell thee what it imports thee to Know,” 
he said. “Wil^d of Ivanhoe is wounded and a 
pfisoner, and w'ill perish in the burning castle with- 
out present help." 

“Wilfred 6f Ivanhoe!” exclaimed the Black Knight. 
“The life of every man in the castle shall answer if 
a hair of his head be singed. Show me his cliamber!” 

“Ascend yonder stair,” directed T)e Bracy. “Tt 
leads to his apartment.” 

The turret was now in bright flames, which flashed 
out furiously from window and shot-hole. But, in 
other parts, the great thickness of the walls and the 
vaulted roofs of the ai)artments resisted the progress 
of the fire, and there tlie rage of man still triumphed; 
for the besiegers pursued the defenders of the castle 
from chamber to chamber. Most of the garrison re- 
sisted to the uttermost; few of them asked quarter — 
none received it. The air was filled with groans and 
the clashing of anus. 

Through this scene of confusion the Black Knight 
rushed in (juest of Ivanhoe, whom he found in Re- 
becca’s charge. The knight, picking up the wounded 
man as if he were a child, bore him <juickly to 
safety. In the meantime, Cedric had gone in search 
of Rowena, followed by the faithful Gurth. The noble 
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Saxon was so forttmate as to reach his wordy’s apart- 
ment just as she had abandoned all hope of safety 
and sat in expectation of instant death. He com- 
mitted her to the cliarge of Gurth, to be carried with- 
out the castle. The loyal Cedric ^en hastened in 
quest of his friend Athelstane, determined at evejy 
risk to himself to save the prince. But ere Cedric 
penetrated as far as the old hall in which he himself 
had been a prisoner, the inventive genius of Wamba 
had procured liberation for himself and his comi)anion. 

When the noise of the conflict announced that it 
was at the hottest, the jester began to shout with the 
utmost power of his lungs, “Saint George and the 
Dragon 1 Bonny Saint George for merry England! 
The castle is won!” These sounds he rendered yet 
more fearful by banging against each other two or 
three pieces of rusty armor which lay scattered around 
the hall. 

The guards at once ran to tell the Templar that 
foemen^had entered the old hall. Meantime the pris- 
oners found no difficulty in making their escape into 
the court of the castle, which was now the last scene 
of the contest. Here sat the fierce Templar, mounted 
on horseback and surrounded by several of the gar- 
rison, who had unihHl their strength in order to secure 
the last chance of safety and retreat which remained 
to them. The principal, and now the single remain- 
ing drawbridge, had been lowered by his orders, but 
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the passage was beset; for the archers, who had 
hitherto only annoyed the castle on that side by tlieir 
nfissiles, no sooner saw tlie flames breaking out and 
the bridge lowered than they thronged to the entrance. 
On the other hal|d, a party of the besiegers wl'o had 
entered by the postern on the opposite side were now 
issuing into the court-yard and attacking with fury 
the remnant of the defenders in tiie rear. 

Animated, however, by despair and the example of 
their gallant leader, the remaining soldiers of the 
castle fought with the utmost valor; and. being well 
armed, they succeeded in driving back tlie assailants. 

Crying aloud, “Those who would save themselves, 
follow me!” Bois-Guilbert pushed across the draw- 
bridge, dispersing the arclicrs who would have stopped 
them. He was followed by the Saracen slaves and 
some five or six men-at-arms, who had mounted tlieir 
horses. The Templar’s retreat was rendered perilous 
by the number of arrow.s sliot at him and his party; 
but this did not jirevent him from galloping round to 
the barbican, where he expected to find De Bracy. 

“De Bracy!” he shouted, “art thou there?” 

“I am here,’' answered De Bracy, “but a prisoner.” 

“Can I re.scue thee?” cried Bois-Guilbert. 

“No,” .said the other. “I have rendered myself.” 

Upon hearing this, the Templar galloped off with 
his followers, leaving the besiegers in complete posseg- 
sion of the castle. 
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Forteoately, by this time all the prisoners had 
been rescued and stood together without the castle, 
while the yeomen ran through the apartments seeking 
to save from the devouring flames such valuables as 
might be found. They were soon ^^iven out by the 
fiery element. The towering flames surmounted eveyy 
obstruction and rose to the evening skies one huge 
fO^ burning beacon, seen far and wide through the 
4lil|facent country. Tower after tower crashed down, 
with blazing roof and rafter. 

The victors, assembling in large bands, gazed with 
wonder not unmixed with fear upon the flames, in 
which their own ranks and arms glanced dusky red. 
The voice of Locksley was at length heard, “Shout, 
yeomen! the den of tyrants is no more! Let each 
bring his spoil to the tree in Hart-hill Walk, for there 
we will make just partition among ourselves, together 
with our worthy allies in this great deed of vengeance.” 

Sir Walter Scott. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

I.. Tell what you find out about Cedric and his son, Ivanhoe, or 
the “Disinherited Knluht,” What Impreasion do you get of Cedric’s 
character? of Athelstane’sV What was the first adventure the 
travelers had? Who was “the sick friend” tlie Jews were assisting? 
What further adventure Ix^fell the travelers? How did (lurth show 
his true character? Who n\nie to the aid of (turth and Wamha? 
What did Wiunhn mean by “whether they l»e thy children’s coats or 
no”? WTuit impression do you jfet of the stranger? Dt'scrlbe the 
aoene in the hermit’s abode. What impression do you get of him? 
Ot the Black Knight? 

IL Who had made Cedric^s party prisoners? Why? Tell what 
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Cedric said wben he dlsc^irered who his captors were. What dlapo- 
sltlon was made of the prisoners? Desciihe the soane In Isaacfs 
cell. How was Front-de-Boeuf interrupted? 

111. What challenge did the knights receive? Hw did thissj? 
answer It? 

IW Who came in the character of a What plmi did he 

carry out? How? How did Ceclrlc act his part? Liescrihe the seeisai 
when the escape was dis^i^vered. How was Front *de-Boe»if prevented 
from doing Wamba harm? 

V. How did IvaTduK* fall to the cure of Kel)ecca? Where did 
Rebecca taRe her station? Descrllje the scenes she sav. What 
knight led the assault? Hew did Rebecca describe him? Can you 
guess who the Bhok Knight was? Whom did Ivanhoe think of 
when he said, ‘*Mel bought there was but one. man in Ki*glaud that 
might do such a deenl’'? 

VI. What plan did the Black Knight make? How was It ex- 
ecuted? Which of the assailants proved theniselv€‘8 especial herw»«? 
What w'fls I)e Bracy's plan? How was its acc*omplishnient pre- 
vented? Wliat plan for escape did the Templar have? How did it 
end? Tell how, Ivanhoe, Rowena, Athelstnne and W'amha were lib- 
erated. Tell what became of the knights. Who do you think Locks- 
ley was? 

All of the party w^ere rescued except Rebecca, who was carried 
off by Bois-Oullbert and accused of witchcraft. You will have to 
read the novel, Ivanhoe, to learn of the further adventures of her» 
Rowena, the Black Knight, and Ivanhoe. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

The Talisman — Sir Walter Scott. 

The White Company — A. (Lilian Doyle. 

When Knighthood Was in Fiower — Charles Major. 

The Tiast of the Barons — Edward Biilwer-I.ytton. 

Don Quixote — Miguel de Orvantes. 

The Idylls of the King- Alfred Tennyson. 

Scottish Chiefs — Jane Porter. 
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SEA FEVEE 


I mtist go down, to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by ; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the 
white sail’s shaking, 

A94 a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gi'ay dawn 

V ; breaking. 

I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the 
running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds 
flying. 

And tlie fltmg spray and the blown ’spume, and the 
sea-gulls crying. 

I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant gypsy 
life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the 
wind’s like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow- 
rover. 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long 
trick’s over. 

John Masefield. 
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A GBEYPORT LEGEND 


TJiey ran through the streets of the seaport town; 
They peered from the decks of the ships that lay : 

The cold sea-fog that comes whitening, down 
Was never as cold or white as they. 

“Ho, Starbuck, and Pinckney, nnd Tenterden, 
Run for your shallojjs, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats on tlie lower bay I” 

Good cause for fear! In the thick midday 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier, 

Filled with the children in hai)py play, 

Parted its* moorings and drifted clear; 

Drifted clear beyond reach or call, — 

Thirteen children they were in all, — 

All adrift in the lower buy! 

Said a hard-faced skipi)er, ‘ ‘ God help us all I 
She will not float till the turning tide!” 

Said his wife, “My darling will hear my call. 
Whether in sea or heaven she abide!” 

And she lifted a quavering voice and high, 
Wild and strange as a sea-bird’s cry, 

Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 

The fog drove down on each laboring crew. 

Veiled each from each and the .sky and shore ; 
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briber# was not a sonod but the breath they drew, 

And the lap of water and creak of oar. 

And they felt the breath of the downs fresh blown 
O’er leagues of clover and cold gray stone, 

But not from the lips that had gone before. 


They came no more. But they tell the tale 
That, when fogs are thick on the harbor reef. 

The mackerel-fishers shorten sail ; 

For the signal they know will bring relief. 

For the voices of children, still at play 
In a phantom-hulk that drifts alway 
Through channels whose waters never fail. 

t 

It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, 

A theme for a poet’s idle page; 

But still, when the mists of doubt prevail. 

And we lie becalmed by the shores of age, 

We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before, 

Drawing the soul to its anchorage ! 

Bret Habte. 


HELPS TO STUDY 

Read the poem and tell the story found In it. Why was every 
one m and white"’? What was the great danger? What hai)- 
pened to prevent the sailors’ getting to the hulk? What Is the tale 
that ta told? VHiat Is the thought the poet leaves with us in the 

laat atanaa? 
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A HUNT BENEATH THE OCEAN 

This story is taken from Twenty Thousand Leagum 
Under the the book that foreshadowed the modem sub- 
marine. Monsieur Aronnax, a scientist, with two compan- 
ions, Ned Land aad Conseii, was restjued at sea by a str:in^ 
craft, the Nautilus^ ow ned and commanded by one Captain 
Nemo, who hated mankind and never went ashore on inhab- 
ited land. Monsieur Aronnax remained on the submarine 
for months in a kind of captivity and met with many 
wonderful adventures. It should be noted that modern 
inventions have already outstripped many of the author's 
imaginings. 

On returning to my room with Ned and Conseii, I 
found upon my table a note addressed to me. I 
opened it impatiently. It was written in a bold clear 
hand, and ran as follows : 

‘‘November 16, 1867. 

To Professor Aronnax, on board the Nautilus t 

Captain Nemo invites Professor Aronnax to a 
hunting party, which will take place to-morrow morn- 
ing in the forest of the island of Crespo. He hopes 
that nothing will prevent the professor from being 
present, and he will with pleasure see him joined by 
his companions.” 

“A hunt!” exclaimed Ned. 

“And in the forests of the island of Crespo 1’’ 
added Conseii. 

“Oh, then the gentleman is going on ''terra firmaf” 
asked Ned Land. 
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“That seems to be clearly indicated,” said I, read- 
ing tlie letter once more. 

‘ ‘ W ell, "we must accept, ’ ’ said Ned. “ Once more on 
dry land, we shall know what to do. Indeed, I shall 
not be sorry to eat a ijiece of fresh venison.” 

I contented myself with replying, “Let us see 
where the island of Crespo is.” 

I consulted the 'planisphere and in 32' 40' north 
latitude, and 157' 50' west 'longitude, I found a small 
island recognized in 1801 by Captain Crespo, and 
marked in the ancient Spanish maps as Rocca de la 
Platta, or Silver Rock. 

I showed this little rock lost in the midst of the 
North Pacific to my companions. 

“If Captain Nemo does sometimes go on dry 
ground,” said I, “he at least chooses desert islands.” 

Ned Land shrugged liis shoulders without speaking, 
and Conseil and he left me. After supper, which was 
served by the steward, mute and impassive, I went to 
bed, not without some anxiety. 

The next morning, the 7th of November, I felt on 
awakening that the Nautilus was perfectly still. I 
dressed quickly and entered the saloon. Captain Nemo 
was there, waiting for me. He rose, bowed, and asked 
me if it was convenient for me to accompany him. , L 
simply rqdied that my companions and myself were 
ready to follow him. 

We entered the room where breakfast was served. 
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‘^M. Aromiax,” said the captain, “pray share ray 
breakfast without ceremony; we will chat as we eiit. 
Though I promised you a walk in the forest, I did not 
undertake to find hotels there; so breakfast as a man 
should who will most likely not have his dinner till 
vary late.” 

I did honor to the repast, ft was comi)Osed of sev- 
eral kinds of fish, and different sorts of seaweed. ' Our 
drink consisted of ])ure water, to which the captain 
added some drops of a fermented liquor extracted 
from a seaweed. Captain Nemo ate at first without 
saying a word. Then he began ; 

“Profetisor, when 1 proposed to you to hunt in my 
submarine forest of Crespo, you evidently thought me 
mad. Sir, you should never judge lightly of any man.” 

“But, captain, believe me — ” 

“Be kind enough to listen, and you will then see 
whether you have any cause to accuse me of folly and 
contradiction.” 

“I listen.” 

“You know as well as I do, professor, that man can 
live under water, providing he carries with him a suf- 
ficient supply of breathable air, Tn submarine works, 
the workman, clad in an ''impervious dress, with his 
head in a metal helmet, receives air from above by 
means of forcing-pumps and 'regulators.” 

“That is a diving apparatus,” said I. 

“Just so. But under these conditions the man is 
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not at liberty ; he is attached to the pump which sends 
him air through a rubber tube, and if we were obliged 
to be thus held to the Nautilus, we could not go far.*” 

“And the means of getting free I” I asked. 

“It is to use the Rouquayrol apparatus, invented 
by two of your own countrymen, which I have brought 
to perfection for my own use and which will allow you 
to risk yourself without any oi-gan of the body sufifer- 
Isg. It consists of a reservoir of thick iron plates, 
in which I store the air under a pressure of fifty ’at- 
mospheres. This reservoir is fixed on the back by 
means of braces, like a soldier’s knapsack. Its upper 
part forms a box in which the air is kept by means of 

t 

a bellows, and therefore cannot escape unless at its 
’normal tension. In the Rou(iuayrol apparatus such 
as we use, two rubber pipes leave this box and join a 
sort of tent which holds the nose and mouth; one is 
to introduce fresh air, the other to let out foul, and 
the tongues close one or the other j)ipe according to the 
wants of the ’respirator. But I, in encountering great 
pressures at the bottom of the sea, was obliged to shut 
my head like that of a diver in a ball of copper; and 
it is into this ball of copper that the two pipes, the 
inspirator and the expirator, open. Do you see?’’ 

“Perfectly, Captain Nemo. But the air that you 
carry with you must soon be used; when it contains 
only fifteen jier cent of oxygen it is no longer fit to 
breathe.” 
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“ Bight J But I told you, M. Arounax, that ihh 
pumps of the NautUus allow me to store the air under 
ccftisiderable pressure ; and the reservoir of the appa- 
ratus can furnish breathable air foi nine or ten hours.” 

“I have no further objections to make,” 1 an- 
swered. ‘‘I will only ask one thing, captain — how can 
you light your road at the bottom of the seat” 

“With the Ruhiukorlf apparatus. M. Aronnax. One 
is carried on the back, the other is fastened to the 
waist. It is composed of a bunsen pile, which I do not 
work with bichromate of potash but with sodium. A 
wire is introduced which collects the electricity pro- 
duced, and* directs it toward a lantern. In this lantem 
is a spiral glass which contains a small quantity of 
carbonic acid gas. When the apparatus is at work, 
this gas becomes luminous, giving out a white and 
continuous light. Thus provided, I can breathe and I 
can see.” 

‘ ‘ Captain Nemo, to all my objections you make such 
crushing answers that I dare no longer doubt. But if 
I am forced to admit the Rouquayrol and Ruhmkortf 
•apparatus, I must be allowed some reservations with 
regard to the gun I am to carry.” 

“But it is not a gun for powder,” he said. 

“Then it is an air-gun?” I asked. 

“Doubtless. How would you have me manufacture 
gunpowder on board, without saltpeter, sulphur, oi^ 
charcoal?” 
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“Besides,” I added, “to fire under water in a 
medium eight hundred and fifty times denser than the 
air, we must conquer a very considerable resistance.*’ 

“That would be no difiiculty. 'There exist guns 
which can fire under tliese conditions. But I repeat, 
having no powder, I use air under great pressure, 
which the pumi)s of the Nautilus furnish abundantly.” 

“But this air must be rapidly used?” 

“Well, have I not my Rouquayrol reservoir, which 
can furaish it at need? A tap is all that is reijuired. 
insides, M. Aronnax, you must see yourself that dur- 
ing our submarine bunt we can sjtend but little air.” 

“But it seems to me that in this twilight, and in 
the midst of this fluid, which is very dense comr>ared 
with the atmosphere, shots could not go far or easily 
prove fatal.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Nemo, “with this gun 
every blow is mortal ; however lightly the animal is 
touched, it falls dead as if struck by a thunderbolt.” 

“Why?” 

“Beonuse the balls sent by this gun are not ordi- 
nary balls, but little cases of glass, of which I have 
a large 8a|iiily. These glass cases are covered with a 
shell of steel and weighted with a iicllet of lead ; they 
are real ’Leyden jars, into which electricity is forced 
to a very high tension. With the slightest shock they 
are discharged, and the animal, however strong it may 
be, falls dead.” 
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Captain Nemo then led me aft; and in passing 
before Ned and Conseil’s cabin, 1 called iny two com- 
panions, who followed immediately. Conseil was de- 
lighted at the idea of exploring the sea, but Ned 
declined to go when he learned that the hunt wa.s to 
be. a submarine one. We came to a kind of cell near 
the machinery-room, in which we were to put on our 
walking-dress. It was, in fact, the arsenal and ward- 
robe of the Nautilus. A. dozen diving-suits hung from 
the partition, awaiting our use. 

At the captain’s call two cf the ship’s crew came 
to help us dress in these heavy and impervious clothes, 
made of rubber without seam and constructed expressly 
to resist considerable jiressure. One might have taken 
this diving apparatus for a suit of armor, both supple 
and resisting. It formed trousers and waistcoat; the 
trousers were finished off with thick boots, weighted 
with heavy leaden soles. The texture of the waistcoat 
was held together by bands of copper, which crossed 
the chest, i)rotecting it from the great pressure of the 
water and leaving the lungs free to act. The sleeves 
ended in gloves, which in no way restrained the move- 
ment of the hands. There was a vast difference notice- 
able betw^een this dress and the old-fashioned diving- 
suit. 

Captain Nemo and one of his companions, Conseil 
and myself, were soon enveloped in the dresses; there^ 
remained nothing more to be done but inclose our heads 
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in the metal boxes. Captain Nemo thrust his head into 
the helmet, Conseil and I did the same. The upper 
part of our dress terminated in a copper collar, upon 
•which was screwed the metal helmet. Three holes, pro- 
tected by thick glass, allowed us to see in all directions 
by simply turning our heads in the interior of the 
head-dress. As soon as it was in position, the Eou- 
vqimyrol apparatus on our backs began to act; and, 
for my part, I could breathe with ease. 

With the Ruhmkorlf lamp hanging from my belt, 
and the gun in my hand, I was ready to set out. But 
to speak the truth, imprisoned in these heavy gar- 
ments and glued to the deck by the leaden soles, it was 
impossible for me to take a step. This state of things, 
however, was provided for. I felt myself being pushed 
into a little room next the wardrobe-room. My com- 
panions followed, towed along in the same way. I 
heard a water-tight door, furnished -with stopper- 
plates, close upon us, and we were wrapped in pro- 
found darkness. 

After some minutes, a loud hissing was heard; I 
felt the cold mount from my feet to my chest. Evi- 
dently from some part of the vessel they had, by 
means of a tap, given entrance to the water, which 
was invading us and with which the room was soon 
filled. A second door cut in the side of the Nautilus 
then opened. We saw a faint light. In another instant 
our feet trod the bottom of the sea. 
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How can I retrace the impression left upcm me by 
that walk under the waters I W ords are impotent to 
’ relate such wonders. Captain Nemo walked in front, 
his companion followed some steps behind. Conscil 
and I remained near each other, as if an exchange of 
words had been possible through our metallic cases. 
I no longer felt the weight of my clothing, or of my 
shoes, of my reservoir of air, or my tliick helmet, in 
the midst of which my head rattled like an almond in 
its shell. 

The light which lit the soil thirty feet below the 
surface of the ocean astonished me by its power. The 
solar rays* shone through the watery mass easily and 
dissipated all color, and 1 clearly distinguished objects 
at a distance of a hundred and fifty yards. Beyond 
that the tints darkened into fine gradations of 'ultra- 
marine and faded into vague obscurity. We were 
walking on fine, even sand, not wrinkled as on a flat 
shore, which retains the impression of the billows. 
This dazzling 001*1)01, really a reflector, repelled the 
raj's of the sun with wonderful intensity, which ac- 
counted for the vibration which jienetrated every atom 
of liquid. Shall I be believed when 1 say that, at a 
depth of thirty feet, I could see as well as if I was in 
broad daylight? 

For a quarter of an hour 1 trod on this sand; the 
hull of the Nautilus, resembling a long shoal, dis- 
appeared by degrees; but its lantern would help to 
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guide us l)ack when darkness should overtake us in 
the ipiters. Soon forms of objects outlined in the 
distance became discernible. I recognized magnificent ,T 
rocks, hung with a tapestry of ’zoophytes of the most 
beautiful kind. 

It was then about ten o’clock in the morning, and 
the rays of the sun struck the surface of the waves at 
rather an oblique angle; at the touch of the light, 
decomposed by ’refraction as through a prism, flowers, 
rocks, plants, and shells were shaded at the edges by 
the seven solar colors. It was a marvelous feast for 
the. eyes, this complication of colored tints, a perfect 
’kaleidoscope of green, yellow, orange, violet, indigo, 
and blue! 

All these wonders I saw in the space of a quarter 
of a mile, scarcely stopping and following Captain 
Nemo, who beckoned me on by signs. Soon the nature 
of the soil changed; to the sandy jilain succeeded an 
extent of slimy mud; we then traveled over a plain 
of seaweed of wild and luxuriant vegetation. This 
sward was of close texture and soft to the feet, rivaling 
the softest carjiet woven liy the hand of man. Wliile 
verdure was spread at our feet, it did not abandon 
our heads. A light network of marine plants grew on 
tlie surface of the water. 

We had been gone from the Nautilus an hour and a 
half. It was near noon ; I knew this by the ’perpendicu- 
larity of the sun’s rays, which were no longer refracted. 
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The magical colors disappeared by degrees and the 
shades of emerald and sapphire were effaced. We 
walked with a regular step, which rang upon the ground 
with astonishing intensity; indee;! the slightest noise 
was transmitted with a quickness and vividness to 
which the ear is unaccustomed on earth, water btong a 
better conductor of sound than air in the ’ratio of 
four to one. At this period the earth slo])ed down- 
ward; the light took a uniform tint. We were at a 
depth of a hundred and five yards. 

At this depth I could still see the rays of the sun, 
though feebly; to their intense brilliancy had suc- 
ceeded a reddish twilight, but we could lind our way 
well enough. * It was not necessary" to resort to the 
Ruhmkorff apparatus as yet. At this moment Captain 
Nemo stopped and waited til) I joined him, pointing 
then to an obscure mass which loomed in the shadow 
at a short distance. 

“It is the forest of the island of Crespo,” thought 
I, and I was not mistaken. 

This under-sea forest was composed of large tree- 
plants; and the moment we penetrated under its vast 
’arcades 1 was struck by the singular i)Osition of their 
branches: not an herb which cari)eted the ground, not 
a branch which clothed the trees was either broken or 
bent, nor did they extend in a ’l)orizontal direction ; all 
stretched up toward the surface of the sea. Not a fila- 
ment, not a ribbon, however thin, but kept as straight 
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as a rod of iron. They were motionless, yet when bent 
to one side by the hand they directly resumed their 
former position. Truly it was a region of perpen- 
dicularity. 

I soon accustomed myself to this fantastic position, 
as well as to the comparative darkness which sur- 
iNnmded us. The sights were very wonderful. Under 
numerous shrubs as large as trees on land were massed 
bushes of living flowers — animals rather than plants — 
of various colors and glowing softly in the obscurity 
of the oceai> depth. Fish flies flew from branch to 
branch like a swarm of humming-birds, while swarms 
of marine creatures rose at our feet like -a flight of 
8nii)e8. 

In about an hour Captain Nemo gave the signal to 
halt. I, for my part, was not sorry, and we stretched 
ourselves under an arbor of plants, the long thin blades 
of which stood u]> like arrows. T felt an irresistible 
desire to sleep, an experience which happens to all 
divers. My eyes soon closed behind the thick glasses 
and I fell into a heavy slumber. Captain Nemo and 
his companion, stretched in the clear crystal, set me 
tlie example. 

How long T remained buried in this drowsiness I 
cnnnot .indge; but when T woke, the sun seemed sink- 
ing toward the horizon. Cajitain Nemo had already 
risen, and T was beginning to stretch my limbs when 
an unexiiected sight brought me briskly to my feet. 
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A few steps oflf, a monster sea-spider, abont forty 
inches high, was watching me with squinting eyes, 
ready to spring on me. Though my diver’s dress was 
thick enough to defend me from the bite of this animal, 
I could not help shuddering with horror. Conseil and 
thq sailor of the Nautilus awoke at this moment. Cap- 
tain Nemo pointed out the hideous creature, which a 
blow from the butt end of a gun knocked over; 1 saw 
the claws of the monster writhe in horrible convulsions. 
This incident reminded me that other animals more to 
be feared might haunt these obscure depths, against 
whose attacks my diving-clothes would not protect me. 

Indeed, •! thought that this halt would mark the end 
of our walk; but I was mistaken, for instead of return- 
ing to the Nautilus, we continued our bold excursion. 
The ground was still on the incline ; its declivity seemed 
to be getting greater and to be leading us to lower 
depths. It must have been about three o’clock when 
we reached a narrow valley between high walls; thanks 
to the perfection of our a))paratus, we were far below 
the depth to which divers ever i)enetrate. 

At our great depth the darkness thickened; ten 
paces away not an ob.je<it was visible. I was grojdng 
my way when I suddenly saw a brilliant white light 
flash out ahead; Cai»tain Nemo had turned on his 
electric torch. The rest of us soon followed his 
example, and the sea, lit by our four lanterns, was 
illuminated for a circle of forty yards. 
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Captaili Nemo still plimged onward into tha dark 
reaches of the forest, whose trees were getting scarcer 
at every step. At last, after about four hours, this 
marvelous excursion came to an end. A wall of superb 
rocks rose before us, a heap of gigantic blocks, an 
enormous granite shore. It was the prop of the island 
of Crespo. It was the earth! 

The return now began. Captain Nemo resumed 
hi,^ place at the head of his little band and directed 
the course without hesitation. I thought we were not 
following the road we had come, on our return to the 
Nautilus. The new way was very steep and con- 
sequently very painful ; we approached the .surface of 
the sea rapidly, but this ascent was not ‘so sudden as 
to cause a too rapid relief from the pressure of the 
water, which would have been dangerous. Very soon 
light reappeared and grew, and as the sun was low on 
the horizon, the refraction edged all objects with a 
■'spectral ring. At ten yards deep, we walked amid a 
shoal of little fishes, more numerous than the birds of 
the air; but no 'aquatic game worthy of a shot had as 
yet met our gaze. Suddenly I saw the captain put his 
gun to his shoulder and follow a moving object into the 
Bhtnbs. He fired; I heard a slight hissing and the 
creature fell stunned at some distance from us. 

It was a magnificent sea-otter, five feet long and 
very valuable. Its skin, chestnut-brown above and 
silvery underneath, would have made one of those 
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beautiful furs so sought after in the Bussian and 
Chinese mai-kets. I admired the curious animal, \dth 
iti rounded head ornamented with short ears, its round 
eyes, and white whiskers like those of a cat, and its 
webbed feet and nails and tufted tail. This precious 
beast, hunted and tracked by fishermen, has now l)e- 
come very rare and has sought refuge in the northern 
parts of the Pacific. 

Captain Nemo’s companion threw the sea-otter over 
his shoulder, and we continued our journey. Fox* an 
hour a plain of sand lay stretched before us, which 
sometimes rose to within two yards of the surface of 
the water* J. then saw our image clearly reflected, 
drawn inversely, and above us appeared an identical 
group reflecting our movements : in a word, the image 
was like us in every point, except that the figures 
walked with their heads downward and their feet in 
the air. 

For two hours we followed these sandy plains, then 
fields of *algae very disagreeable to cross. Candidly, 
I felt that I could do no more when I saw a glimmer 
of li^t, which for a half-mile broke the darkness of 
the waters. It was the lantern of the Nautilus. Be- 
fore twenty minutes were over we should be on board, 
and I should be able to breathe with ease, for it seemed 
that my reservoir supplied air very deficient in oxygen. 
But I did not reckon on an accidental meeting which 
delayed our arrival for some time. 
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I had I’emained some steps behind, when presently 
I saw Captain Nemo come hurriedly toward me. With 
his strong hand he bent me to the ground, while his 
companion did the same to Conseil. At first I knew 
not what to think of this sudden attack, but I was soon 
reassured by seeing the captain lie down beside me and 
remain immovable. 

I was stretched on the ground, just' under shelter 
o/, a bush of algae, when, raising my head, I saw some 
enormous mass, casting phosphorescent gleams, pass 
blnsteringly by. My blood froze in my veins as 1 
recognized two formidable sharks. They were man- 
eaters, terrible creatures with enormous tails and a 
dull glassy stare — monstrous brutes which could crush 
a whole man in their iron jaws ! I noticed their silver 
undersides and their huge mouths bristling with teeth, 
from a very unscientific ]>oint of view and more as a 
possible victim than as a naturalist. 

Happily the ’voracious creatures do not see well. 
They passed without noticing us, brushing us with 
their brownish fins, and we escaped by a miracle from 
a danger certainly greater than that of meeting a tiger 
full-face in a forest. Half an hour later, guided by 
the electric light, we reached the Nautilus. The out- 
side door had been left open, and Captain Nemo closed 
it as soon as we entered the first cell. He then pressed 
a knob. I heard the pumjis working in the midst of 
the vessel. I felt the water sinking from around me, 
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and in a few minutes the cell was entirely empty. The 
inside door then opened, and we entered the vest^. 

.Out diving-dress was taken off, not without some 
trouble ; and fairly worn out from w.int of food and 
sleep, I returned to my room in great wonder at this 
surprising excursion at the bottom of the sea. 

•Touss Vebnb. 


HELPS TO STUDY 

What was the hunt to which the adventurers were Invited? 
Describe the preparations for it. Vriint kind of gun did the hunters 
cari’y? Describe the descent to the bottoiu of the sea and the wallh 
What imfiressed you most? Would 3 hhi cure to take a nap at the 
bottom of tlie sea? What w^ere the main incldentj^ in the return 
trip? Find oi^t all you can about divei's and about life on the floor 
of the ocean. , 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
The Mysterious Island — Jules Verne. 

Thirty Strange Stories — 11. (L Welle. 

The Great Stone of Sardis — Frank R. Stockton 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin- -his control 
Stops with the shore; u})on the watery jilain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage. 

Lord Byron. 
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UNDER SEAS 


This story is a realistic description of a submarine cruise 
in the recent war. The Kate was a Russian underwater boat 
operating against the German fleet in the Baltic Sea. Her 
experiences in this terrible mode of fighting were the same 
as those of hundreds of submarines belonging to the varipus 
warring powers. It may be observed from the description 
bow marvelous has been the advance of science in the last 
il^eration. What Jules Verne imagined in his book, 
Tv)enty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, the Kate accom* 
plished. This story of actual war is not less wonderful 
thaif tl^e vision of the romancer. 

Men were placed at the water-pumps, .the oxygen 
containers, air-purifiers and 'distilling niachinery, and 
the 'hatchways were thoroughly examined ; the gunners 
took their posts at the torpedo tubes. The order had 
been given to move about as little as possible, to keep 
in the berths when not on duty, and not to talk and 
laugh. Then the watchman left the 'conning tower, 
and the main hatchway was 'hermetically closed. 

Captain Audrey gave the order to submerge and 
went over to the navigating compartment. Water 
rushed into the 'ballast tanks, the boat grew heavy, 
and its rolling and pitching ceased : the Kate sank and 
ran ahead under water, steering by means of the 'peri- 
Bco^ie. Audrey pushed a button and a cone of pale 
blue rays poured from the tube. The 'screen of the 
periscope grew alive with tiny waves, passing clouds, 
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and a tail cf smoke on the skyline. With his diM 
resting on. his arm, Audrey scanned the image of the 
seq which lay before him. Presently the smoke van- 
ished, and on the right hand appeared the hazy oatline 
of land. 

At nightfall, the boat, taking advantage of the 
darkness, rose to the surface of the sea and sailed 
without lights. Audrey stood on the bridge through- 
out the night. The water was placid, the stars were 
screened by a light mist, and far away to the south 
tlie pale blue gleam of an enemy searchlight moved 
through the clouds. 

The boat was now approaching a mine field. At 
dawn, when tfio greenish-orange light began slowly to 
pervade the fleecy clouds, the Kate sank to a great 
depth at a definitely fixed point in tlie sea. Steering 
solely by compass, and map, she commenced to pick 
her way under the mines. Yakovlev was in charge of 
the steering apparatus, while Prince Bylopolsky cal- 
culated the "side drift and reported to the chief engineer 
in charge of the motors. Audrey, leaning over the 
map, gave orders to the man at the wheel. 

There was no sensation of movement, and it seemed 
as if the Kate stood still amidst the eery darkness. 
The men for the most i)art were stretched on their 
backs, staking to consume as little oxygen as j) 08 sible. 
In spite of this precaution, however, the air was thick, 
and the sailors felt a tingling sensation in tlie earS. 
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Suddenly the boat’s keel struck against something 
hard, and a grating sound broke the stillness. 

“Stop! Stopl” called out Audrey, dashing forth 
from the navigating cabin. 

The pinions cracked and the motors ceased to pul- 
sate. Immediately the air became hot, as in a Turkish 
bath. Audrey entered the water-tight conning towW, 
which was flooded with diluted, greenish light from the 
Jlorts provided for the purpose of giving a view of the 
aWrounding waters. He peered through the glass 
pane, j Vague, blurred forms and shadows gradually 
became visible in the twilight of the deep. One of the 
shadows wavered and glided along the window, and 
the round, tragic eyes of a fish glanced at'Andrey. The 
fish disappeared in the depths below the boat. Evi- 
dently the Kate had not run aground, nor were there 
any submerged reefs in that quarter. Audrey gave an 
order to raise the boat several feet. Then numerous 
shadows leaped aside and scattered, and the captain 
plainly saw a jumbled heap of ropes and ladders. It 
was obvious that the Kate had blundered into the re- 
mains of a sunken ship. 

The halt was unfortimate — indeed, might prove 
Jfatal. The uniform motion of the boat had been dis- 
turbed, the ’orientation lost; the inevitable small error 
made at the }>oint of submerging must have increased 
in the course beneath the waves. The Kate had 
lost her way, and something must be done. Audrey 
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drummed uervottsly on the window-pane as he thought. 
It was impossible to stay under water any longer, and 
y^ to rise to the surface meant to be seen and attaclted 
by enemy warships. Only in this way, however, was 
it possible to determine the boat’s position. 

. Andrey, giving an order for the boat to rise slowly, 
returned to his observation point. The water grad- 
ually grew clearer. Suddenly a dark ball moved down 
to meet the craft. “A mine !” flashed across Audrey’s 
mind, and, overcoming the torpor which had begun to 
oppress his brain, he ordered the submarine to be 
swerved from her course. The ball moved away, but 
another appeared on the right. There was another 
change of direction. And nov everywhere in the midst 
of the greenish twilight cast-iron shells lay in wait. 
The Kate was in the toils of a mine net! 

Sea water, when viewed from a great height, is so 
transparent that large fishes can even be seen in it. 
Owing to this fact, the Kate was discovered by two 
enemy 'hydroplanes as she rose among the mines 
toward the surface of the bay. The aircraft were 
seen, howe\'er, and the boat dived again to a great 
depth. 

The Kate now blindly groped lier way forwardi 
The motors worked at their top speed, and the body 
of the boat trembled. Hundreds of demons called 
horsepowers fiercely turned the various wheels, piniong, 
and shafts. 'Tlie air was hot and stuffy; the men at 
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engine, stripped to the waist, worked feverisld^: 
Speed was necessary, for only oxygen enough to sus- 
tain the crew for one hour remained in the lead 
cylinders. 

Yakovlev still sat at the compass, his elbows on 
his knees and his hands pressing his head. The men 
lounged in the cabins and corridors, their faces livid 
jrilh sutfocation. Prince Bylopolsky remained lean- 
. fflyi over his ’logarithmic tables, wliich had now become 
useless. From time to time he wiped his face, as if 
removing a net of invisible cobwebs. Finally he rose 
to his feet, took a few steps, and fainted dead away. 

Giving the order to proceed at full speed, Audrey 
hoped to pass the mine zone, even though some of his; 
men succumbed for lack of air. Pale and excited, his 
hair in disorder, and his coat imbuttoned, he was 
everywhere at once, and his voice sustained the failing 
strength of the half-suffocated crew. Seeing the prince 
stretched unconscious on a berth, Audrey poured a 
few drops of brandy in his mouth and kissed his wet, 
childlike forehead. In making too rapid a movement, 
lurid flames danced before his eyes, and he bent back, 
striking his head against a sharp angle of an engine. 
He felt no Y>ain from the blow. 

“Bad!” thought Andrey, and crawled over to the 
emergency oxygen container. He opened the faucet 
and inhaled the fragrant stream of gas. His head 
began to swim and a sweet fire ran through his veins. 
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^iOi an effort rose to his feet. The outlines of th© 
objects around him were strangely distinct, and the 
faces of the men imploringly turned to him — some of 
them bearded and high-cheekboned, others tender and 
childlike — seemed to him toucUingly human. . . . 

. In the corridor Audrey came upon a man standing 
against the wall and gulping the air like a fish. See- 
ing the commander, he made an effort to cheer np and 
mumbled, “Beg pardon, sir; I*m a bit unwell.” The 
captain leaned over and looked into his eyes, which a 
film of death was already beginning to veil. Andrey, 
turning to the telephone tribe, gave a command to rise. 
The shook all over and dived upward. The 

ascent lasted four minutes and a half, at the end of 
which time the boat stood still and light fell on the 
screen of the periscope. The sailors crawled up to the 
main hatchway and unscrewed it. Cold salt air rnshed 
into the boat, swelling the chests of the sufferers and 
turning their heads; the sensation of free breathing 
was delicious after the suffocation they had so long 
endured. 

Andrey, leaping on the bridge, found the evening 
sun suspended above vast masse.s of warm clouds and 
the sea quiet and peaceful. He began to take observa- 
tions with the ’'sextant, which shook in his trembling 
hand. Presently a loud buzzing was heard in the sky, 
followed by the measured crackling of a machine gutt; 
from the hull of the boat came a sharp rat-a-tat, as if 
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some one was throwing dry peas on if. A hydroplane 
was circling above the Kate. 

Andrey bit his lip and kept on working; a squad 
of his men loaded their rifles. The hydroplane swooped 
down almost to the surface of the sea, then soared 
with a shrill “F-r-r-r” and flew right over the bogt. 
A clean-shaven pilot sat motionless, his hands on the 
wheel ; below him an observer gazed downward, wait- 
Suddenly the latter lifted a bomb and threw it 
^o a tube. The missile flashed in the air and plunged 
into tl^ sea at the very side of the boat. One of the 
crew fired his rifle, and the observer threw up his 
leather-covered arms with outspread fingers. Slowly 
cisibling under the fire of the submarine crew, the air- 
craft rose toward the clouds and sailed oflF. 

Over the sky-ridge another aeroplane appeared, 
looking like a long thin line. Meantime the Kate 
picked her way with graceful ease across the orange- 
colored waters as if cutting through molten glass. 
Andrey, buttoning his coat, said with a grimace, “Well, 
Yakovlev, the mines are behind us, but what are we 
going to do now?” 

“This region is full of reefs and sandbanks,” re- 
plied Yakovlev. 

“That’s just the trouble. T wouldn’t risk sailing 
under the water. Wait a moment.” He raised his 
hand. 

A violent whizzing sound came from the west; 
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Andrey ordered greater speed. A ''grenade hise»d oh 
the right, and a jet of water spurted up from the quiet 
surface. The Kate tacked sharply toward the purpling 
horizon in the west, and behind, in her shadowy wake, 
another bomb burst and blossomed out into & ‘<inall 
cloud. The boat then turned (>iast again, but now in 
front of her, on both sides, everywhere, shells burst 
and sputtered fir-e. The scouting hydroplane dashed 
over the submarine like a bat; two pale faces looked 
down and disappeared. Then right above the stern 
of the Kate a grenade exploded and one of the sailors 
dropped his rifle, clutched his face, toppled over the 
railing, and ^i.sappeared beneath the water. 

“All hands below!” cried Andrey; and, watc]|^g 
where the shells fell thickest, he began to give his 
orders. The Kate circled like a run-down hare, while 
all along the darkening skyline the smoking stacks of 
mine-layers and destroyers were visible as the enemy’s 
ruthless ring rapidly tightened about the submarine. 

Having had her wireless mast shot oif by a shell, 
the Kate now daslied toward the rocky shore, running 
awash. Six sparks shot uj) in the dark and six steel- 
clad demons hissed above the boat. The long shadow 
of a ship glided along the shore. The Kate shook, and 
a sharp-nosed torpedo detached itself from her hull 
and glided away under the water to meet the ’'silhouette 
of the vessel. A moment passed, and a fluffy, moun- 
tainous mass of fire and water rose from the spot 
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where tiie stacks of a mine-layer had projected shortly 
before. The mountain sank and the silhouette dis- 
appeared. The Kate entered a baylet among the rocks, 
submerged, and lay op the sandy sea-bed. 

Two weeks the submarine remained in the inlet, 
completely cut off from the rest of the world. By day 
she hid in the deep, and only imder the cover of night 
did she rise to the surface to get a supply of air. The 
g^ieeBtest precautions were necessary, for there was 
little likelihood that the enemy believed the submarine 
to be destroyed. 

At the end of that time some action was inevitable, 
as the boat’s supplies had given out; for three days 
the crew had fed on fish which one of the men had 
caught at great risk. Audrey decided to leave the bay 
and make a supreme effort to rtm the enemy’s cordon. 

About daybreak, as the Kate was nearing the sur- 
face of the sea, the crew became aware of a tremendous 
mufBed cannonade; and when the boat emerged into a 
white fog, the whole coast shook and echoed with the 
roar and crash of a sea battle. Broadsides and terrific 
explosions alternated with the crackling of guns. It 
was as though a multitude of sea-devils coughed and 
blew and roared at each other. 

“Qnick, sir,” shouted Yakovlev, holding on to the 
railing; “we can break through now!” His teeth 
rattled. 

The preparations for the dash had been completed. 
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A strong gale swept away the fog and drove its tom 
masses over the sea, laying bare the rocky shore. The 
Kate dashed out of the bay into the open. The firing 
was now heard behind and on the right; the road to 
the port was open at last. Tlie submarine rushed 
along, ripping in twain the frothing waves. 

Tn this moment of exaltation, to return safely to 
base, simply to do one’s duty, seemed to'> little to these 
fearless men. The feeling that possessed them was not 
enthusiasm but a greediness, a j earning for destruc- 
tion. 

“We cannot go away like this,” Yakovlev shouted 
in Andret’s^ear ; “turn back or I will shoot myself!’’ 
The man was completely beside himself ; his pale face 
twisted convulsively. 

Just then the sun arose, turning the rolling sea into 
a dull orange. Near at hand invisible ships thundered 
against eaeh other. Suddenly a gray mountain-like 
shape emerged from the fog, enveloped in flame and 
smoke. Above its turrets, stacks, and masts fluttered 
a flag healing a black eagle. 

Mad with the thought that the opportunity had come 
at last, Andrey rushed down the hatchway, knocking 
over Yakovlev on the way, and loaded the torpedo tube. 
The Kate submerged a little, and sailing awash, headed 
straight for the enemy vessel. 

The shadow of the hostile ship glided along the 
periscope screen, every now and then wrapping itself 
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into a#loiid pierced with fiery needles of shots. The 
Kate fitod a torpedo but missed her aim. Leaning over 
the screen and biting his lips to bleeding, Andrey ex- 
amined the tiny image of the vessel, one of the mighti- 
est of battleships. The distance between the Kate and 
the enemy vessel continued to decrease; the image pf 
the ship already occupied half of the periscope screen. 

“Another torpedo!” shouted Andrey. 

At that very instant a blow was struck the boat and 
the peri8C0j)e screen grew dark. Andrey ran out from 
the hayigating compartment and shouted: 

“The periscope is shot away! Full speed for- 
wardl” 

The engineer seized the handle of a lever and 
asked, “Which way?” 

“Forward! forward!” 

Andrey went into the conning tower; straight in 
front of him foamy eddies whirled furiously. The 
dark hull of a ship appeared, obscuring the light. 

“Stop!” shouted Andrey. “Fire another one! 
Full speed backward!” He closed his eyes. 

For a moment it seemed to him that the end had 
come. He was hurled by the explosion of the torpedo 
into the corridor and dashed against the wall. The 
outcries of the men were drowned by the muffled thud 
of the inrushing water. The light went out; the Kate 
began to rotate and sink. 

The boat did not stay long in the deep; freed from 
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the weight of two torpedoes, she slowly began io rieei, 
stopped before reaching the surface, and conunenoed 
ttf sink again as the water continued to leak into her 
hull. 

A sailor found Audrey in a narrow passage uncon- 
sotons, though breathing regularly. The man dressed 
the captain’s wounds, but could not bring him to Ms 
senses. Another sailor tried to revive Yakovlev, but 
soon saw that that ofScor was dead. All the available 
hands toiled at the pumps, while the engineer and hia 
two assistants worked frantically at the engine. 

The Kate was near the surface, but as the periscope 
and the indicator had been destroyed, it was impossible 
to tell precisely where she was. On the other hand, 
to unscrew the hatch and look out would subject the 
boat to the risk of being flooded. Finally, the engineer 
reported that it was necessary to replace the cylinder, 
but that this was difficult to do because the supply of 
candles was giving out. Kuritzyn, a sailor who had 
assumed command, ordered the men at the pumps to 
pump until they dropped dead, if necessary, but to 
raise the boat at least one yard. The men obeyed in 
grim silence. Presently the last candle went out. * ‘ It’s 
all over, boys,’^ said some one, and the pumps stopped. 
The only sound that now broke the silence was the 
monotonous splash of water leaking down on the per- 
iscope screen. 

“Follow me,” said Kuritzyn hoarsely to two of the 
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men. “Let us imscrew the hatches. What’s the use 
of fooling any longer?” 

Peeling their way in the darkness, several men fal- 
lowed the leader into the corridor and up the spiral 
staircase in the main hatchway. When they reached 
the top, they grasped the bolts of the lid. 

“Here’s our finish,” said one of the men. 

Just th«i the sound of footsteps on the outside of 
the boat reached their ears. Some one was walking 
on the Kate’s hull! 

“Down to the ballast tanks!” Kuritzyn ordered. 
*‘When I fire, blow them out. We are ordered not to 

surrender the boat. ” 

_ * 

With his revolver between his teeth, he pressed the 
bolt. The lid yielded ; light and air rushed into the 
opening. 

“Hey, who is there?” KuritzjTi shouted. 

“Russians, Russians,” replied a voice. 

“Thank God I” said Kuritzyn in a tone of intense 
gratitude. Count Alexis Tolstoi. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Tell of the preparations made for the submerglnpr of the Kate. 
Deeeribe the scene within the vessel. What accident halted the 
boat? Inscribe the events that followed. Wliere did the Kate fliid 
anchorajre? Describe her exit from the bay. What finu was it that 
bore a black eagle? What was the fat© of the ship bearing that 
Hag? 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Twenty Thousand I^eagues Under the Sea — Jules Veme. 

Ilje Pilot — J. Fenlmore Cooper. 
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A VOYAGE TO THE MOON 


• The moon, Iwing the nearest to the eaitli of all the 
heavenly bodies, has always oc-cupied tlie iniagimition of 
men. Many fanciful accounts have l)een wjU'itKiT Of voyages 
to the mooi 4 .x>f which the foUowijag stdiy hy Edgar Allan 
Poe is among the best. So wonderfuriiai^been the advance 
of scienaj that it is conceivable that at some distant time in 
the future the inluibitaiits of lliis world may possibly 
able to visit the beautiful body which lights the night for us. 

I 

After a long and arduous devotion to the study of 
physics anti astronomy, I, Hans Pfaal of Rotterdam, 
at length determined to construct a balloon of my own 
along original lines and to try a flight in it. Accord- 
ingly I liad made an enormous bag out of cam- 
bric muslin, varnished with caoutchouc for protection 
against the weather. I procured all the instruments 
needed for a prolonged ascent and finally prepared for 
the inflation of the balloon. Herein lay my secret, my 
invention, the thing in which my balloon differed from 
all the balloons that had gone before. Out of a 
peculiar ""metallic substance and a very common acid 
I was able to maiiufaxdiire a gas of a density about 
37.4 less than that of hydrogen, and thus by far the 
lightest substance ever known. Tt would serve to carry 
the balloon to heights greater than had been attained 
before, for hydrogen is the gas usually used. 
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The hour for my experiment in ballooning finally 
arrived. I had chosen the night as the best time for 
the ascension, because 1 should thereby avoid annoy- 
ances caused by the curiosity of the ignorant and the 
idle. 

It was the first of April. The night was dank; 

there was not a star to be seen; and a drizzling rain, 

falling at intervals, made me very uncomfortable. But 

my chief anxiety was concerning the balloon, which, 

in spite of the varnish with which it was defended, 

began to grow rather heavy with the moisture. I 

therefore set my assistants to working, and in about 

four hours and a half I found the balloon' sufficiently 

« 

inflated. I attached the car and put all my implements 
in it — a telescope, a barometer, a thermometer, an 
’electrometer, a compass, a magnetic needle, a seconds 
watch, a bell, and other things. I had further procured 
a globe of glass, exhausted of air and carefully closed 
with a stopper, not forgetting a syiecial apparatus for 
condensing air, a copious supply of water, and a large 
quantity of provisions, such as ’pemmican, in which 
much ’nutriment is contained in comparatively little 
bulk. I also secured a cat in the car. 

It was now nearly daybreak, and I thought it high 
time to take my departure. I immediately cut the 
single cord which held me to the earth, and was pleased 
to find that T shot upward with ’inconceivable rapid- 
ity, carrying with all ease one himdred and seventy- 
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five pounfis of leaden ballast and able to have carried 
as much inorC. 

Scarcely, however, liad I attained the heijjfht of 
fifty yards, when roaring and rurabling up after me 
in the most ’tumultuous and terrible manner, came so 
dense a hurricane of fire and grave] and burning wood 
and blazing metal that my very heart sunk within me 
and I fell down in the ear, trembling with terror. Some 
of my chemical materials had exploded immediately 
beneath me almost at the moment of my leaving earth. 
The balloon at first collapsed, then furiously expanded, 
then whirled round and round with sickening ’velocity, 
and finally, peeling and staggering like a drunken man, 
hurled me over the rim of the car; and in the moment 
of ray fall I lost consciousness. 

I had no knowledge of what had saved me. "When 
I partially recovered the sense of existence, T found 
the day breaking, the balloon at a ’prodigious height 
over a wilderness of ocean, and not a trace of land to 
be discovered far and wide within the limits of the vast 
horizon. My sensations, however, upon thus recover- 
ing, were by no means so ’replete with agony as might 
have been anticipated. Indeed, there was much of 
madness in the calm survey which I began to take of 
my situation. I drew up to my eyes each of my hands, 
one after the other, and wondered what occurrence 
could have ^ven rise to the swelling of the veins and 
the horrible blackness of the finger nails. I afterward 
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carefully examined my head, shaking it repeatedly and 
feeling it with minute attention, until 1 succeeded in 
satisfying myself that it was not, as I had more than 
half suspected, larger than the balloon. It now oc- 
curred to me tiiat I suffered great uneasiness in the 
joint of my left ankle, and a dirii consciousness of my 
situation began to glimmer through my mind. I began 
to understand that my foot had caught in a rope and 
that I was hanging downward outside the car. But 
strange to say! I was neither astonished nor horror- 
stricken. If I felt any emotion at all, it was a sort of 
chuckling satisfaction at the cleverness I was about to 
display in getting myself out of this ’dilerpma. 

With great caution and deliberation, I put my 
bands behind my back and unfastened the large iron 
buckle which l)elonged to the waistband of my pant- 
aloons. This buckle had three teeth, which, being 
somewhat rusty, turned with great difficulty on their 
axis. T brought them, however, after some trouble, 
at right angles to the body of the buckle and was glad 
to find them remain finn in that position. Holding 
with my teeth the instrument thus obtained, I pro- 
ceeded to untie the knot of my cravat ; it was at length 
accomplished. To one end of the cravat I then made 
fast the buckle, and the other end I tied, for greater 
security, tightly around my wrist. Drawing now my 
body upward, with a prodigious exertion of muscular 
force, I succeeded, at the very first trial, in throwing 
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the buckle over the ear, and entangling it, as I had 
anticipated, in the circular rim of the wicker-work. 

My body was now inclined toward the side of the 
car at an angle of about forty-five degrees ; but it jnust 
not be understood that I was therefore only forty-five 
degrees below the ’'peri>endieular. So far from it, I 
still lay nearly level with the plane of the horizon, for 
tlie change of position which T had acquired had forced 
the bottom of the car considerably outward from my 
position, which was accordingly one of the most ex- 
treme peril. It should be remembered, however, that 
when I fell from the ear, if I had fallen with my face 
turned toward the balloon, instead of turned outwardly 
from it as it actually was — or if, in the second place, 
the cord by which I was 8usj>ended had chanced to 
hang over the upper edge instead of through a crevice 
near the bottom of the car — in either of these cases, 
I should have been unable to accomplish even as much 
as I had now accomplished. I had therefore every 
reason to he grateful, although, in point of fact, I was 
still too stupid to be anything at all, and hung for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour in that extraordinary 
manner, without making the slightest farther exertion, 
and in a singularly tranquil state of idiotic enjoyment. 

This feeling, however, did not fail to die rapidly 
away, and thereunto succeeded horror and dismay, and 
a sense of utter helplessness and ruin. In fact, the 
blood BO long accnmnlating in the vessels of my head 
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and throat, and which had hitherto buoyed up my 
spirits with delirium, had now begun to retire within 
its proper channels, and the distinctness which wab 
thus added to my perception of the danger merely 
servedl to deprive me of the self-possession and courage 
to encounter it. But this weakness was, luckily for me, 
of no very great duration. In good time came to my 
rescue the spirit of despair, and with frantic cries and 
struggles, I jerked my body upward, till, at length, 
«|htohing with a vice-like grip the long-desired rim, I 
writhed my person over it and fell headlong and shud- 
dering within the car. 

When I had recovered from the wea^n^s caused 
by being so long in that position and the horror from 
which I had suffered, I found that all my implements 
were in place and that neither ballast nor provisions 
had been lost. 

It is now high time that 1 should explain the object 
of my voyage. I had been liarassed for long by 
poverty and creditors. In this state of mind, wishing 
to live and yet wearied with life, my deep studies in 
astronomy opened a resource to my imagination. I 
determined to depart, yet live — to leave the world, yet 
continue to exist — in short, to be plain, I resolved, let 
come what would, to force a passage, if possible, to 
the moon. 

This was not so mad as it seems. The moon’s 
actual distance from the earth was the first thing to 
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be attended to. Tbe mean or average interval between 
the centefs of the two planets is only about 237,000 
miles. But at certain times the moon and earth are 
much nearer than at others, and if I could contrive to 
meet the moon at the moment when it was? nearest 
earth, the above-mentioned distance would be materi- 
ally lessened. But even taking the average distance 
and deducting the ''radius of the earth and the moon, 
the actual interval to be traversed under average cir- 
cumstances would be 231,920 milts. Now this, I re- 
flected, was no very extraordinary distance. Traveling 
on the land has been repeatedly accomplished at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour; and indeed a much greater 
speed may be anticipated. But even at this velocity 
it would take me no more than 161 days to reach the 
surface of the moon. There were, however, many 
particulars inducing me to believe that my average 
rate of traveling might possibly very much exceed that 
of sixty miles an hour. 

The next point to be regarded was one of far 
greater importance. We know that at 18,000 feet 
above the surface of the earth we have passed one-half 
the material, or, at all events, one-half the ’ponderable 
body of air upon the globe. It is also calculated that 
at a height of eighty miles the ’rarefaction of air is so 
gjreat that animal life can be sustained in no manner. 
But I did not fail to perceive that these calculation^ 
are founded on our experimental knowledge of the air 
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in the immediate vicinity of the earth, and that it is 
taken for granted that animal life is incapable of 'mod- 
ification. I thought that no matter how high we may 
ascend we cannot arrive at a limit beyond which no 
atmosphere is to be found. It must exist, I argued, 
although it may exist in a state of 'infinite rarefaction. 

Having adopted this view of the subject, I had 
little farther hesitation. Granting tbat on my passage 
I should meet with atmosphere essentially the same as 
at the surface of the earth, I thought that, by means 
of my very ingenious apparatus for that purpose, I 
should readily be able to condense it im sufiScient quan- 
tity for breathing. This would remove the chief 
obstacle in a journey to the moon. 

I now turned to view the prospect beneath me. At 
twenty minutes past six o’clock, the barometer showed 
an elevation of 20,000 feet, or five miles to a fraction. 
The outlook seemed unbounded. I beheld as much as 
a sixteen-hundredth jiart of the whole surface of the 
globe. The sea appeared as unruffled as a mirror, 
although, by means of the telescope, I could perceive 
it to be in a state of violent agitation. 1 now began 
to experience, at intervals, severe pain in the head, 
especially about tlie ears, due to the rarefaction of 
the air. The cat seemed to suffer no inconvenience 
X whatever. 

was rising rapidly, and by seven o’clock the 
barometer indicated an altitude of no less than nine 
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miles and a half. I began to find great difficulty in 
drawing my breath. My head, too, wh« excessively 
gainful; and, having felt for some time a moisture 
about my cheeks, I at length di.scovered it to be blood, 
which was oozing (juite fast from tlie drums of my 
ears. These symptoms were more than I had expected 
and occasioned me some alarm. At this junctui e, very 
imprudently and without consideration, I threw out 
from the car three five-pound pieces of ballast. The 
increased rate of ascent thus obtained carried mo too 
rapidly into a highly rarefied layer of atmosphere, and 
the result nearly jiroved fatal to my expedition and 
myself. I ^yas suddenly seized with a spasm, which 
lasted for more than five minutes, and even when this 
in a measure ceased, 1 could catch rny breath only at 
long intervals, and in a gasping manner — bleeding all 
the while copiously at the nose and ears and even 
slightly at the eyes. 

The cat mewed piteously, and, with her tongue 
hanging out of her mouth, staggered to and fro in 
the car as if under the influence of iioison. T now too 
late discovered the great rashness of which T had been 
guilty in discharging my ballast, and my agitation was 
excessive. I expected nothing less than death, and 
death in a few minutes. I lay down in the bottom of 
the car and endeavored to collect my faculties. In this 
I so far succeeded as to determine upon the experi- 
ment of losing blood. Having no lancet, I was obliged 
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to open a vein in my arm with the blade of a penknife. 
The blood had hardly commenced flowing when I ex- 
perienced a sensible relief, and by the time I had lol^t 
about half a basin-full most of the worst symptoms 
were gone. The difficulty of breathing, however, was 
diminished in a very slight degree, and I found thatnt 
would be soon positively necessary to make use of 
my condenser. 

By eight o’clock I had actually attained an eleva- 
tion of seventeen miles above the surface of the earth. 
Thus it seemed to me evident that my rate of ascent 
was not only on the increase, but that the progress 
would have been apparent to a slight exfent even had 
I not discharged the ballast which I did. The pains 
in my head and ears returned at intervals and with 
violence, and I still continued to bleed occasionally 
at the nose; but upon the whole I suffered much less 
than might have been expected. I now unpacked the 
condensing apparatus and got it ready for immediate 
use. 

The view of the earth at this period of my ascen- 
sion was beautiful indeed. To the westward, the 
northward, and the southward, as far as I could see, 
lay a boundless sheet of apparently unruffled ocean, 
which every moment gained a deeper and deeper tint 
of blue. At a vast distance to the eastward, although 
perfectly discernible, extended the islands of Great 
Britain, the entire Atlantic coasts of Prance and Spain^ 
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with a small portion of the nortliem part of the con- 
tinent of Africa. Of individual edifices not a trace 
ceuld be found, and the pioudest cities of mankind 
had utterly faded away from the smface of the eaith. 

At a quarter-past eight, Iwing able no longer to 
dsaw breath without the most intolerable pain, I pro- 
ceeded forthwith to adjust around the car the ap- 
paratus belonging to the condenser. I had prepared 
a very strong, perfectly air-tight gum-elastic bag. In 
this bag, which was of sufficient size, the entire car 
was in a manner placed. That is to say, the bag was 
drawn over the whole bottom of the car, up its sides 
and so on,* up to the ui)per rira where the net-work 
is attached. Having )>ulled up the bag and made a 
complete inclosure on all sides, 1 was shut in ah air- 
tight chamber. 

In the sides of this covering had been insei’ted 
three circular panes of thick but clear glass, through 
which I could see without difficulty around me in 
every horizontal direction. In that portion of the 
cloth forming the bottom was a fourth window cor- 
responding with a small aperture in the floor of the 
car itself. This enabled me to see straight down, but 
I had been unable to fix a similar window above me 
and so I could expect to see no objects directly over- 
head. 

The condensing aj)i)aratus was connected with the 
outer air by a tube to admit air at one end and by 
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a valve at the bottom of the car to eject foul air. By 
till; time I had completed these arrangements and 
filled the chamber with condensed air by means of the 
apparatus, it wanted only ten minutes of nine o’clock. 
During the whole period of my being thus employed, 
I endured the most terrible distress from difficulty pf 
respiration, and bitterly did I repent the foolhardiness 
which I had been guilty in putting off to the last 
moment a matter of so much importance. But having 
at length accomplished it, I soon began to reap the 
benefit of my invention. Once again I breathed with 
perfect freedom and ease — and indeed why should I 
nott I was also agreeably surprised to find myself, 

t 

in a great measure, relieved from the violent pains 
which had hitherto tormented me. A slight headache, 
accompanied by a sensation of fulness about the 
wrists, the ankles, and the throat, was nearly all of 
which I had now to complain. 

At twenty minutes before nine o’clock, the mercury 
attained its limit, or ran down, in the barometer. The 
instrument then indicated an altitude of twenty-five 
miles, and I consequently surveyed at that time an 
extent of the earth’s area amounting to no less than 
one throe-hundred-and-twentieth part of the entire sur- 
face. 

At half-past nine, T tried the experiment of throw- 
ing out a handful of feathers through the valve. They 
did not float as I had expected, but dropped down 
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like a bullet and with the greatest velocity, being out 
of sight in a very few seconds. It occurred to me that 
the atmosphere was now far too rare to sustain even 
feathers; that they actually fell, as diey appeared to 
do, with great speed, and that I had been surprised 
by. the united velocities of their descent and my own 
rise. 

At six o’clock P. M., I perceived a great portion 
of the earth’s visible area to the eastward involved 
in thick shadow, which eontiuuec’ to advance with 
great rapidity, imtil at five minutes before seven the 
whole surface in sight was enveloped in the darkness 
of night. -It was not, however, until long after this 
time that theVays of the setting sun ceased to illumine 
the balloon, and this fact, although, of course, expected, 
did not fail to give me great pleasure. In the itjoming 
I should behold the rising 'luminary many hours be- 
fore the citizens of Rotterdam, in spite of their situa- 
tion so much farther to the eastward, and thus, day 
after day, in proportion to tlie height ascended, I 
should enjoy the light of the sun for a longer and 
longer period. I now resolved to keep a jounaal of 
my passage, reckoning the days by twenty-four hours 
instead of by day and night. 

At ten o’clock, feeling sleepy, I determined to lie 
down for the rest of the night; but here a difficulty 
presented itself, which, obvious as it may appear, had 
escaped my attention up to the very moment of which 
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'I am now speaking. If I went to sleep, as I proposed, 
JmW couIi|' the air in the chamber be renewed in the 
meanwhile? To breath it more than an hour at the 
farthest would be impossible; or, even if this term 
could be extended to an hour and a quarter, the most 
ruinous consequences might ensue. This dilenupa 
gave me no little anxiety ; and it will hardly be believed 
that, after the dangers I had undergone, I should look 
upon this business in so serious a light as to give up 
all hope of accomplishing my ultimate design, and 
finally make up my mind to the necessity of a descent. 

• But this hesitation was only momentary. I re- 
flected that man is the slave of custom and>that many 
things are deemed essential which are only the results 
of habit. It was certain that I could not do without 
sleep; but I might easily bring myself to feel no in- 
convenience from being awakened at intervals of an 
hour during the whole period of my repose. It would 
require but five minutes to renew the air, and the only 
difficulty was to contrive a method of arousing myself 
at the proper moment for so doing. 

This question caused me no little trouble to solve. 
I at length hit upon the following plan. My sui)ply 
of water had been j)ut on board in kegs of five gallons 
each and ranged securely around the interior of the 
car. I unfastened one of these and, taking tw^ ropes, 
tied them tightly across the rim of the wicker-work 
from one side to the other, placing them about a foot 
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apart and parallel, so as to form a kind of shelf, upon 
which I placed the keg and steadied it. About eig'ht 
ipches below these ropes I fastened another shelf made 
of thin plank, on which shelf, and beneath one of the 
rims of the keg, a small pitcher was placed. I Oored 
a^hole in the end of the keg over the pitcher and fitted 
in a plug of soft wood, which I pushed in or pulled 
out, until, after a few experiments, it arrived at that 
exact degree of tightness at which the water, oozing 
from the hole and falling iuto the pitclier below, would 
fill the latter to the brim in the i)eriod of sixty minutes. 
Having arranged all this, the rest of the plan was sim- 
ple. My bed was so contrived ui)on the floor of the 
car as to brTng niy head, in \ving down, immediately 
below the mouth of the pitcher. It was evident that, 
at the expiration of an hour, the pitcher, getting full, 
would be forced to run over and to run over at the 
mouth, which was somewhat lower than the rim. It 
was also evident that the water, falling from a height, 
could not do otherwise than fall on my face and 
awaken me even from the soundest slumber in the 
world. 

It was fully eleven by the time I had completed 
these arrangements, and I at onee betook myself to 
bed with full confidence in my invention. Nor in this 
matter was I disappointed. Punctually every sixty 
minutes I was aroused by ray trusty clock, when, hav- 
ing emptied the pitcher into the bung-hole of the keg 
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«iD|^ filled the chamber with condensed air, 1 retired 
; to bed. These regular interruptions to my slum- 
ber caused me less discomfort than 1 had anticipated; 
and when I finally arose for the day, it was seven 
o’clock and the sun was high above the horizon. 

1 found the balloon at an immense height indeed, 
and the earth’s roundness had now become strikingly 
manifest. Below me in the ocean lay a cluster of black 
specks, which undoubtedly were islands. Overhead, 
the sky was of a .ietty black, and the stars w^re bril- 
liantly visible ; indeed they had been so constantly since 
the first day of ascent. Far away to the northward I 
saw a thin, white and exceedingly brilliajit line, or 
streak, on the edge of the horizon, and I Had no hesita- 
tion in supposing it to be the southern disc of the ices 
of the Polar sea. My curiosity was greatly excited, for 
I had hopes of passing on much farther to the north, 
and might possibly, at some period, find myself di- 
rectly above the Pole itself. I now lamented that my 
great elevation would, in this case, prevent me from 
taking as accurate a survey as I could wish. 

My condensing apparatus continued in good order, 
and the balloon still ascended without any perceptible 
change. The cold was intense, and obliged me to wrap 
up closely in an overcoat. When darkness came over 
the earth, I went to bed, although it was for many 
hours afterward broad daylight all around me. The 
water-clock was punctual in its duty, and I slept until 
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next morning soundly, with the exception of the period- 
ical interruptions. 

, Apbil 4th. I arose in good health and spirits, and 
was astonished at the singular change which had taken 
place in the appearance of the sea. It had lost, in a 
great measure, the deep tint of blue it had hitlierto 
worn, being now of a grayish-white and of a luster 
dazzling to the eve. The curve of the ocean had be- 
come so evident that the entire mass of water seemed 
to be tumbling headlong over the abyss of the hoiizon, 
and I found myself listening on tiptoe for the echoes 
of the mighty cataract. The islands were no longer 
visible ; whether they had passed down the horizon to 
the southeast, or whether my increasing elevation had 
left them out of sight, it is impossible to say. I was 
inclined, however, to the latter opinion. The rim of 
ice to the northward was growing more and more ap- 
parent. The cold was by no means so intense. 

April. 5th. I beheld the singular sight of the sun 
rising while nearly the whole visible surface of the 
earth continued to be involved in darkness. In time, 
however, the light spread itself over all, and I again 
saw the line of ice to the northward. It was now 
very distinct and appeared of a much darker hue than 
the waters of the ocean. T was evidently approaching 
it, and with great rayiidity. I fancied I could again 
distinguish a strip of land to the eastward, and one 
also to the westward, but could not be certain. 
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^ Apbil 6xh:. I was surprised at finding the rim 
ic(^ at a li^ry moderate distance, and an immense field 
of the same material stretching away off to the horizQn 
in the north. It was evident that if the balloon held 
its present course, it would soon arrive above the 
Frozen Ocean, and I had now little doubt of ultimately 
Seeing the Pole. During the whole of the day I con- 
tinued to near the ice. Toward night the limits of 
my horizon very suddenly and materially increased, 
owing undoubtedly to the earth’s form, which is round 
Imt flattened near the poles. When darkness at length 
overtook me, I went to bed in great anxiety, fearing 
to pass over the object of so much curiosity when I 
should have no opportunity of observinjt it. 

ApEiii 7th. I arose early, and, to my great joy, 
at length beheld what there could be no hesitation in 
supposing the northern Pole itself. It was there, be- 
yond a doubt, and immediately beneath my feet; but 
alas! I had now ascended to so vast a distance that 
nothing could witli accuracy be made out. Indeed, I 
estimated that at four o’clock in the rooming of April 
the seventh the balloon had reached a height of not 
less than 7,254 miles above the surface of the sea. At 
all events I undoubtedly l>eheld the whole of the earth’s 
diameter; the entire northern hemisphere lay beneath 
me like a chart, and the great circle of the equator itself 
fonned the boundary line of my horizon. 

April 8th. I found a sensible diminution in the 
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earth’s size, besides a material alteration in its general 
color and appearance.. The whole area partook in 
different degrees of a tint of pale yellow, tmd in some 
portions had acquired a brilliancy even jMiinfu! to the 
eye. My view was somewhat impeded by clouds near 
the.earth, but nevertheless I could easily perceive that 
the balloon now hovered above the great lakes in North 
America and was holding a course due south which 
would soon bring me to the tropics. Tliis circumstance 
did not fail to give me the most heartfelt satisfaction, 
and I hailed it as a happy' omen of ultimate success. 
Indeed, the direction I had hitherto taken had filled 
me with un^siness, for it was evident that had I con- 
tinued it much longer, there would have been no possi- 
bility of my arriving at the moon at all, which revolves 
aroimd the earth in the plane of the eciuator. 

April 9th. To-dav the earth’s diameter was 
greatly diminished, and the color of the surface as 
sumed hourly a deei)er tint of yellow. The balloon 
kept steadily on her course to the southward, and 
arrived at nine P. M. over the Mexican Gulf. 

April 12th. A singular alteration took ])Iace in 
I'egard to the direction of the balloon, and, although 
fully anticipated, afforded me the very' greatest delight. 
Having reached, in its former course, about the 
twentieth parallel of southern latitude, it turned off 
suddenly' at an acute angle to the eastward, and thns 
proceeded throughout the day, keeping nearly, if not 
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altogether, in the exact plane of the moon’s path around 
the earth. 

13th. Great decrease in the earth’s appar- 
ent size. The moon could not be seen at all, being 
nearly above me. I still continued in the plane of the 
moon’s path, but made little progress eastward. . 

Apbh, 14th. Extremely rapid decrease in the size 
of the, earth. To-day I became strongly impressed 
with the idea that the balloon was holding the direct 
course which would bring it immediately to the moon 
where it comes nearest .the earth. The moon was 

V 

directly overhead^ and consequently hidden from my 
view. Great and long continued labor was necessary 
for the condensation of the atmosphere. 

Apbti, 16th. To-day, looking upward as well as I 
could, through each of the side windows alternately, I 
beheld, to my great delight, a very small portion of 
the moon’s disk protruding, as it were, on all sides 
beyond the hugh bulk of the balloon. My agitation 
was extreme, for I had now little doubt of soon reach- 
ing the end of my perilous voyage. Indeed, the labor^ 
required by the condenser had increased to such " a 
degree that I had scarcely any respite from exerti^. 
Sleep was a matter nearly out of question. I became 
qmte ill, and my frame trembled with exhaustion. It 
was impossible that human nature could endure this 
state of intense suffering much longer. 

Apbil 17th. This morning proved an epoch in my 
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voyage. It will be remembered tbai on the thirteenth 
the earUi had dimini.'^hed; on the fourteenth, it had 
fftrther dwindled; on the fifteenth, a still more rapid 
decrease was observable ; and on retiring for the night 
of the sixft’enth, the earth had shrunk to small sine. 
What, t ho ref on , must have been my amazement, on 
awakening from a brief and disturbed slntnber on the 
morning of this day, the seventeentli, at finding the 
surface henea^^h me so suddenly jmd wondorftiMy in- 
eraased in volume as to s^m hnt a comparatively short 
distance beneath me ! I waff th\|^derstniek ! No words 
can give any adeipiate idea ontiie*extroine, the abso- 
lute horror* !i^d astonishment, witli which I was seized, 
f>ossessed and altogetiier overwhelmc'.d. My knees tot- 
tered beneatli mo — my teeth chattered — my hair started 
np on end. Tlie balloon then had actually hurst! 
These were the first ideas wbieh hurried through my 
mind. The balloon had hurst! I was falling — falling 
with the most iinp(!tuons, the most wonderful velocity 1 
To judge from the immense distance already so (juickly 
passed over, it could not Ik; more than ten minutes at 
the farthest before T should meet the surface of the 
earth and be hurled into annihilation! 

But at length reflection came to my relief. 1 ]>aused, 
I considered, and 1 began to doubt. Tlie matter was 
impossible. I could not, in any reason, liave so rapidly 
come down. Besides, although I was evidently ap- 
proaching the surface 1)elow me, it was with a speed 
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mea^lWbniinensnrate with the velocity I had at 
^■H^nceived. This consideration served to calm my 
muii^ and I finally succeeded in looking at the matthr 
in it8%)roper point of view. In fact, amazement must 
have lairly deprived me of my senses when I could not 
see the vast difference in appearance between the sur- 
face below me and the surface of my mother earth. The 
latter was indeed over ray head and completely bidder 
by the balloon, while the moon — the moon itself in all 
its glory — lay beneath me and at my feet! 

I had indeed arrived at the point where the attrac- 
tion of the moon had proved stronger than the attrac- 
tion of the earth, and so the moon no\^ appeared to 
be below me and I was descending upon it. It lay 
beneath me like a chart, and I studied it with the dee]>- 
est attention. The entire absence of ocean or sea, and 
indeed of any lake or river, or body of water whatso- 
ever, struck me at the first glance as the most extra- 
ordinary feature in its appearance. 

Appil 18 th. To-day I found an enormous in- 
crease in the moon’s apparent bulk — and the evidently 
increased velocity of my descent began to fill me with 
alarm. 1 had relied on finding some atmosphere at the 
moon and on the resistance of this atmosjihere to ’grav- 
itation as affording me a chance to land in safety. 
Should I prove to have been mistaken about the at- 
mosphere, T had nothing better to expect than to be 
dashed into atoms against the rugged surface of the 
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earth’s 'satellite. Aod iudeed I had ndipii^ery 
to be terrified. My distance from tlie nibbn was 4^- 
jidiratively trivial, while the iabov required by too 
condenser was diminished not at all, and I could disr 
eover no indication whatever of a decreasing raiity of 
the air. 

Aprii. J9tu. This morning, to my great joy, about 
pine o’clock, the surface of the moon lieing frightfully 
near and my fears excited to the utmost, the ]>amp of 
my condenser at length gave evident tokens of an 
alteration in the atmosphere. By ten, I had reason to 
believe its density con.siderably increased. By eleven, 
very little it^bor was necessary at tlie apparatus; and 
at twelve o’clock, with some hesitation, I ventured to 
oi>en the car a little and suffered no inconvenience. I 
finally threw aside the gum-elastic chainl>er and un- 
rigged it from around .the car. As might have been 
expected, spasms and violent headache were the im- 
mediate conse<iuences of an experiment so rash. But 
this was forgotten in consideration of other things. 
My approach was still rapid in the extreme; and it 
soon became certain that although 1 had probably not 
been deceived in the expectation of finding a fairly 
dense atmosphere, still T had been wrong in supposing 
that atmos])ho**e dense enough to support the great 
weight contained in the car of the balloon. T was now 
close upon the planet and coming down with the mo'kt 
terrible rapidity. I lost not a moment, accordingly, 
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in ilirowing 6t«rboard first my ballast, then my water- 
kegs, then my condensing apparatus and gum-elastic 
chamber, and finally every article within the car. * 
But it "was all to no purpose. I still fell with horri- 
ble speed, and was now not more than half a mile from 
the surface. As a last resource, therefore, having got 
rid of my coat, hat, and boots, 1 cut loose from the 
balloon the car itself, which was of no inconsiderable 
Wmght, and thus clinging with both hands to the net- 
H^rk, I had barely time to observe that the whole 
Country, as far as the eye could reach, was thickly 
sown with small habitations, ere I tumbled headlong 
into the very heart of a fantastic city /.Hd into the 
middle of a vast crowd of ugly little people. I tumed 
from them, and gazing upward at the earth so lately 
left, and left i)erhaps forever, beheld it like a huge, 
dull copper shield, fixed immovably in the heavens 
overhead and tip})ed on one of its edges with a crescent 
border of tlie most brilliant gold. 

Edgab Allan Poe. 

HELPS to study 

I>P8erU>p the hnlloon finn.s const ructett. Ilow tlld he extricate 
himself fmm enoli dirticnlty he eiicouiitereii ? What characteristic 
<Utl this show? Note t!)e <’hnn>:es in the apiH'umnce of the earth us 
he made his jonniey, . nn what day did he see the North Pole? 
In what region was he when he saw the neKui? ^What did he find 
w’ben he that iMuly? 

SlTPPi.KMKXTARY BRADINO 

From the Earth to tlie M*»on — Jules Verne. 

The War of the Wtirlds--^H, U. Wells. 
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THE GBEAT STONE OF SARDIS • 


• This fanciful tale is taken from Frank R* Stockton’s 
The Great Stone of Sardk. In this book tl \2 hero, Boland 
Clewe, is pictured as a scientist who had made many start- 
ling discoveries and inventions at his works in 8a?xlis about 
the year 194G. One of his inventions w^as nn automatic 
shell. This was an enormous projectile, the peculiarity of 
which was ihat its motive power contained within 
itself, very much as a rocket contains the explosives which 
send it upward. I’he extraordinary piece of mechanism 
was of Vylindrica! form, tdghteen feet in length and four- 
teen feet in diameter. The forward end was '^conical and not 
solid, being formed of a numlx^r of flat steel rings, decreas- 
ing in size as they approached the point of the ( one. When 
not in operation these rings did not touch one another, but 
(hey could be forced together by pi’essure on the point of 
the cone. One day this shell fell from the supports on 
w’hich it lay. the conical end down, and ploughed its way 
with terrific force into tlie earth — how far no one could tell. 
Clewe determined to descend the hole in search of the shell 
by means of an electric elevator. Margaret Raleigh, to 
wliom he was engaged, had gone to the seasliore, and during 
her absence, Clewe planned to make his daring venturer. 

On the day tliat Margaret left Sardis, Roland began 
his preparations for descending the shaft. He had so 
thoroughly considered the inatdiinery and appliances 
necessary for the undertaking and had worked out all 
his plans in such detail, in Ids mind and upon j)aper, 
that he knew exa<d!y what he wanted to do. His orders 
for the great length of chain needed exhausted the 

•Copyriglit by I[HriH>r & Rrotlwrs. 
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B^k of several factories, and the engines he obtained 
were eve®i more powerful than he had intended them 
to be*, but tliese he could procure immediately, and for 
smaller ones he would have been obliged to wait 

The circular car which was intended to move up 
and down the shaft, and the i)eculiar machinery con- 
nected with it, together with the hoisting apparatus, 
were all made in his works. His skilled artisans 
labored steadily day and night. 

It was ten days before he was ready to make his 
descent Margaret was still at the seashore. They 
had written to each other fro(]uently, but neither had 
made mention of the great shaft. Even )yhen he was 
ready to go <lown, t/lewe said nothing to any one of 
an immediate intention of descending. There was a 
massive door whi(‘h covered the mouth of the pit; this 
he ordered locked ami went away. 

The next morning he walked into the building a 
little earlier than was his custom, called for the engi- 
neers, and for Rrycty who was to take charge of every- 
thing connected with the descent, find announced that 
h(' was going down that day. 

Bryce and the men who were to assist him looked 
very serious at this. Indeed, if their employer had 
been any other man than Roland Clewe, it is possible 
they might have remonstrated with him; but they 
knew him, and they said and did nothing more than 
what was their duty. 
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The door of die shaft was removed, the oar whkh 
had hiuig h%h above it was lowered to the mouth of 
the opening, and Koland stepped within it and seated 
himself. Above him and around him were placed 
"geoioipcal tools and instruments of many kinds, a 
lantern, food, and drink — everything, in fact, whicJi he 
could possibly be [iresumed to need upon this extra- 
ordinary journey'. A telephone was at his side by 
which he could communicate at any time with the sur- 
face of the earth There were electric bells ; there was 
everything to make his expedition safe and profitable. 
Finally he gave the word to start the engines; there 
were no ceremonies, and nothing was said out of the 
common. 

When the conical top of tne car had descended below 
the surface, a steel grating, with holes for the passage 
of the chains, was let down over the mouth of the 
shaft, and the downward journey began. In the floor 
of tlie car were grated openings, through which Clewe 
could look downward; but, although the shaft below 
him was brilliantly' illuminated by electric lights placed 
beneath the car, it failed to frighten him or make him 
dizzy to look down, for the 'aperture did not appear 
to be very far below him. The upper i)art of the car 
was partially oj^n, and bright lights shone upon the 
sides of the shaft. 

As he slowly descended, Clewe could see the varvons 
'strata appearing and disappearing in the order in 
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he Imew them. Not far below the surface he 
passed cavities which he believed had held water; but 
there was no water in them now. He had expected 
these pockets, and had feared that upon their edges 
might be loosened i)atches of rock or soil, but every- 
thing seemed tightly packed and hard. If anything 
bad been loosenwl, it had gone down already. 

Down, down he went until he came to the eternal 
rocks, where the inside of the shaft was polished as 
if it had Ixren made of glass. The air became warmer 
and warmer, but Clewe knew that the heat would soon 
decrease. The character of the rocks changed, and he 
studied them as he went down, continually making 
notes. 

After a time the polished rocky sides of the shaft 
grew to be of a solemn sameness. Clewe ceased to 
take notes; he lighted a cigar and smoked. He tried 
to imagine what he would come to when he reached 
the bottom ; it would be some sort of a cave, he thought, 
in which his shell had made an opening. He began 
to imagine what sort of a cave it would he, and how 
high the roof was from the floor. Clewe then suddenly 
wondered whether his gardener had remembered what 
he had told him about the flower-beds in front of the 
house; he wished certain changes made which Mar- 
garet had suggested. He tried to keep his mind on 
the flower-beds, but it drifted away to tlie cave below. 
He thought of the danger of coming into some under- 
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ground body of water, where he would be drowned; 
but he knew* that was a silly idea. If the shell had 
gone through ’'subterranean rewr'M>irR, the water of 
these would have run out, and lK?fore it reached the 
bottom of the shaft would have* dissipated into mist. 

. Down, down he went. He looked at his watch; he 
had been in that car only an hour and a half. Was 
that possible? ile had siipi)Osed he wa.s almost at the 
bottom. Suddenly his mind revoted to the people 
above and tlie telejdione. Why had not some of them 
spoken to him? It was sliamefnl ! He insinntiy called 
Bryce, and his lu^art leofted with joy when he heard 
the familiar voice in his ear. Now he talked steadily 
on for more tl*‘ui an liour. liad his /[i^ardener sum- 
moned, and told the man all tliat he wante<l done in 
the flovrer-heds. Tie gave many direetions in regard 
to the various opiuations at the works. Tliere were 
two or three inventions in which lie took particular 
interest, and of these lie talked at gn»at length with 
I^tyce. Suddenly, in the midst of some talk about 
hollow steel rods, he told Bryce lo let the engines run 
faster; then* was no reason why the ear should go 
so slowly. 

The windlasses moved with a little more rapidity, 
and riewe now tnimed and looked at an indicator 
which was ])lace<l on the sid<* of the car, a little over 
his head. This instrument show(‘d the de])th to which 
lie had descended, but he had not looked at it before, 
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for if asking wonld make him nervoirt, it Hrould be 
the continual consideration of the depth to which he 
had des^nded. 

The indicator showed that he had gone down four- 
teen and one-eighth miles. Clewe turned and sat stiflSy 
in his seat. He glanced down and saw beneath hipa 
only an illuminated hole, fading away at the bottom. 
Then he turned to speak to Bryce, but to his surprise, 
he could think of nothing to say. After that he lighted 
another cigar and sat (juietly. 

Some minutes passed — ^he did not know how many — 
and he looked down tlirough the gratings in the floor 
of (the car. The electric light streamed /iownward 
through a deep ’crevice, which did not now fade away 
into nothingness, but ended in something dark and 
glittering. Then, as he came nearer and nearer to 
this glittering thing, Clewe saw that it was his auto- 
matic shell, lying on its side; only a part of it was, 
visible through the opening of the shaft which he waff 
descending. In an instant, as it seemed to him. the 
car emerged from the shaft, and he seemed to be 
hanging in the air — at least there was nothing he e(^ld 
see except that great shell, lying some forty feet below 
him. But it was im])ossible that the shell should be 
lying on the air! He rang to stop the car. 

“Anything the matter?” cried Bryce. ! 

“Nothing at all,” Clewe rejdied. “It’s all right; 
I am near the bottom. 
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Iq a i«tate«dl tWfe hipest nervous excitement, CJetre 
gazed about •him. He was ne Imger in a shaft*, but 
Yhere was he? tiook- around on what side be would, 
he saw nothing but the light going out from his lamps, 
light which seemed to extend indefinitely all about him. 
There appeared to be no limit to his vision in any 
direction. Then lie leaned over the side of his car and 
looketl dowuwai'd. There lay tlie great shell direetlj* 
under him, although under it and around it, extending 
as far iMmeath it as it extended in every other direc- 
tion, shone the light from his own lainji. Neverthe- 
less, that great shell, weighing many tons, lay as if it 
rested upon the solid ground 1 

After ^tV,w moments, dlewe shut his eyes; they 
}>amed him. Soiuethiug seemed to be coming into 
them like a line frost in a winter wind. Then he 
called to Brjce to let the car descend very slowly. It 
went down, down, gradually approaching the great 
shell. When the bottou. of the car was within two feet 
of it, ('iewe rang to slop. lie looked down at the cora- 
jdicaled machine he had worked upon so long, w*ith 
something like a feeling of atTection. This he knew; 
it was Ids own. Gazing upon its familiar form, he felt 
that he had a companion in this region of unreality. 

Pushing back the sliding door of the car, Glewe 
sat upon the bottom and cautiously put out his feet 
and legs, lowering them until they touched the shell. 
It was firm and .solid. Although he knew it mnst'be 
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so, the immovability of the great mass of iron gave 
him a sudden shock of mysterious fear. How could 
it be immovable when there was nothing under it-r 
when it rested on air? 

But he must get out of that car, he must explore, 
he must find out. There certainly could be no danger 
so long as he clung to the shell. 

He cautiously got out of the car and let himself 
down upon the shell. It was not a pleasant surface 
to stand on, being uneven, with great spiral ribs, and 
Clewe sat down upon it, clinging to it with his hands. 
Presently he leaned over to one side and looked be- 
neath hho. The shadows of that shell w;fnt down, 
down, down into space, until it made him’sick to look 
at them. He drew back quickly, clutched the shell with 
his arms, and shut his eyes. He felt as if he were 
about to drop with it into a measureless depth of 
atmosphere. 

But he soon raised himself. He had not come down 
there to be frightened, to let his nerves run away with 
him. He had come to find out things. What was it 
that this shell rested upon? Seizing two of the ribs 
with a strong clutch, he let himself hang over the sides 
of tlie shell until his feet were level with its lower 
side. They touched something hard. He pressed them 
downward; it was very hard. He raised himself and 
stood upon the substance which supported the shell. 
It was as solid as any rock. Tie looked down and saw 
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his shadow stretching far beneath him. It seemed as 
if he were standing upon ’petrified air. He put out 
one foot and inpved a little, still holding on to the 
shell. He walked, as if upon solid air, to the foremost 
end of the long ’projectile. It relieved him to turn 
his thoughts from what was around him to this fa- 
iniliar object. He found its conical end shattered. 

After a little he slowly made his way back to the 
other end of the shell, and now his eyes became some- 
what accustomed to the great ra<liance about him. He 
thought he could perceive here and there faint signs 
of long, nearly horizontal lines — lines of different 
sli^des of light. Above him, as if it htmg in the air, 
was the round, dark hole through which he had 
descended. 

He rose, took his hands from the shell, and made 
a few step.s. He trod upon a hoi izontal surface, but 
in putting one foot forward, he felt a slight incline. 
It seemed to him. that he was about to slip downward ! 
Instantly he retreated to the shell and clutched it in 
a sudden frenzy of fear. 

Standing thus, with his eyes still wandering, hp 
heard the bell of the telephone ring. Without hesita- 
tion he mounted the shell and got into the car. Bryce 
was calling him. 

‘^Come up,” he said. “You have been down there 
long enough. No matter what you have found, it is 
time for you to come up.” 
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?AI1 right,” said Boland. ” You can haul n» Uiv 
but go very slowly at first. ” 

. The ear rose. When it reached the orifice in the 
top of the cave of light, Clewe heard the conical steel 
top grate slightly as it touched the edge, for the ear 
was still swinging a little from the motion given to it 
by his entrance; but it scon hung |)erfectly vertical 
and went silently up the shaft. 

Seated in the car, which was steadily ascending 
the great shaft, Roland t'lewe took no notice of any- 
thing about him. He did not look at the brilliantly 
lighted interior of the shaft; he paid no attention to 
Ins instrui^nts ; he did not consult his watch, or glance 
at the dial which indicated the distance he had traveled. 
Several times the telephone bell rang, and Bryce in- 
(luired how lie was getting along; but these iiuestions 
he answered as briefly as pos.sihle, and sat looking 
down at his knees and seeing nothing. 

When he was half-way up, he suddenly became Con- 
scious that he was very hungry. He hurriedly ate 
some sandwiches and drank some water, and again 
gave himself up entirely to mental labor. When, at 
last, the noise of machinery above him and the sound 
of voices aroused him from his abstraction, ami the 
^ar emerged upon the surface of the earth, Clewe 
hastily slid back the door and stepped out. At that 
instant he felt himself encircled hy a pair, of armp. 
Bryce was near by, and there were other men by the 
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engines, but the owner of those arms thon^t nolhing 
of this. 

; “Margaret!” cried Clewe, “how came you here?” 
have been here all the time,” she exclaimed; 
“or, at least, nearly all the time.” And as she spoke 
she drew back and looked at him, her eyes full of 
happy tears. “Mr. Bryce telegraphed to me the 
instant he knew you were going down, and I was here 
before you had descended half-way.” 

“What!” he cried. “And all those messages came 
from youf” 

“Nearly all,” she answered. “But tell me, Ro- 
land — tell me; have you been successful?’^ 

“I am successful,” he answered. “I'tave discov- 
ered everything! 

Bryce came forward. 

“I will speak to you all very soon,” said Clewe. 
“I can’t tell you anything now. Margaret, let us go. 
I wish to talk to you, but not until I have been to 
my office. T will meet you at your house in a very few 
minutes.” And with that he left the building and 
fairly ran to his office. 

A <iuarter of an hour later Roland entered Mar- 
garet’s library, where she sat awaiting him. He care- 
fully closed the doors and windows. They sat side by 
side upon the sofa. 

“Now. Roland,” she said, “T cannot wait one 
second longer. What is it that you have discovered?’* 
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**Wheii 1 arrived at the bottom of the shaft// he 
began, “1 found myself in a cleft, T know not Jiow 
large, made in a vast mass of transpansnt subsian^^ 
liard as the hardest rock and as transparent as afr lh 
the light of my electric lamps. My shell rested seourely 
upon this substance. I walked upon it. Vt seemed as 
if I could see miles below me. In my opinion, Mar- 
garet, that substiaice was once the head of a comet/’ 
‘‘What is the substance?” she asked, nastily. 

“It is a mass of solid diamond/’ 

Margaret screamed. She conld not say one word 
“Yes,” said he, “I believe the whole central por 
tion of the ^rth is one great diamond. Wlien it was 
moving about* in its orbit as a comet, the light of the 
sun streamed through this diamond and spread an 
enormous tail out into sparse; after a time this ’nucleus 
began to burn.” 

“Bum!’ exclaimed Margaret. 

“Yes, the diamond is almost pure ’carbon; why 
should it not bum? It burned and burned and 
burned. Ashes fonned n])on it and enein^led it; it 
still burned, and wlien it was entirely covered with 
ashes it ceased to bo transparent and ceased to be a 
comet; it became a planet, and revolvcnl in a different 
orbit. It still Inirned within its coviu ing of asiies, and 
these gradually changed to ro<'k, to metal, to every- 
thing that forms the crust of the earth.” ' 

She gazed iijKm him, entranced. 
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“Some parts of this great central mass of carbon 
bnm more fiercely than other parts. Some parts do 
not bum at all. In volcanic regions the fires rag^; 
where my great shell went down it no longer bums. 
Now you have my theory. It is crude and rough, for 
I have tried to give it to you in as few words as 
possible.” 

‘ ‘ Oh, Boland, ' ’ she cried, “ it is absurd ! Diamond ! 
Why, people will think you are crazy. You must not 
say such a thing as that to anybody. It is simply 
impossible that the greater part of this earth should 
be an enormous diamond.” 

I “Margaret,” he answered, “nothing is impossible. 
The central portion of this earth is composed of some- 
thing; it might just as well be diamond as anything 
else. In fact, if you consider the matter, it is more 
likely to be, because diamond is a very original sub- 
stance. As I have said, it is almost pure carbon. I 
do not intend to repeat a word of what I have told 
you to any one — at least until the matter has been well 
considered — hut T am not afraid of being thought crazy. 
Margaret, will you look at these?” 

He took from his ]>ocket some shining substances 
resembling glass. Some of them were flat, some round ; 
the largest was as big as a lemon ; others were smaller 
fragiTients of varioiis sizes. 

“These are pieces of the great diamond which were 
broken when the shell strack the bottom of the cave 



in which 1 found it. 1 picked them up as I felt my 
way around this vshell, when walking upon what seemed 
to me solid air. 1 tiirnst them into my pwket, and I 
would not come to you, Margaret, with this story, until 
1 had visited iny ofticc to find out what these fragments 
axe. I tested them ; their substniice is diamond 

Half-dazed, she took the largest piece in her hand* 

*4ioland,” she whispered, “if this is really a dia- 
mond, there is nothing like it kno^7n to man!^ 

‘‘Nothing, indeed,” said he. 

She sat staring at the great piece of glowing min 
(U'al which lay in her hand. Its surface was irregular; 
it had inanj^faces; the subdued light from the window 
gave it the appearance of animated water. He felt it 
necessary to speak. 

“Even these little pieces,” he said, “are most 
^'alual)le jewels.” 

“Roland,” she suddenly cried, excitedly, “these are 
liches beyond imagination! What is common wealth 
to wliat you have discovered? Rvery living being on 
earth could — ” 

“Ah, Margaret,” he interrujhed, “do not let your 
thoughts run that way. If rny discovery should be put 
to the use of which yon are thinking, it would bring 
poverty to the world, not wealth, and every diamond 
on earth would be worthless.” 

She trembled. “And these — are they to be valu|^ 
as common pebbles ? ’ ’ 
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“Oh no,” said he; “these broken fragments I have 
found are to us riches far beyond our wildest imagina- 
tion.” ‘i 

“Roland,” she cried, “are you going down into 
that sj^ft for more of them?” 

‘ ‘ Never, never, never again, ’ ’ he answered. ‘ ‘ What 
we have here is enough for us, and if I were offered 
all the good that there is in this world, which money 
oaimot buy, T would never go down into that cleft 
again. There was one moment, as I sto’od in that 
cave, when an awful terror shot into my soul that I 
shall never he able to forget. In the light of my elec- 
tric lamps, sent through a vast transpa;>ent mass. I 
could see nothing, but I could feel, f put out my 
foot, and I found it was upon a sloping surface. Tn 
another instant I might have slid — where? [ cannot 
bear to think of it!” Fkank R. Stockton. 

HELPS TO STUDY 

Wlhnt liappeiwl to (’Iowa’s antoiiuitic shell? What dhl he decide 
to do? Tell ot the prei)a rat ions he mudo for his descent. What 
uccnrrtHl when he reached the end of the shaft? Of what was Clewe 
thtiikin^^ so Intently while ninkinp his asftnit? Why did he go at 
once to Ids ol!1(*t»? What eonclnsion did h«* reach as to the central 
part, of the earth? What did he have to prove the correctness of his 
theory? Wliy was he unwilling ever to make the descent again? This 
story was written about the end of the nineteenth century: what 
great scientific discoveries have l»een made since then? 


STirPLRMEOTARY RKAniNO 
* A Jonmey to the Center of the Earth — Jules Venie. 
The Adventures of Captain Honi — Frank R. StipcktoB. 
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A STOP AT SUZANNE »S 

The author of this sketch, a young American aviator, 
a Resident of Richmond, Virginia, was killed in 1 attle in 
August, 1918. 

Suzanne is a very pretty girl, I was told, but the 
charm of ‘‘ Suzanne wasn’t with her alone, for, 
always, one spoke of the deJicnousIy-tasting meal, how 
nice the old madame is, and how fine a chap is her 
mari, the father of Suzanne. Then of the garden *n 
the back — and before you had finished listening yon 
didn’t know which was the most important thing about 
‘‘Suzanne’s.” All you knew was that it was the place 
to go when an aeroplane voyage. 

At the pilotage office I found five others ahead of 
me; all of us were bound in the same direction. We 
were given "barograjdis, altimeters and maps and full 
directions as to forced Jandings and wdiat to do when 
lost. We hung around tlie voyage hangar until about 
eight in the morning, but there was a low mist and 
cloudy sky, so we could not start out until afternoon; 
and 1 didn’t have luiiclieon at “Suzanne’s.” 

After noon several of the others started out, but I 
wanted to plan my su}>per stoj) for the second f joint, 
so I waited until about four o’clock beffue starting. 

Almost before T knew it a village, which on the map 
was twelve kilometers away, was slipping by beneath 
me and then off to one side was a forest, green apd 
eool-looking and very regular around the edges. Pretty 
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soon I eanie to a deep blue sti-eak bordered by trees, and 
was so interested in it— it wound around under a rail- 
road track, came up and brushed by lots of back gates 
and, finally, fell in a wide splash of silver over a little 
fall by a mill — that I forgot all about flying and sud- 
denly woke up to the fact that one wing was about as 
low as it could get and that the nose of the machine 
was doing its best to follow the wing. 

Long before I came to the stopping point, I could 
see the little white hangar. The field is not large, but 
it is strange, so you come down rather anxiously, for 
if you can’t make that field the first time, you never 
will be able to fly, they tell you befoi^ leaving. I 
glided down easily enough, for, after" all, it is just 
that — either you can or you can’t — and made a good- 
enough landing. The sergeant signed my })aper, and 
a few minutes later away I went for ‘^Suzanne’s.” The 
next stop is near a little village — Suzanne’s village — 
HO when T came to the field and landed I was sure to 
be too tired to go up again immediately. Instead, off 
I went to town after making things right with the man 
in chargt^ Tliat wasn’t a bit difficult, either, for all 
I did was to wink as hard as I could, and he imder-^ 
stood j»erfectly. 

I knew where ‘‘Suzanne’s” was, so I made directly 
for it. It WHS a little early, hut yon should never miss 
the ^aperiif. With that first, success is assured; with- 
out it, it is like getting out of l>ed on the wrong foot. 
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up I march^ to the unimposiiig door and walked 
in to the main room — a big room, with long, wooden 
tables and benches and a zinc bar at one end, where 
all kinds of bottles rested. It isn’t called “Suzanne’s,” 
of course ; it only has that name among ns. 

. As I closed the door behind me and looked about, 
a bonne was ser\'iug several racu at a corner table, 
and behind the oar a big, red-faced, stout man was 
pouring stuff into bottles. He looked at me a moment 
and then with a tremendous “T tens I” he came out 
from beliind the tables and advanced toward me. 
“lion jour,” he said; do you come f>’om far!” 

“Oh, nosj’ I answered, “only from .” 

“Tiens!”'he rej)eated; then, “Ah, you are from 
the school.” L’e.cale, ho called it. 

From I’ecole, 1 admitted, and, taking me by the 
arm, he led me to a <loor at the rear. Through this he 
l)roiiellod me, and then in his huge voice he called 
“Suzanne, un 'jnlote!” and 1 was inlrodueed. 

As he shut the door, I could just see the corner 
table with the three old men staring open-mouthed, 
the wine l)efore them forgotten, the bread and cheese 
in their bands untasted; then, down the stairs came 
light steps and a rustle of skirts, and Suzanne was 
before me with smiling face and outstretch(*d hand. 

Her instant welcome, the genuine smile! Almost 
immediately, I understood the fame of this little sta*- 
tion, so far from everything hut the air route. 
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Her charm is indescribable. She is pretty, she is 
well dressed, but it isn’t that. It is a sincerity of 
manner, complete hospitality; at once you are ac- 
cepted as a bosom friend of the familj* — that is the 
charm, of Suzanne’s. 

After a few questions as to where I came from, 
how long I had been there, and where I was going, 
Suzanne led me upstairs to be presented to ’“Ma 
belle mere/’ a white-haired old lady sitting in a big, 
straight-backed chair. Then, after more courtesies 
had been extended to me, Suzanne preceded me down 
to tlie garden and left me alone while she went in to 
see that the supper was exeejitionally good. 

A soft footsteji on the gravel walk sounded behind 
me, and I turned to see one of the most beautiful 
women I ever beheld. She was tall and slender, and 
as she came gracefully across the lawn she swung a 
little work bag from one arm. All in black she was, 
with a lace shawl over her hare head. Like every one 
in that most charming and hospitable house, there was 
no formality or show about her. She came, smiling, 
and sat on the bench beside me, drawing open lua* 
work hag. 1 could not help noticing, particularly, her 
beautiful eyes, for they told the story, a storj' too 
common here, except that her eyes had changed now 
to an expression of resigned peace. Then she told me 
about Suzanne. 

Long before, ages and ages ago it seemed, but 
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really only four yearn, a huge, ungainly bird fell crashr 
ing to earth and from the wreck a man was taken, 
unconscious. He was carried to Suzanne’s/’ and she 
nursed him and eared for him tmtil he was well ngaift* 
‘‘Suzanne was very ha|){)y then/’ madame told me* 
And no wonder, for the darhig aviator and Suzanne 
were hi love. She nursed him back to liealth, hut when 
he w^ent away be left his heart forever with her, 

They were engaged, and every little while he would 
fly over from his station to see Suzanne. Those were 
in the early days and aviation — well, even at tliat, it 
hasn’t changed so much. 

One ihi^ ji letter came for Suzanne, and with a 
(*atch at her throbbing lieart she read tliat her fiancfi 
had been killed. ^^‘Mort pour la j)atrie,^^ it said, and 
Suzanne Avas never the same afterward. 

For many inontlis the poor girl grieved, but, finally, 
she began to realize that what had hap[)ened to her 
had hap[»ened to thousands of other girls, too, and, 
gradually, she took uj) the attitude tfiat you find 
throughout this glorious country. Only her eyes now 
tell the sad story. 

One evcming two num walked into the cafe and from 
tlieir talk Suzanne knew they were from /Vyy;/c. She 
sat down and listened to theih. They talked about the 
Avar, about aviation, about deeds of lienvism, and 
Suzanne drank in every word, for they were talkinjij: 
the language of lier dead lover. The two aviators 



.stayed to dinner, but the big room was not good 
iiliough. They must come back to the family dinner — 
to the intimacy of the back room. 

They stayed all night and left early next morning, 
but before they left they wrote their names in a big 
book. To-day, Suzanne has the book, filled full nf 
names, many now famous, many names that are only 
a memory — that is how it started. 

When the two pilots went back to Vecole, they spoke 
in glowing terms of ‘ ‘ Suzanne ’s, ’ ’ of the soft beds, of 
the delicious dinner, and, T think, mostly of Suzanne. 

visitors came after that to eat at “Suzanne’s,” and 
to see her famous book. They came regularly and. 
finally, “Suzanne’s” became an institution. 

Always, a pilote was taken into the back room; he 
ate with the family, he told them all fhe news from 
Vecole, and, in exchange, he heard stories about the 
early days, stories that will never be printed, but which 
embody examples of the heroism and intelligence that 
have done their part to develop aviation. 

Soon, we went in to dinner, and such a dinner! 
Truly, nothing is too good for an aviator at “Suz- 
anne’s,” and they give of their be-st to these wander- 
ing strangers. They do not ask your name, they call 
every one Monsieur, but before you leave you sign the 
book and they ail crowd around to look, without saying 
anything. Your name means nothing yet, but a year 
from now, perhaps, who can tell f In the first pages are 
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names tlmt have been bywords for yeai'S and some 
that are famous the world over. 

• After dinner, Nuzanne slipped cway, presently to 
reappear with a special bottle and glasses. I felt sure 
this was part of the entertainment afforded oil their 
winged visitors, for they went about it in a practised 
manner; each was familiar with his or her part, but 
to me it was all delightfully new. 

Our glasses were filled, and Suzanne raised hers 
up first. Without a word, she looked around the 
circle. Her eyes met them all, then rested with 
madame. She liad not said a word; it was “papa” 
who proposed my health, and as the bottoms went 
up, Suzanne and madame both had a struggle to re- 
press a tear. They were drinking my health, but 
their thoughts were far away, and in my heart I was 
wishing that haj)piness might again come to them. 
Suzanne certainly deserves it. 

When I returned to .school, they asked, “Did you 
stop at ‘Suzanne’s’!” And now to the others, just 
ready to make the voyage, I always say, “Be sure 
to stop at ‘Suzanne’s’.” 

Oreayer Clover. 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN 
I 

Marmaduke, otherwise Doggie, Trevor owned a 
pleasant home set on fifteen acres of ground. He had 
an income of three thousand pounds a year. Old Ped- 
dle, the butler, and his wife, the housekeeper, saved 
him from domestic cares. He led a well-regulated life. 
His meals, his toilet, his music, his wall-papers, his 
drawing and embroidery, his sweet peas, his crysan- 
thernmns, his postage stamps, and his social engage- 
ments filled the hours not claimed by slumber. 

In the town of Durdlebury, Doggie Trevor began to 
feel appreciated. Tie could play the piano, the harp, 
the viola, the flute, and the clarionette, and sing a mild 
tenor. Besides music, Doggie had other accomplish- 
ments. He could choose the exact shade of silk for 
a drawing-room sofa cushion, and he had an excel- 
lent gift for the selection of wedding-presents. All in 
all, Marmaduke Trevor was a young gentleman of ex- 
<]ui8ite taste. 

After breakfast on a certain .July morning. Doggie, 
attired in a green shot-silk dressing-gown, entered his 
own particular room and sat down to think. In its 
way it was a very beautiful room — high, spacious, well- 
pro|)ortioned, facing southeast. The wall-paper, which 
Doggie liad designed himself, was ivory white, with 
trimmings of ^jeacock blue. ^Vellum-bound books filled 
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tile eases; delicate water-colors adorned the walls. On 
his writmg-table lay an ivory set : inkstand, pen-tray, 
blotter, and calendar. Bits of old embroidery, har- 
monizing with the peacock shades, were spread here 
ipid there. A spinet inlaid with ivory formed the 
center for the arrangement of other musical instru- 
ments — a viol, mandolins, and flutes. One tall, closed 
cabinet was dev'oted to Doggie ’n collection of wall- 
papers. Another held a collection of little dogs in 
china and porcelain — thousands of them; be got them 
from dealers from all over the world. 

An unwonted frown eieascMl Doggie’s brow, for 
several problems disturbed him. The morning sun 
disclosed, bdyond doubt, discolorations, stains, and 
streaks on the wall-paper. It would have to bo re- 
newed. 

Then, bis thoughts ran on to his cousin, Oliver 
Manningtree, who had just returned from the South 
Sea. It was Oliver, the strong and masculine, who 
had given him the name of Doggie years before, to 
his infinite disgust. And now everj’- one in Durdle- 
bury seemed to liave gone crazy over the fcdlow. Dog- 
gie’s uncle and aunt had hung on hi.s lips while Oliver 
had boasted unblushingly of his adventures. Even 
the fair cousin Peggv', with whom Doggie was mildly 
in love, had listened open-eyed and Of)cn-mouthe<l to 
Oliver’s tales of shipwreck in distant seas. . 

Do^e had reached this point in his reflections 
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"wben, to bis boyror, be beard a familiar voice outside 
tbe door. 

“All right,” it said. “Don’t worry, Peddle. I’ll 
show myself in.” 

Tbe door burst open, and Oliver, pipe in mouth 
and hat on one side, came into the room. 

“Hello, Doggie!” he cried boisterously. “Thought 

look you up. Hope I’m not disturbing you.” 

“Not at all,” said Doggie. “Do sit down.” 

But Oliver walked about and looked at things. 

“I like your water colors,” he said. “Did you 
collect them yourself?” 

“Yes.” 

“I congratulate you on your taste.” This is a 
beauty.” 

The appreciation brought Doggie at once to his 
side. He took Oliver deliglitedly around the pictures, 
expounding their meilts and their little histories. 
Doggie was just beginning to like the big fellow, when, 
stopping before the collection of china dogs, the latter 
spoiled everything. 

“My dear Doggie,” he said, “is tliat your family?” 

“It’s the finest collection of the kind in the world,” 
rejilied Doggie stiffly, “and is worth several thousand 
TK)unds.” 

Oliver heaved himself into a chair — that was Dog- 
gie’s impression of his method of sitting down. 

“Forgive me. Doggie,” he said, “bnt you’re so 
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fuimy. Pictures and music I can understand. But 
what on earth is the i>olnt of these little dogsP^ 

• Doggie was hurt. ‘*lt would be useless to try to 
explain,’’ he said, with dignity. ‘‘And my name is 
Alarmaduke. ’ ’ 

, Oliver took ol^ his hat and sent it skimming to the 
conch. 

“Look here, oid chap,” he said, “1 seem to have 
put my foot in it. I didn’t mean to, really. I’ll caU 
you Marmaduke, if you like, instead of Doggie — 
though it’s a beast of a name. I’m a rough sort of 
chap. IVe had ten years’ pretty tough training. I’ve 
slept on bojjrds; I’ve slept in the open witliout a cent 
to hire a boaM. I’ve gone cold and I’ve gone hungiw, 
and men have kno(‘ked me about, and I’ve* lost most 
of my politemess. In the wilds if a man once gets the 
name, say, of Duck-Kyinl Joe, it sticks to and h< 
accepts it, and answers to it, and signs it.” 

“But I’m not in the wilds,” objected Mannadiike, 
“and havin’t the sliglitest intention of over leading 
the unnatural and frightful life you de^^'^ribe. So 
what yon say doesn’t apply to me.” 

Oliver, laughing, c1a]>ped him on the shoulder. 

“You don’t give a fellow a chance,” he said. 
“Look here, tell me, as man to man, wliat are you 
going to do with your life! Here you are, young, 
strong, educated, intelligent — ” 

“I’m not strong,” said Doggie. 
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“A month’s exercise would make you as strong 
as a mule,” returned Oliver. “Here you are — what 
are you going to do with yourself?” • 

“I don't admit that you have any right to ques- 
tion me,” said Doggie. 

“Peggy and I had a talk,” declared Oliver. 
said I’d take you out with me to the Islands and 
give you a tfiste for fresh air and salt water and ex- 
ercise. I’ll teach you how to sail a schooner and how 
to go about barefoot and swab decks.” 

Doggie smiled pityingly, but said politely, “Your 
offer is kind, Oliver, but I don ’t think that sort of life 
would suit me.” 

Being a man of intelligence, he realized that 
Oliver’s offer arose from a genuine desire to do him 
service. But if a friendly bull out of the fulness of 
its affection invited you to accompany it to the meadow 
and eat grass, what could you do but courteously de- 
cline the invitation? 

“I’m really most obliged to you, Oliver,” said Dog- 
gie, finally. “But our ideas are entirely different. 
You’ve primitive, you know. You seem to find your 
happiness in <lefying the elements, whereas T find mine 
in ‘adopting the i-esources of civilization to defeat 
them.” 

“Which means,’’ said Oliver, rudely, “that you’re 
afraid to roughen your hands and spoil your com- 
plexion.” 



you like to put it that way.*" 

<<You’re an "effemiuate little creature P* cried 
Oliver, losing his temper. ‘‘And Pm through with 
you. Go sH up and beg for biscuits.*^ 

“Stop!^’ slioated Doggie, whiti^ with sudden anger, 
wjiich shook him from head to foot. He marched to 
the door, his green silk dressing-gown Happing about 
him, and threw It wide open. 

“This is my house,” he said. “I’m sorry to have 
to ask you to get out of it.” 

And when the door was sfiut on Oliver, he threw 
himself, shaken, on the couch, liating Oliver and all 
his works jnore than ever. Go about Imrofoot and 
swab decks!* It was madness. Besides being dan- 
gerous* to health, it would be excruciating discomfort. 
And to bo insulted for not grasping at such martyr- 
dom! Jt was intolerable; and Doggie remained justly 
indignant the wliole day long. 

II 

Then the wai* came. Doggie Trevor was both pa- 
triotic and polite. Having a fragment of the British 
anriy in his hous(*, he did his best to make it com- 
fortable. By .]aimar\ lu* had no doiiht that th<» empire 
was in peril, that it was every man’s duty to do his 
bit. He welcomed the m^wcomers witli open arms, 
having unconsciously abandonee! his attitude of superi- 
ority over mere brawn. It was every patriotic Eug- 



l&huian’s duty to encourage brawn, lie threw hiinself 
heart and soul into the entertainment of officers and 
men. They thought Doggie a capital fellow. . 

*‘My dear chap/^ one would protest, ^^you^re spoil- 
ing us. .1 don’t say we don’t like it and aren’t grate- 
ful. We are. But we’re sup])osed to rough it — to 
lead the simple life. You’re treating us too well.” 

‘^Impossible!” Doggie would reply. “Don’t I 
know what we owe you fellows ? In what other way 
can a helpless, delicate being like myself show his 
gratitude and in some sort of way seiwe his country?” 

When the sympathetic guest would ask what was 
the nature of his malady, Doggie would ta]) his chest 
vaguely and reply; 

“Constitutional. I’ve never been able to do -things 
like other fellows. The least tiling bowls me out.” 

“Hard lines — especially just now!” the soldier 
would murmur. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” Doggie would answer. 

Doggie never questioned his physical incapiu'ity. 
His mother had brought him up to look on himself as 
a singularly frail creature, and the idea was as real 
to him as the war. He went aliout pitying himself 
and seeking pity. 

The months passed. The soldiers movanl away 
from Durdlebuiy, and Doggie was left alone in his 
house. He felt solitary and restless. News came 
from Oliver that he had accepted an infantrv com- 
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mission and was in Prance. “A month of this sort 
of thing, ’ he wrote, “would make our dear old Dog- 
gie sit up.” Doggie sighed. If only he had l>eeii 
blessed with Oliver’s constitution! 

One morning Briggins, his chauffeur, anrounced 
that he could stick it out no longer and was going to 
enlist. Then Doggie rtmenibered a talk he had had 
with one of the young ollicers, who had expressed 
astonishment at his not being able to drive a car, 

“I shouldn’t have the nerve,’’ Le had replied. “My 
nerves are all wrong — and 1 shouldn’t have the 
strength to change tires and things.’’ 

But n(\w Doggie was eonfionted by the necessity 
of driving lifs own car, for clianffeurs were ho longer 
to be had. To his amazement, he foxmd that be did 
not die of nervous collapse when a dog crossed the 
road in front of the automobile, and that the fitting of 
detachable wheels did not retjuire the strength of a 
Hercules. The first time he took Peggy out driving, 
he swelled with jxride. 

“I’m so glad you can do something!’’ she .said, 
after a silence. 

Although the girl was as kind as ever, Doggie had 
noticed of late a curious reserve in her manner. Con- 
versation did not flow easily. She had fits of abstrac- 
tion, from which, when rallied, she roust'd herself with 
an effort. B’inally, one day, Peggy asked him blankly 
why he did not enlist. 
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Do^e was horrified, “I’m not fit,” he said, 
“I’ve no constitution. I’m an impossibility.” 

“You thought you had nerves until you learned to. 
drive the car,” she answered. “Then you discovered 
that you, hadn’t. You fancy you’ve a weak heart. 
Perhaps if you walked thirty miles a day, you would 
discover that you hadn’t that, either. And so with 
the rest of it.” 

He swung round toward her. “Do you think. I’m 
shamming so as to get out of serving in the army?” 
he demanded. 

“Not consciously. Unconsciously, I think you are 
What does your doctor say I” 

Doggie was taken aback. He had no ’doctor, hav- 
ing no need for one. He made confession of the 
surprising fact. Peggy smiled. 

“That proves it,” she said. “I don’t believe you 
have anything wrong with you. This is plain talk- 
ing. It’s horrid, I know, but it’s best to get through 
with it once and for alt.” 

Some men would have taken deep offense, but Dog- 
gie, conscientious if ineffective, was gnawed for the 
first time by a suspicion that Peggy might possibly 
be right. He desired to act honorably. 

-'“I’ll do,” he said, “whatever you think proper.” 

“Goodl” said Peggy. “Get Doctor Murdoch to 
overhaul you thoroughly with a view to the army. If 
he passes you, take a commission.” 
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She put out her hand. Doggie took it firmly. 

“Very well,” he said. “I agree.” 

• “You’re flabby,” announced Doctor Murdoch, the 
next morning, to an anxious Doggie, after some min- 
utes of thumping and listening, “but that’s merely a 
matter of unused muscles. Fliysicai training will set 
it right in no time. Otherwise, my dear Trevor, you’re 
in splendid health. There’s not a flaw in your whole 
constitution.” 

Doggie crept out of bed, put on a violet dressing- 
gown, and wandered to his breakfast like a man in a 
nightmare. But he could not eat. He swallowed a 
cup of coffee and took refuge in his own room. He 
was frightehed — horribly frightened, caught in a net 
from which there was no escape. He had given his 
word to join the army if he should Ik? ])assed hy Mur- 
doch. He had been more than pas.setl ! Now he would 
have to join; he W’ould have to fight. He would have 
to live in a muddy trench, sleep in iriud, eat in mud, 
plow through mud. Doggie was shaken to his soul, 
but he had given his word and he had no thought of 
going back on it. 

Tbe fateful little letter bestowing a commission on 
Doggie arrived two weeks later; lie was a second lieu- 
tenant in a battalion of the new army. A few dkys 
afterward he so t off for the training-camp. 

He wrote to Peggj^ regularly. The work was vegv 
hard, he said, and the hours were long. Sometimes 
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he confessed himself too tired to write more than a 
few lines. It was a very strange life — one he never 
dreamed could have existed. There was the riding-* 
school. Why hadn’t he learned to ride as a boyt 
Peggy was filled with admiration for his courage. She 
realized that he was suffering acutely in his new and 
rough environment, l)ut he made no complaint. 

Then there came a time when Doggie’s letters grew 
rarer and shorter. At last they ceased altogether. 
One evening an unstamped envelope addressed to 
Peggy was put in the letter-box. The envelope con- 
tained a copy of the Gazette, and a sentence was under- 
lined and adorned with exclamation marks : . 

“Royal Fusileers. Second Lieutenant 5. M. Trevor 
resigned his commission.’’ 

It had been a terrible blow to Doggie. The colonel 
had dealt as gently as he could in the final interview 
with him. lie ]mt his hand in a fatherly way on Dog- 
gie’s slioulder and bade him not take the thing too 
much to heart. He — Doggie — had done his best, but 
tile simple fact was that he was not cut out for an 
officer. These were merciless times, and in matters of 
life and ueath there could be no weak links in the 
chain. In Doggie’s ease there was no personal dis- 
credit. He had always conducted himself like a gen- 
tleman, but he lacked the qualities necessaiw for the 
command of men. He must send in his resignation. 
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Doggie, after leaving tlie camp, took a i*oom in a 
hotel and sat there most of the day, the mere pulp of 
• a man. His one desire now was to escape from the 
eyes of his feilow-men. He felt that he bore the marks 
of liis disgrace, (»bvious at a glance. He had been 
iurned out of the army as a hopeless incompetont; be 
ivas worse than a slacker, for the slacker might have 
latent qualities lie was without. 

Presently the sight of his late brfither- officers added 
the gnaw of envy to his neart-ache. On the third day 
of his exile he moved into lodgings in Woburn Place. 
Here at least he could be luiet, untroubled by heart 
I'ending sjights and sounds. He spent most of his time 
in dull reading and dispirited walking. 

His failure preyed on liis mind. He walked for 
miles every day, thougii without enjoyment. He wan- 
dered one ev(ming in the dusk to Waterloo Bridge and 
gazed out ovei* the pai*a})(h. The river stretched below, 
dark and })eaceful. As he looked down on the rippling 
water, he presimtly became aware of a presence by 
his side. Turning his liead, ho found a soldier, an 
ordinary private, also leaning over the parapet. 

“I thought T wasn’t mistaken in Mr. Marrnaduke 
Trevor,” said the soldier. 

Doggie started away, on the point of flight, dread- 
ing the possible insolence of one of the men of his 
late regiment. But the voice of the speaker rang^ in 
his ears with a strange familiarity, and the geeat 
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Ileshy nose, the high cheekbones, and the little gray 
eyes in the weather-beaten face suggested vaguely 
some one of the long ago. His dawning recognition* 
amused the soldier. 

“Yos, laddie, it’s your old Phineas. Phineas Mc- 
Phail, M. A. — ^now private P. McPhail.” 

It was no other than Doggie’s tutor of his child- 
hood days. 

“Very glad to see you,” Doggie murmured. 

Phineas, gaunt and bony, took his arm. Doggie’s 
instinctive craving for companionship made Phineas 
suddenly welcome. 

“Let us have a talk,” he said. “Come to my rooms. 
There will be some dinner.” 

“Will I cornel Will I have dinner? Laddie, I 
will.” 

in the Strand they hailed a taxi-cab and drove to 
Doggie’s place. 

“You mention your rooms,” said Phineas. “Are 
you residing i)ennanently in London?” 

“Yes,” said Doggie, sadly. “I never ex])ect to 
leave it.” 

A ft‘w minutes later they reached Woburn Place. 
Doggie showed Phineas into the sitting-room. The 
tnl*l<‘ was set for Doggie’s dinner. Phineas looked 
around him in surprise. I’he tasteless furniture, the 
dreadful ])ictures on the walls, the coarse glass and 
the well-used plate on the table, the crumpled napkin 
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in a ring — ^all came as a shock to Phineas, who had 
expected to find Maraiaduke^s rooms a reproduction of 
*the fastidious prettiness of the i)ejicoek and ivory' room 
in Durdlebury^ 

“Ijaddie,” he said, gravely, “you must excuse me 
rf I take a lil)eily, but f cannot fit you into this environ- 
ment. It <*annot be that you have come down in the 
world!” 

‘‘To bed-»*ock,” replied Doggie. 

. “Man, Pm sorrj%” said Phinens. “I know what 
coming down feels like. If T had money — ” 

Doggie broke in will* a laugh. ‘ Pray don’t dis- 
tress yourself, Phineas. It’s not a <|ue8tion of money 
at all. The last thing in the world Pve had to think 
of has been money.” 

“What is the trouble ?” iMiineas demanded. 

“That’s a long story,” answered Doggie. “In the 
meantime I had better give some orders about dinner.” 

The dinner came in ])resently, not particularly well 
served. They sat down to it 

“By the way,” remarked Doggie, “you haven’t 
told me why you beeanu* a soldier.” 

“Chance,” replied Phineas. “T liave been going 
down in the world for some time, and no one seemed 
to want me except iny country. She clamored for rne 
at every corner. A reeruiiing sergeant in Trafalgar 
Square at last persuaded me to take the leap. Tlurp- 
how T became Private Phineas McPhail of the Terdh 
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Wessex Bangers, at the compensation of one shilling 
and two pence per day.” 

“Do you like it?” asked Doggie. 

Phineas rubbed the side of his nose thoughtfully. 

“In .itself it is a vile life,” he made answer. “The 
hours are absurd, the work is distasteful, and the 
mode of living reimlsive. But it contents me. The 
secret of happiness lies in adapting one’s self to condi- 
tions. I adapt myself wherever I hax)pen to be. And 
now, may I, without impertinent curiosity, again ask 
what you meant when you said you had come down to 
bed-rock?” 

All of Doggie’s rage and shame flared up at the 
(juestion. 

‘MVe been thrown out of the anny!’^ he cried, 
liere in hiding — hiding from my family and the 
decent folk I’m ashamed to meet!^’ 

*‘Tell me all about it, laddie,’’ urged Phineas, 
.gently. 

’riien Doggie broke down, and with a gush of un- 
minded tears found expression for his stony despair. 
Ills story took a long time in the telling, and Phineas 
interjected a sym]»athetic “Ay, ay,” from time to 
time. 

^^And now,” cried Doggie, his young face. distorted 
and reddened, his sleek liair ruffled, and his hands 
appealingly outstretched, “what am I going to do!” 

‘A'ou’ve got to go back home,” said Phineas. 
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iouVe got to whip up all the moral courage in you 
ami go back to Durdlebiiry/^ 

• “1 won’t,” 8ai(l I)oi?gie. ‘I can't, Vd sooner die 

than go back there disgraced. I’d sooner enlist as a 
j private soldier.” 

* “Enlist?” re|)eate<l Phineas, and he drew himself 
u)) straight and gaunt “Well, why not!” 

“Enlist!” echoed Doggie, in a dull tone. “As a 
Tommy ? ’ ’ 

“As a Tommy,” replied i^hineas. 

“Enlist!” uninnured Doggie. He tliought ot the 
alternative's - flight, wduch w'^as craven; home, which ho 
<*oiild not hear. Doggie i'os< from his chair with a 
new liglit ih his eyc's. lie had come to the supreme 
moment of his life; he had made his great resolution. 

he would enlist as a private soldier in tlic British 
army, 

III 

A year »aier Doggie Trevor returned to Durdlo- 
Imry. He had been laid up in hospital with a wounded 
l(*g, tlie i'(‘sult of fighting the (ilennan snip(‘i*s in front 
of the first-liiH' treii(*li(*s, and lic' was nr)W (m his way 
back to France. Dui*dl(‘l>ury had not <*hang(‘d in the 
interv^al ; it \vas Mannaduke Trevor that had ^‘hanged. 
H(' measured about t(*n inches moi'<‘ arcmml I la* <'hest 
than the year liefoi'c, and liis liands wa*?'<* red and (*al- 
lonsed from hard work. He w^as as straight as ^an 
ludiau now, and in Ids rough khaki uniform of a 
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British private he looked every bit a man — yes, and 
more than that, a veteran soldier! For Doggie had 
passed through battle after battle, gas attacks, mine- 
explosions, and months of dreary duty in water-filled 
trenches, where only brave and tough men could en- 
dure. He had been tried in the furnace and he hacl 
come out pure gold. 

Doggie entered the familiar Deanery, and was met 
by Peggy with a glad smile of welcome. His unch*. 
the Dean, appeared in the hall, florid, whitehaired, 
benevolent, and extended both hands to the home- 
coming warrior. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “how glad I gm to see 
you? Welcome back! And how’s the wotmd?” 

Opening the drawing-romn door, he pushed Doggie 
inside. A tall, lean figure in uniform, which had n*- 
mained in the background by the fireplace, advanced 
with outstretched hand. 

“Hello, old chap!” 

Doggie took the hand in an honest grip. 

“Hello, Oliver!” 

“How goes it?” a.sked Oliver. 

“Splendid,” said Doggie. “Are you all right?” 

“Tijetop,” answere<l Oliver. He cla]>pe<l his cousin 
on the shoulder. “My hat! you do look fit.” 

He turned to the Dean. “T^ncle F<dward, isn’t he 
a hundred times the man he was?” 

In a little while tea came. Tt appeared to Doggie, 
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liautiing rouad the tht-ee-tiered ftake-stand, that he had 
retiirned- to some forgotten existence. The delicate 
china cup in his hand seemed too frail for the material 
usages of life, and fie feared lest he break it, for D<^- 
gie was accustomed to the rougli dishes of the private. 

. The talk lay chiefly betwetm Oliver and himself and 
ran on the war; Both men had been at Ypres and at 
Arras, where the British and (lermun trenches lay only 
five yards apart. 

“I ought to be over there now,” said Oliver, “but 
1 just escaped shell-shock and 1 was sent home for two 
weeks. ’ ' 

“My crowd is at the Somme,’’ said Doggie. 

“You’re "well out of it, old chap,” laughed Oliver. 

For the first time in his life Doggie began really to 
like Oliver. Oliver stood in his eyes in a new light, 
that of the ty])ical offi<!er, trusted and beloved by his 
men, and Doggie’s heart went out to liirn. 

Aft(‘r some further talk, the men separated to dress 
for dinner. 

“You’ve got the gix'en room, Mannadnke,” said 
Peggy. “The one ivitli the Ohi])p^ndale furniture you 
used to covet so much.” 

“I haven’t got much to change into,” laughed Dog- 
gie, looking down at his uniform. 

“You’ll find Peddle up there waiting for you.” 

When Doggie entered the grwn room, he found 
Peddle, who welcomed him with tears of joy and a 
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display of all the luxuries of tlie toilet and adornment 
which Doggie had left behind at home. There were 
pots of 'pomade and face cream, and nail polish; bot-, 
ties of liair-wash and tooth- wash ; half a dozen gleam- 
ing razors ; the array of brushes and combs and 'man- 
icure set in 'tortoise-shell with his crest in silver; bot- 

• 

ties of scent; the purple silk dressing-gown; a soft- 
fronted shirt fitted with ruby and diamond sleeve- 
links; the dinner jacket and suit laid out on the glass- 
topped table, with tie and handkerchief; the silk socks, 
the glossy pumps. 

“My, Peddle!” cried Doggie, scratching his closely- 
cropped head. “What’s all this?” 

Peddle, gray, bent, uncomprehending, regarded him 
blankly. 

“All what, sir?” 

“1 only want to wash my hands,” said Doggie. 

“But aren’t you going to dress for dinner, sir?” 

“A ))rivate soldier’s not allowed to wear 'mufti,” 
retumcnl Doggie. 

“Who’s to find out?” 

“There’s Mr. Oliver; he’s a major.” 

“Ah, Mr. Marniadiike, he wouldn’t mind. Miss 
Peggy gave me ray orders, sir. and I think you can 
leave things to her.” 

“All right. Peddle,” laughed Doggie. “If it’s Miss 
Peggy’s decree, I’ll change my clothes. I have all T 
want.” 
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Are you sure you can manage, sir!'' Peddle asked 
anxiouslj^, for the time was when Doggie could not stick 
.his legs into his trousers unless Peddle Itelfied him. 

“Quite," said Doggie. 

‘'It seems rather roughing it, here at the Deanery, 
Mr. Maniiaduke, after what 3 oii've In^en accustomed to 
at the Hall," said I'eddle. 

“That's so," replied Doggie. “And it's martyr- 
dom compared to what it is in the trenches. There 
we always have a major-general to lace our boots and 
a field-marshall to hand us coffee." 

Peddle looked blank, being utterly unable to com- 
prehend tlie nature of a joke. 

A little •later, when Doggie went downstairs to 
dinner, he found Peggy alone in the drawing room 

“Now you look more like a Christian gentleman," 
she said. “Confess: it’s much more comfortable than 
your wretched ])rivate’s uniform." 

“I'm not (|uite so sure," he re])lied, somewhat rue- 
fully, indicating his dinner jacket, which was tightly 
constricted bencatli the arms. “Already I've had to 
slit my waistcoat down the back. Poor old Peddle will 
have a fit when he sees it. I've grown a hit since these 
elegant rags were made for me." 

Oliver came in — in khaki. Doggie jumped up and 
jminted to him. 

“Look here, Peggy," he said; 'll be sent to Ae 
guard-room." 
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Oliver laugl^L “I did change my uuifprm,” he 
said, “I don’t knotr where my dinner clothes are.”^ 
‘ ‘ That’s the best thing about being a major^’^ spoke . 
up Doggie. ^‘They have heaps of suits. Poor Tommy 
has but one suit’to his name.” 

Then the Dehn and his wife entered, and th^ wen^ 
in to dinner. It was for Doggie the most pleasant of 
meals. He had the superbly healthy man’s whole- 
hearted appreciation f6r unaccustomed good food. 
There were other and finer pleasures — the table with 
its exquisite ’^napery and china and glass and silver 
and flowers. There was the delightful atmosphere of 
peace and gentle living. And there was Oliver — a new 
Oliver. ‘ 

Most of all, Doggie ai)preciated Oliver ’j? comrade- 
like attitude. It was a recognition of him as a soldier. 
He had ‘*made good” in the eyes of one of the finest 
soldiers in the British army, and what else mattered! 
To Doggie the supreme joy of tliat pleasurable evening 
was the knowledge that he had done well in the eyes 
o||||>Kver, The latter wore on liis timie the white, 
mauve, and white ribbon of the Military Cross. Honor 
where honor was due. But lu^Doggie — had been 
wounded, and Oliver frankly put them both on the 
same plane of achievement, thus wijiiug away with 
generous hand all the hated memories of the past. 

When the ladies left the room the Dean wont with 
them, and the cousins-were left alone. 
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‘‘And ijow,^’%aid Oliver, don’t you think you’re 
a bit of a fool, Doggie!” 

• ''X i t, ” Doggie i eturned cheei:f ully. ^ ‘ The 

army has drummed that into me at any rate.” 

”I rheau in staying in the ranks,” Oliver went on. 
\'Why don’t you ai)ply for the4Cadet^^orp8 and get 
a cpmmi|pi6n again?” 

Doggie!s brow grew dark. ”1 will tell ypu,” he 
replied. “The only real ha})])ines8 TVe had in my life 
has been hs a Toimny. . i’m not talking foolistinesa, 
The on]y*real friends T’ve ever inade in my life are 
Tommies. I’ve a real life as* a Tommy, and I’m sat- 
isfied. W^en I eaim* to my simses aft(*r being thrown 
out for incon1})etenee and I enlisted, I made a vow that 
1 would stick it out as a Tommy without anybody’s 
sympathy, least of all that of the ]KH)ple here. And 
as a Tommy I am a real soldier and do my part.” 

Oliver smiled. “I’m glad you told me. old man. 
I ap})reeiate it v(»rv much. T’ve he<U! through the 
ranks myself and know wdiat it is- -the bad and the 
good. Many a man has found bis soul that way 

“Heavens !” cried Doggie, starling to his feet. “ Do 
yon say that, t<H>?” 

The eousiris (*lasp(Hl hands.* That was Olivers 
final vcjcognition of Doggie as a soldier and a man. 
Doggie had found his soul. 

* • W. J. TiOCKE. , 
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IN FLANDEBS FIELD 
In Flanders fields, the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our places. In the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 

Take u]) our (iiiarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing liands, we thro'^ 

The torch. Be youi*s to lift it hi^h! 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleej), though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields. 

John McCrae. 

IN FLANDERS FIELD 
(An Answer) 

In Flanders fields, tlio (*annon boom 
And fitful flashes light the gloom, 

Whih* up above, like* eagles, fly 
The fier(*e d(»stroyers of the ^ky; 

With stains the earth wherein you lie 
Is redder than the poppy bloom, 

In Flanders fields. 
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Sleep on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 
The quaking trench, the startled yell. 

The fury of the battle hell 

Shall wake yon not, for all is well. 

Sleei> peaeefuily, for all is well. 

Your tiaining torch aloft we l>ear. 

With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep tile faith, to fight it through, 

To crush the foe or slee}> with you 
In Flanders fields. 

C. B. Galbraith. 

BAFLAl) OP HEROES 

Because yon [)ass(‘d, and now are not,--- 
Because in sonic remoter day 
Your sacred <iust from doubtful syiot 
Was blown of ancient airs away, — 
JBecause you |M*rished, — must men say 
Your deeds were naught, and so ])rofan(' 
Your lives witli that cold burden Y Nay, 
The df‘cds you wrouglit are not In vain! 

Though, it may he above the ]»lot 
That hid your once imperial clay. 

No greenei* tlian oVr imm forgot 
’ The unregarded grasses sway, — 

Though there no sweeter is the lay 
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From careless bird, — though you remain 
Without distinction of decay, — 

The deeds you wrought are not in vainl 

No. For while yet in tower or cot 
Your story stirs tlie pulse’s play; 

And men forget the sordid lot — 

The sordid care, of cities gray; — 

While yet, beset in liomelier fray. 

They learn from you the lesson plain 
That life may go, so Honor stay, — 

The deeds you WT*oughl are not in vain I 

Envoy 

Heroes of old! I humbly lay 

The lahrel on your graves again; 

Whatever men have <lone, men may, — 

The deeds you wrought are not in vainl 

Austin DdIbsoN. 
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DICTIONARY 


A byss': a deep gulf, 
me: height. 

ac ro bat' ics: gynmastics; ath- 
letic exercises, 
ad' age: saying; proverb, 
a e' ri al: airy. 

a lac' ri ty: eagerness; spry- 
ness. 

al' der man: here, a Saxon no- 
bleman. 

al' gae: seaweeds. 

al ter' na live: a second choice. 

A' ma ti ki' ta: an Esquimau, 
am' i ca bly ad just' ed: ar- 
ranged peacefully, 
am' phi the a tei ; a circular 
building wi>h tiers of seats ar- 
ranged around* an open space, 
an' chor ite: a hermit, 
an' nals: records, 
aped: imitated, 
ap er tif' (teef) : an appetizer, 
ap' er ture; opening. 

Ap' pa lach' ian: a chain of 
mountains in the eastern United 
States. ^ 

ap pre hen' sions: fears, 
a quat' ic: of the water, 
ar cade': an arched gallery, 
ar tic' u late: in regular words, 
at' mos pherfe: air pressure, at 
sea level used as a unit, 
au ro' ra: the Northern Lights, 
the red glow in the sky in the 
Far North. 

aus ter' i ty: soberness; stern-^ 
ness. 

av a ri' cious (rish us) : greedy 
of gain. 


Bal lin droeh' a tar: a Scotch 
village. 

ban dit' ti: outlaws; bandits, 
bar' bi can: a tower over a gate 
or bridge. 

bar' o graph: an instritmoif for 
recording changes in the at- 
mosphere. 

bu ram' e ter: an instrument 
that determines the weight of 
the air, and thereby foretells 
changes in the weather, 
ba rouche': a low, open carriage, 
ban' ble: a wand carried by jes- 
ters. 

Beau seant (bo sa on') : “ Well- 
seeming," an ancient French 
war cry. 

be nig' nant: kind; helpful, 
big' gin: a child's cap. 

^ Bois-Gui! bert, (bwa gt^cl bare') : 
a knight of the Order of the 
Temple. 

bo' nus: an extra payment not 
included in wages, 
brake: a thicket. 

bre' vi a ry: a book containing 
a church service. 

brown-bill*: a weapon consisting 
of a long staff with a hook- 
shaped blade at the top. 
buf foon' er y: jesting; clown* 
ishnes.s. 

bun' sen pile: an electric cell 
containing zinc covered with 
sulphuric acid at one end, and 
carbon .surrounded by nitric 
acid at the other. 
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buoyed (booed) : kept up ; sup- 
ported. 

bur league' (lesk) : humorous ; not 
serious. 

byz' ant: a large gold coin. 

ca lum' ni a tor: a slanderer, 
car' bon: one of the chemical 
elements ; charcoal is its best 
known form. 

car' di nal: a priest of high rank 
who wears a small red cap. 
car' ri on: decaying flesh, 
car' tel: a defiance; a challenge, 
casque (cask) : helmet, 
cas' sock: a close-fitting garment 
resembling a modern coat. 
Catherine wheel: a firework that 
turns around when lighted, 
throwing off a circle of sparks, 
ce ler' i ty: quickness; prompt- 
ness. 

cel' lar: here, a wine-cellar, 
che val-glass (she' val) : a large 
mirror swinging in a frame. 
Chil how' ee: a high mountain 
in east Tennessee, 
chiv' al rous: knightly; warlike, 
churls: low, rude persons, 
circuit-rider: a preacher who 
ministers to a number of 
churches. 

cloth-yard: a yard in length. 
coT lo quy: a discussion, 
com punc' tion: remorse; re- 
pentance. 

con^: a Iwidy tapering to a point, 
con' ning tower: a raised part 
of a vessel giving an outlook 
on the sea. 


con strained': restricted; unfrec. 
con' va les' cence: period of re- 
covery. « 

con ver' gent: coming nearly to- 
gether. 

cope: a long robe, 
co' pi ous ly: plentifully, 
cord' age: the ropes on a ship.* 
Cor' do van: made in Cordova, 
a Spanish city. 

cor me' um e rue ta' vit: “the 
heart of me burst forth." 
cor rob' o ra ted: confirmed; 
agreed with. 

cor ro' sive sub' li mate: a sub- 
stance containing mercury and 
useful for cleaning wounds, 
coun' ter-poise: a >veight used to 
pull up the drawbridge, 
cowl: a monk’s hood, 
cox' comb: a piece of red cloth 
worn by jesters on their caps, 
crest fall' en: humiliated; hum- 
bled. 

crev' ice: hole; opening, 
cri' sis: critical period, 
croup: the space behind the sad- 
dle. 

cur tail' ing: cutting down, 
cut' lery: knives and forks. 
cyT in der: a part of machinery, 
like a piston, longer than broad 
and with a round surface, 
cy lin' dri cal: shaped like a 
cylinder, that is, long but with 
a round surface, as a lead 
pencil. • 

• 

decency: here, a good appearaned. 
de cep' tiTe; misleading. 
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dep re da' tion: thefl; despoil- 
ing. 

pe pro ftm' dis cla ma' vi: ‘!I 
cried from the depths,” a Latin 
psalm. 

dif' £i dence: shyness, 
dir a to' ri ness: slowness: de- 
Jay. 

dir a to ry: slow, 
di lem' ma: difficulty, 
dis cerned' : saw ; uiKkr stood, 
dis con' so late ly: unhappily, 
dis til' ling: for condensing 
sweet water from sea water, 
dlink: drink, in broken English, 
doit: a coin of small value, 
do mes' tic: of the home. 

Doin' i nie: a name sometimes 
given clergymen or schoolmas- 
ters. 

doub' let: a garment covering the 
l)ody from neck t(j waist, 
dough ty (dou' ty) : valiant : use- 
ful. 

drag: the scent of a fox. 
dross: money spoken of con- 
temptuously, as something of 
no account. 

Dry' ad: a wood nymph, 
du en' na: cliaperon. 
dun: brownish. 

Dun dee': a .Scotch seaport. 

e clipse': darkening; (d)scurijig. 
ef fern' i nate: womanish. 

« lec trom' e ter: an instrument 
w hich indicates the presence of 
• <lcctricitj^. 

em a na' tion: a flowing forth, 
em bel' lish: ornament; touch up. 
em' u late: rival. 


c quine: pertaining to a horse. 
Eth' col: a scene in the Bible 
ex ha la tion; fumes ; vapor, 
ex hil a ra ted; lifted up; greatly 
pleased. 

ex' i gence: emergency, 
ex or' bi taut: nnr^asi»nanle; ejc* 
ccssive. 

e.x pos' tu la ted; protcsteii. 

fatb om: a measure six feet in 
length, 

fer' rule: the pk*ce at the tmd 
of a i arasol or umltrella. 
feu' dal: relating to a loin A 
the Middle Ages, 
ti del' i ty: faithfulness, 
fir ial (yal) : due from a child 
to a narrnt. 

fi*st mag' ni tude: larg<st size; 
most importance 

floe: the ocean frozen into an 
ice-field. 

fort' a lice: a small fortress, 
frank' Hn: a Saxon gentleman. 
Front-de-Boeuf (front de beuf') ; 
a Norman baron. 

gab' bro: a kind of limestone 
!« >ck. 

gal' Hard (yard): a gallant, val- 
iant tiiaii. 

gear: affair; concern, 
ge' ni i (e) ; spirits, 
gen re fzhan' r) ; dealing with 
everyday life. 

gen teel' ly; like gentlefolk; prop- 
erly. 

gc' 0 log' i cal: relating to the 
substance of the earth. 
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a wea{K)n resembling an 
ax. 

gra mer' cy: thanks, 
gra tu" i tons: useless; unuj^ces- 
sary. 

grav' i ta' tion: the attraction of 
great bodies, such as the earth, 
fdr other bodies, 
gren ade': a small bomb, 
gro tesque' (tesk) : absurd ; un- 
sightly. 

gjrves (jives): fetters; irons. 

hatch' way: an opening in a 
deck. 

Hen' ri cua: a settlement on the 
James river some distance above 
Jamestown. 

her met' i cal ly: tightly; im- 
penetrably. 

hi la' ri ously: uproariously, 
hor' i son' tal: on a level with 
the ground. 

hum' mock; a knoll, or hillock, 
hy' dro plane: an aeroplane which 
al.so moves on the water, 

il lus' tri ous: distinguished: 
noted. 

hn port' ed; brought in from 
without. 

im per' t 1 ons: impenetrable; not 
tt» be pierced. 

in' con ceiv' a hie; beyond the 
understanding. 

in ef' fa hie; very great; beyond 
measure. 

in' ef fee' tu al; unavailing; 
without effect. 


in ex' pli CA Wy: not to be ex- 
plained. 

in fai' li bly: unerringly. 

in' fin ite (it) : immeasurable. 

in i .ti a tive (in ish' i a tive) : 
an act which begins something. 

In' nu it: an American Esquimau. 

in ter mit' tent: unsteady; not 
regular. 

in vin' ci ble; not to be con- 
quered. 

in vi' 0 late; unbroken; un- 
defiled. 

jaye' Hn (jav) : a short spear 
used for throwing. 

joc' u lar' i ty: mirth. 

joc' und: merry'; sportive. 

Jove: the king of the gods; here, 
the chief person of the house- 
hold. 

jun' to: a group of men; a coun- 
cil. 

ka lei' do scope; an instrument 
in which small pierces of col- 
ored glass slide about and form 
pleasing shapes. 

Ki was' sa: a name for the Great 
Spirit, or God. 

Knights Templar: an order of 
knights serving in Palestine 
and taking their name from a 
palace in Jerusalem called Sol- 
omon’s Temple. 

la goons: likes connecting with 
the sea. 
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La Mort (mor) : “Death/' sounded 
on a horn when the game is 
^ killed. 

la' tent: hidden; not . revealed ; 

also, in preparation, 
leg-bail: escape by flight. 

Ley' den jar: a glass bottle 
•used to accumulate electricity, 
log' a ritfa' mic tables; math'^ 
emaiical tables used to calcu- 
late a ship^s position. 

Long House; a name for the 
Iroquois Indians, derived from 
their long communal houses. 

Ion' gi tude: distance on the 
earth’s surface from cast to 
west. 

In' mi na ry; a body that gives 
light. , 

Ma belle mere (mare) : “My 
pretty mother.” 

Ma' gi ans; wise men of ancient 
Persia. 

mal' a dy; disease. 

Mai voi sin (rnal vwa zan') : a 
Norman baron. 

man' i cure set; instrununfs 
used on the finger nails, 
man' tel et: a movable shelt* r 
of wood, 

ma rau' ders: robbers, 
mar' i: husband. 

masque (mask) : a kind of the- 
atrical performance, 
mas' que rad' ing: going in dis- 
guise. 

ana ter' naV piotherly. 
mat' ins: a morning service of 
the ancient church. 


mer' ce na ry: a hired soldier; 
a hireling. 

mcr' cu ry: quicksilver, used in 
tl»c thcni<4ncur. 
me tal He: composed of metal 
Mkbael mas eve (mick' el mas) * 
September 28. 

Hi' das; a king in Grtck myth 
whose touch turned everything 
to gold. 

mod' i fi ca' ticn. change 
Mon' a cans: an Induui tribe 
originally living went of Kich- 
inond, Virginia. 

mon' o sy! la ble; a single syl- 
lable. 

Mort pour la natrie: “Dead for 
country.” 

Mount joy St. .Dennis (den ny') : 

the war cry of ancient France, 
muf' ti (ty) : ordinary clothes. 

na bob: a piillionaire: a wealthy 
man from India 
na' per y: table linen. 

Naz' a rene: a name sometimes 
applied to Christians, from 
Jesus of Nazareth, 
ne go' ti a ting; l)argaining. 
niche (nitch) : an opening in a 
wall. 

no' men i! Us le' gi o: “the 
name of them is legion.” 
nor' mal: accustnmed ; usual 
nu' cle us: a central mass, 
nu' tri ment: nourishment. 

ob' du rate; not to be moved, 
o bei sance (o ha' sans) : a bend- 
ing of the body ; a bow. 
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Ob lique' (leek) : a slanting direc- 
tion, 

old fields: fields no longer cul- 
tivated. 

o' pa line: the color of opals; 
grayish-white. 

O' pe chdn' ca nough (no) : the 
leading Indian chief in Virginia 
in the early period, 
op' tion: choice, 
op' ti lence: wealth, 
order: a society of monks, with 
an organization and convents, 
o' rl en ta tion: adjustment. 

Os ten' si ble: apparent; pro- 
fessed. 


pad' u a soy': a rich, heavy silk. 
Pa mun' keys: an Indian tribe 
originally living along the Pa- 
munkey and York rivers in Vir- 
ginia. 

pan' de mo' ni um: the place of 

devils ; also, and usually, a riot- 
ous scene. 

pan' nier (yer) : a wicker basket, 
par' ley: talk; discussion. 

Pas' pa heghs (hays') : an Indian 
tril)c t)f Virginia, 
patched: adorned with small 
patches of black cloth, 
pa' thos: sadness, 
pa visse': a large shield. 

Pan' VO bis' cum: "Peace he 
with you!” 

pern' mi can: powdered meat 
pressed into cakes. 


per' i scope: an instrument pro^ 
jecting above a submarine 
which gives a view of the sc% 
surface. 

per' pen die' u lar: straight up 
and down. 

per' pen die' u lar' i ty: straight- 
ness up and down. 
pet' ri fied: turned to stone, 
phil' 0 soph' i cal; wise; learned, 
pil' lion (yun) : a cushion used 
by w^omcn in riding horseback, 
pi lote (pc loat') : an aeroplane 
pilot. 

pin' na cle: summit, 
pipe: a musical instrument rc- 
.scmbling a flute, 
plain' tive ly: com^^lainingly. 
plan' i sphere: tjic representation 
of the earth on a plane; a map 
of the world. 

Pie ia des (pic' ya decs) ; a group 
of six stars in the constella- 
tion Taurus. 

pol lute': to stain; to befoul, 
po made': a perfumed ointment, 
po ma' turn: a perfumed oint- 
ment. 

pon' der a ble: wcighable; having 
heaviness. 

pon' der ous; heavy; unwiddly: . 
pon' iard (yard) : a dagger, 
por' tents: signs; omens. 

Pow' ha tan; the James river; 
also the name Opechanca- 
noughls i}rodeccssor. 
pre ca' ri ous: uncertain ; dan- 
gerous. 
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pre' con cep' tion: a foreshadow- 
ing; an idea of something to 
^ come. 

pri me' val: original, 
prim' i live: original; coming 
down from afar. 

Pro' cy on (si) : a first-magnitude 
•star. 

pro di gious (pro dij' us) : iin- 
men 

pro ject' ile: something proj eled 
with force, or fired, 
pur veyed': brought. 

quarter-staff: a short pote, used as 
a walking-staff and a weapon. 

ra' di us: the cjistancc from the 
center of a body to its surface, 
rail' ler y: jesting, 
ran' som: a sum paid for the re- 
lease of a prisoner 
rar' e fac' tion: the making thin; 
less dense. 

ra' ti o: rate; measure, 
re cip' ro ca ted: returned, 
re cum' bent: lying down, 
re fee' to ry: a dining-room in 
a convent. 

re frac' tion; the l)ending from 
a straight line which occurs 
when a ray of ligiit passes out 
of the air into water, 
reg' u la tor: a contrivance for 
controlling motion, 
rc mu' ner a ted: rewarded; pre- 
• sented with, 
re nowned': /amous. 
rc plete': filled. 


rep' 10 ba' tion: condemnation ; 
di.sappruval. 

res' pi ra' tor: a device covering 
the mouth an<l nose and pre- 
venting the breathing of oiPsidw 
air. 

ret' i nue: a train of at^endanU. 
re ver' bfr a ted: reflected; 
eciiocd. 

rime: hoarfrost. 

Roife, John: the first Englishman 
to plant tobacco in Virgitiia ; 
the husband oi PocanonU.*, 
rood: cioss. 

ro' sa ry: a string of beads u>ed 
in counting prayers, 
ru' bi cund: n.ddy; red. 
rucksack: a napsack worn by 
Arctic traveh rs. 
rue' ful: sad; distressed, 
ruffle: a contest. 

sar cas' ti cal ly; ironically; hu- 
morously. 

sat' el lite: an attendant; also, 
a l)ody r< volving around att- 
other, as the moon, 
scar: a cliff. 

sci' en tist: one learned in the 
natural science.s, as chemistry, 
physic.s, etc. 

screen: a surface on which the 
reflection from the periscope i.s 
thrown. 

sem' blance: likeness, 
serf: a kind of slave; an unfree 
laborer. 
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sex' taut: an instrument used to 
determine a ship's position by 
observing the sun and other 
objects. 

Shah: ruler; king, 
shrift: confession made to a 
priest. ' 

Shrovetide: the days just before 
the beginning of Lent, 
sib' yl: prophetess, 
side drift: the drift of a vessel 
to one side or the other of a 
course. 

sii hou ette (sil oo et') : the black 
shadow of an object, 
sin' gu lar' 1 ty: strangeness, 
smock race: a race in which the 
contestants are hampered by 
garments. 

sliv' er: a long splinter, 
sol' ace: comfort, 
so phis' ti ca ted: experienced; 
worldly-wise. 

spec' Iral: of graded colors, 
spin' et; a musical instrument 
like a piano, 
spoor; trail; foot-marks, 
sprint' er: a runner; afoot-racer, 
spume: froth; foam, 
stac ca' to; disconnected; jerky, 
states' man: one concerned in the 
governing of a country, 
sten to' ri an: loud; thundering, 
stodg' i ly: with distended eyes, 
sto' ic al ly; patiently; without 
complaint. 

stoke-hold: the room containing 
a ship’s boilers. 

atra' ta: the layers of rock com- 
posing the crust of the earth. 


atrat' e gy: the use of artifice; 
clever planning. 

Stuy' vea ant: a Dutch coloniai 
governor of New York, 
sub lim' i ty: grandeur; mag- 
nificence. 

sub' ter ra' ne an; beneath the 
earth; in a cavity. • 

sump' ter mule: a beast of bur- 
den. 

sump' tu a ry: relating to ex- 
pense. 

sump' tu ous; plentiful ; extrav- 
agant. 

su' per flu' i ty: more than is 
needed. 

su per' flu ous: not needed, 
sur' plice: a white outer garment 
worn by prics^. 

Sus' que ban' nocks: an Indian 
tribe originally inhabiting 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
sword ,of Damascus: a sword 
made from steel wrought in 
Damascus, Syria, 
syl' van: of the woods, 
sym' pho ny: harmony; music. 

ta' bor: a small drum, 
tac' i turn (tas) : silent, 
tam' hour frame: frame for 
embroidery. 

tap' es try: a curtain for a wall 
ornamented with worked pic- 
* tures. 

tar' get: a small shield, 
ter' ma gant; i|ijarrehome ; scold- 
ing. , , 

ter' ra fir' ma: the firm earth, 
thane: a Saxon hind-owner. 
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tliitcli: straw ot reeds. 

T&' tm: a giant of Greek myth, 
tithe: a teMh. 

tor' toiae-ahell: the shell of a 
turtle. 

traction engine: a locomotive that 
draws vehicles along roads, 
treasurer: George Sandys. 
tri bn' nal: a court of justice, 
trump: the card tb:,t takes other 
cr- 'ds in a game, 
truss: tie. 

tu mul' tu oas: riotous; very 
noisy. 

ul' tra ma rinc': deep blue, 
uncle: a familiar form of address 
used by jesters, 
u nique' (neek) : singular ; 
usual. 

u' su ry: unlawful, or excessive 
interest. 

vas' sals: subjects; depeudents. 
ve' be ment: pa.ssionatc ; force- 
ful. 

ve loc' i ty: speed, 
vel' lum: leather. 


▼on' er a' tion: respect; r«w^ 
ence, 

m' dure: vegetadon; green 
growth. 

▼er' 1 ta Me: true; unmistakable, 
▼ic' ar: a clergyman in charge of 
a parish. 

vis' count (vi) : » nuldeman. 
vif' ard: a mar.k. 
vis or: here* a mask. 

VO la' cious (shus) • greedy; wry 
hungry. 

Wat' ling Street: a Rcmian road 
running from Dover to Chester, 
wer' 0 wance; a chie f of tht Vir- 
ginia Indian.s. 

West Francis: afterward gover- 
nor of Virginia, 
whist: still. 

yco' man (yo) : a free laborer ; 
often a small land-tiwncr. 

*e' nith: highest ptunt ; summit 
zo' 0 phytes: small sea animals 
growing together, as coral. 
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